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Quantity 
WHEN AND WHERE YOU WANT IT 


be, 2 eee 


Your guarantee of quality and quantity when and where 
you want it is no better illustrated than in our past per- 
formance in meeting the strict, high quality World Health 
Organization (WHO) specifications on DDT, involving 
large quantities with rigid delivery schedules. 


Because of our ability to meet any specifications that re- 
quire top-notch quality, POWCO BRAND insecticides com- 
pletely satisfy all your domestic needs as well as diversified 
international requirements. No matter what the form— 
Dust Base— Emulsion—or Oil Concentrate—POWCO BRAND 
Look To Powell Quality ppt is available to you in any formulation— 
For All Your when and where you want it. 


DDT Needs. John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Soles Offices, Philodeiphic - Pittsburgh - Chicogo - Huntsville + 
Fort Worth - Omohe - Son Francisco + Altenta 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


DOT - TOXAPHENE - BHC - CHLORDANE «- LINDANE « ROTENONE - SABADILLA - PYRETH®UM & PYRIN « ANTU 
FM POWER. tral ’ PIPERONY! BUTOXIDE « ALLETHRIN ~ TEPP « PARATHION - ALORIN - DUAN + HEPTACHIOR - 2, 4.08 2, 4, 5-T. 


LOOK TO POWELL... FOR CONSISTENT, TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
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MAN POWER 


The Federal Reserve Bank figures indicate 
that in the past 15 years, farm output per 


man has risen sharply. 


Increases in mechanization and in the use 


of fertilizer get much of the credit. 


As prime producers of high grade red 
muriate of potash, we are happy to share in 


the growth of our agricultural economy. 


POTASH COMPANY of AMERICA 
Carisbad., New Mexico 


General Sales Office... 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Midwestern Sales Office... ¥irst National Bank Bldg., Peoria, I. 
Southern Sales Office... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Attaclay. delivers 
maximum flowability 
from formulation to field 


08 Pa os 
AS 


ATTAPULGUS 
carriers for 
SOIL 


PESTICIDES 


Granular grades have 
beendeveloped whichhave 
formulating and field ap- 
plication characteristics 
of particular value in soil 
insect control. Like 
“thirsty” Attaclay, these 
commercially-proved gran- 
ular grades have great 
sorptive Capacity, insuring 
easy and effective process- 
ing. Excellent coverage 
results are obtained when 
applied either from the 
ground or the air. Particle 
size ranges to suit all for- 
mulations, Write for data 


OPERATION: Finished Dust Blend- 


er's Plant in Mississippi. 


OWNER: First, we make every effort 
to start with Attaclay-mixed bases. 
Then we carry on from there by 
standardizing on Mttaclay as diluent. 
As a result, we get fine end prod- 
ucts that prove their own way to 
customer satisfaction by outstand- 
mg performance. 


Our suggestion: put Attaclay 
on your first team and forget 
flowability-dustability problems. 


May we work with you? 


OPERATION: Primary Processor's 
Plant on Gulf Coast. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER: Our prod- 
uct line contains nearly fifty dust 
base and wettable powder formula- 
tions utilizing solid and liquid 
toxicants. We've discovered that the 
best way to avoid the vexations of 
stickiness, heaviness and lumpiness, is 
to use Attaclay across the board. We 
depend on Attaclay to give us top 
output of dry, loose, premium-grade 


products. 


OPERATION: Large-Scale Grower 
in Georgia. 

FARM MANAGER: Ove of our jobs 
is to analyze everything we use with 
a view to shaving unit costs and 
widening profit spread. That's why 
we know all about Attaclay—and 
why we're willing to pay a higher 
price for Attaclay-extended dusts. 
It is by far our cheapest way around 
many field application problems. 


ATTAPULGUS Minerals & Chemicals Corporation 
sheet and free test samples. 


Dept. P, 210 West Washington Square, Phila. 5S, Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER: 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture, 

AG RICULTURAL True D. Morse (center) 1s pictured with 
Lows Ware (left), chairman of the board 
C H € in | C p L S of the National Fertilizer Association and 
Dr. Russell Coleman, (nght) president of 

the NFA at the group's recent convention 
at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 


Springs, W. Va. Complete report of meet 
ing on page 44, this issue 
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AGAIN | 
“The NEW LEADER” 
leads the field 


with its new 
“’Motor-Driven Spreader “’ 
offering greater accuracy of spread 


Commercial Ferti- 
lizer Attachment 
Hood—Two 
19-foot or 23-foot 


Sizes 


with the most positive feed on the market! 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES — Uniformity of 
spread is not dependent on truck speed. Motor 
is mounted on catwalk and drives only the twin 
distributor discs at a constant speed, assuring 
full width of spread at all times together with 
uniform distribution. 


Conveyor is separately driven from = truck 
drive shaft by a serics of V-belts to deliver the 
correct amount per acre—regardless of truck 
speed or regardless of whether the truck is driven 
in low, super-low or any other gear. 


Conveyor speed is, therefore, positively syn- 


chronized with speed of the rear wheels of the 
truck and at each revolution of the rear wheels, 
the conveyor moves a given distance regardless 
of the truck’s speed. Amount of material de- 
livered by conveyor does not vary with hilly or 
soft field conditions. 


Spreader Body Lengths (inside measure) are 
9°, 11°, 13° and 15’. Other body lengths on 
special order. 


Note: When Spreading Attachment is folded 
up for road-traveling position, width 
is approximately 7°-5 ’. 


SELF UNLOADING TRANSPORT 


“The NEW LEADER” Self Unloading Bulk Transport 


‘The 20-ton capacity transport above is shown with 
elevator in place and ready to load a NEW LEADER 


Spre ader truck. ‘These units are proving very profit- 


able: in bad weather they eliminate demurrage on rail- 
road cars; tertilizer gets to the job quik kly and spreader 
trucks can be kept working in the field. “The transport, 


truck 


tree to return to p ck up nother transport load. These 


being i self unload nye tit, leaves the tractor 


prices, etc, 


units have four individual compartments of 5 tons each, 


Fach compartment may be unloaded independently of 


the others. Compartments and rear endgate are remo 


ible sO that bagged and packaged goods may be hauled 
instead of bulk loads. Capacity tons to 25 tons, lengths 
from 11 ft. to 40 ft. Written warranty with all NEW 
LEADER equipment. 
Fast delivery 


Write today tor specifications 


service sells fertilizer! 


FREE! Write for “The Story of a Custom Fertilizer Spreading Service” 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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She’s looking through someone else’s eyes 


Few purchases are made without thought of how they will 
be judged by others. 

Men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multiwall 
bags are well aware of this. They rate* a good impression 
high on their purchasing check list. This, of course, in- 
cludes a good printing impression. 

When your Multiwall bag puts its best foot forward 
visually, you take a long step toward both winning and 


holding your customer. 


The use of what you sell, and the re-orders you receive, 


inevitably are influenced by your bag — how it looks, how 


easy it is to read, how easy it is to remember. 


Most often, the best-dressed Maultiwalls are Union 
Multiwalls. This is one of many good reasons why the 
biggest users of Multiwalls today look to Union for a 


greater proportion of their needs than at any other time. 


More so every day ae 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


* August, 1951 research study 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING * CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
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Sleuded Field Strength Tusecticides 


rT 


DDT - BHC 
TOXAPHENE 
CHLORDANE 
AND OTHER 
FORMULAS 


Raymond WHIZZER IMP MILL 


The operating records of many Raymond installations now in use 
show that Imp Mills are highly efficient units tor grinding and 
intimately blending field strength insecticides. Why these machines 


deliver finer and more consistent finished products, is due to the 
special advantages of Raymond design: 
The air separation system, used for classifying and conveying, 
provides a cooling medium for removing heat generated in 
pulverizing. 


Lower mill temperatures permit greatly extended operating 
periods without shutdowns. 

The Imp Mill has no screens to break, wear out or clog, and 
the Whizzer control gives a wide range of fineness with one 
simple adjustment. 

The entire system is clean, dustless, automatic. 

The mill is compact, simple to operate, and economical in 
maintenance. 


For complete details . . . write 
for Raymond Bulletin No. 68. 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. SALES OFFICES IN 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS PULVERIZER DIVISION PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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put it in the bag 
put it on the bag 


WATER-SOLUBLE K2SO4 @ 2MgS0O4 
DOUBLE SULFATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 


CONTAINS SOLUBLE MAGNESIUM 


THE FOURTH ELEMENT 


Soluble magnesium—a basic ingredient in mixed ferti- 


lizers in many ape growing areas—is commonly spoken 


of as the fourth plant food clement in the fertilizer bag. 

The practical and economical way to supply magnesium 
in soluble form is with Sul-Po-Mag, a properly balanced 
combination of sulfate of magnesium and sulfate of potash. 
Both are water-soluble and immediately available to soil 
organisms and growing plants. 

Fertilizer manufacturers from coast to coast are in- 
cluding soluble magnesium as the fourth element in 
their quality grades. Wherever there are magnesium 
deficiencies in the soil, farmers are profitably using 
soluble magnesium on a wide variety of erops. 

Sul-Po-Mag, which contains magnesium—the fourth 
element, will give you a better balanced fertilizer, A 
sales package that will “stand out” at your dealers, A 
more profitable buy for the farmer, So put it in the bag, 
put it on the bag: Nitrogen—Phosphate—Potash— Mag- 
nesium. Show that your fertilizer contains an extra punch 
for greater crop quality and yields. 

Sul-Po-Mag is produced exclusively by International in 
bulk for mixed fertilizers and bagged for direct application, 


MURIATE OF POTASH - SULFATE OF POTASH + SUL-PO-MAG 
Mined and Refined at Carlsbad by International for Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Potash Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Temwessee Coeretatios 


* * 


MineraL SALTS 


Minerals are just as essential to healthy plant growth 
and optimum production of vitamin-rich crops as are 
nitrogen, potash and phosphate. Mineralized fer- 
tilizer stimulates sales and creates new business be- 
cause the results are conclusive. Fertilizers that give 
superior results are the fertilizers that the growers 
buy. 


As basic producers of minerals, we would like to 
discuss mineralized fertilizer with you and show you 
how to increase your fertilizer tonnage and profits 
by the addition of minerals. 


We can supply mineral mixtures to your own specifi- 
cations in large or small quantities. 


SOLUBLE TRACE MINERALS 
Tennessee’s trace minerals are soluble and their 
nutritional value is immediately available to the 
plant. Soluble trace minerals are more economical 
and faster acting. 


— SULPHAT 
MAGNESIU 


COPPER SULPHATE } 


TRI-BASIC Copper Suiphate is a chemi 


cally stable copper fungicide containing 
not less than 53% metallic copper. TRI 
BASIC Copper Sulphate can be used as 
@ spray or dust on practically all truck 
crops ond citrus crops. Control petiistent 
fungus diseases correct copper deficien. 
cies from a nutritional standpoint. Use 
TC TRIBASIC Copper Sulphote 


COP-O-ZINK is o new, neutral copper. 
zinc fungicide containing 42% copper 
and 11% zinc. COP.O-ZINK gives a su- 
perior performance in control of fungus 
diseases. COP-O.ZINK composition of two 
essential elements gives it added vaive 
wn a deficiencies of zine and cop- 
per and in stimulating plant growth. 
COP.O.ZINK is compotable with ol in- 
organic and organic insecticides. No lime 
s required. For use in spraying or dusting 


NU-Z contains 52% metallic zinc It is 
@ neutral zinc compound which does not 
require the addition of lime for direct 
foliage application. NU-Z gives excellent 
coverage and adherence to plant foli- 
age, thus rendering it available over oe 
longer period of time. Safe for direct 
application For zine deficiency and plant 
nutrition—vuse as @ spray or dust 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atlante, Georgie 


For detailed information, 
phone, wire or write— 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION oat 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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FLEXIBLE 


BUILT IN 


Fulton’s W.P.P.L. (Waterproof 
Paper Lined) Bags protect your 
product against the detrimental 
effects of moisture and odors — an 
economical, easy-to-handle textile 
bag of great strength built to do 
the job of a more costly rigid con- 
tainer. Your product is fully pro- 
tected with a durable inner lining 
of plastic or crinkled Kraft paper 
laminated with special adhesives 
to either cotton or burlap. It safely, 
surely seals in your product 
nothing gets in — our out! Invalu- 
able on export shipments. For full 
details, write your nearest Fulton 
factory today! 


Sulton SAG & COTTON MILLS : 


ATLANTA . NEW ORLEANS e DALLAS e ST. LOUIS 


DENVER hd LOS ANGELES bd KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
MINNEAPOLIS © NEW YORK CITY, 437 MADISON AVENUE © WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA © SAN FRANCISCO © PHOENIX 
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=IS Laboratory Control — Formulation Control — Processing Control... 


insures Better Insect Control 
with our 


COMPLETE LINE OF PESTICIDES 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CoO. 


Home Office « Atlanta, Georgia 
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DARVAWN bDiISPERSES WETTABLE CONCENTRATES 


| . 


NEW BULLETIN No. D13, just off the 
press, explains why DARVAN® is an 
excellent dispersing and suspending agent 
for agricultural wettable concentrates. 
Very small amounts of DARVAN maintain finely divided 
solids or liquids dispersed in water over long periods of 
time. Settling out and loss of concentrates as sludge is held 
to an absolute minimum. 

DARVAN breaks up agglomerations and flocs to their ulti- 
mate particle size. Toxicants are effective, react quicker 
because of the greatly increased surface area of smaller 
sized suspended particles. 

DARVAN is soluble in water, with a neutral pH, and 


“Til 


FASTER, MORE EFFECTIVELY 


stable toward mild acids and alkalis. 

Tests indicate that very small amounts of DARVAN actu- 
ally increased the effectiveness of the toxicant in wettable 
concentrates. Field tests showed greater crop yields when 
DARVAN was added to the active agent and carrier than 
when the same agent and carrier were used without DAR- 
VAN. The addition of DARVAN with a wetting agent 
also increased the yield, while addition of a wetting agent 
without DARVAN decreased the yield. 

Send today for the new technical bulletin No. D13. It des- 
cribes both grades of DARVAN and explains how DAR- 
VAN can increase the effectiveness of your wettable con- 
centrates. 


*DARVAN is a dispersing agent, not a wetting agent. DARVAN does not appreciably affect surface tension. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE g NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


JULY, 1953 


(_] Please send bulletin No. D13. 
() Please send sample of DARVAN. 


POSITION 


(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 
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Ctable emulsions this easy 
with ETHO-CHEMICALS ” 


Stable emulsions are formed with minimum 
agitation when you use Armour Etho-chemicals 
in your toxicant concentrates. These oil-soluble, 
water dispersible chemicals make possible rapid, 
long-lasting emulsions in extremely low con- 
centrations, even in hard water! Here are a few 
examples. 2, 4-D isopropyl ester can be emul- 
sified easily by combined low concentrations of 
two mildly cationic Ethomeens—S/12 and 8/15 
Another Etho-chemical—Ethofat 142/20—is an 
excellent non-ionic emulsifier for use with kero- 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


and Comp 


y * 1355 West 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 


sene or xylol as a solvent. Ethofat 142/20 is so 
ethcient that chlordane can be emulsified directly 
into water without the use of a solvent. Like 
the two Ethomeens, Ethofat 142/20 is not 
affected by water hardness. 

Toxaphene, DDT, chlordane, 2, 4- D—these 
are only a few of the toxicants that can be 
emulsified easily and economically with Etho- 
chemicals. Write today for complete informa- 
tion, including prices and suggested formula- 
tions, on our complete line of emulsifiers 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Facts on Profitable New 


ONCENTRATED L Nee Here in one complete, enespect | 


4 : 24-page booklet you get the facta « 
~ OLU BLE dey ‘ concentrated water-eoluble fertilize 
ee Learn why this market will grow tre 


mendously.in the next ten years. Fine 


ERTILIZERS ee out the advantages theese remarkable 
. e new fertilizers have fer both formula 
: = tors and customers. Cet a comp!ete 
breakdown of state laws regulatin 
fertilizer manufacture and sale, tab 
lated in easy-to-use style. 
For all this valuable information, 


coun 
? eee yey 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Phosphate Division 

1700 South Second Street 

St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Gentlemen 
Please send booklet, “Concentrated Water-Soluble 
Fert...zers.” 
Name 
Company 


Address 


City State 


Remeeeeeeeeeeeeeeues 


— 
“ 
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A Choice of 


Two Defoliata 


DE-FOL-ATE* 


Penco De-Fol-Ate has been developed by 
Pennsalt to supply a chlorate-type defoliant 
which is free of boron. Since DE-FOL-ATI 
is hygroscopic, it picks up moisture from 
the atmosphere, making it ideally suited 
for use under climatic conditions usually 
prevailing at harvest time 


DE-FOL-ATE goes into solution quickly 
and easily, saving valuable time and insur- 
ing that all of the ingredients are thoroughly 
dissolved before being applied to the cot- 
ton, Because it contains a fire suppressant, 
DE-FOL-ATE does not present the fire 
hazard normally associated with chlorate- 
type defoliants 


DE-FOL-ATE, being a chlorate-type 
defoliant, is dependable; and since it con- 
tains no boron can be used on soils which 
are already high in boron content. It is 
available in 100-/b. drums 


TWO SERVICE BULLETINS Handy, helpful, “how-to-do-it”’ bulletins on these products 
are yours for the asking. For either or both of them, write the Pennsalt office nearest you 


ENDOTHAL* 


Endothal is a liquid cotton defoliant that 
causes the cotton plant to shed its leaves 
earlier and more uniformly. As a result, 
(1) mature bolls open faster; (2) pickin 
efiiciency is increased, both hand — 
mechanical; (3) fewer pickings are required 
to clean a field; (4) quality ts improved— 
trash and leaf-stain are reduced; (5) boll 
rot and insect control are aided. 


To the grower this means a saving in time 
and in labor, as well as better cotton—in 
short, a more profitable harvest! 


Endothal is easy to use, dependable in its 
action. It mixes easily with water in the 
spray tank, requires no special equipment. 
Because it takes effect quickly, rain occur- 
ring five or six hours after treatment will 
not ordinarily interfere with plant response. 


Endothal is effective at relatively low- 
gallon-per-acre rates, and is particularly 
valuable under certain conditions of plant 
maturity where defoliants often fail. It is 
available in handy five-gallon cans and in 
54-gallon drums 


Address: Agricultural Chemicals Department, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Bryan, Texas; Montgomery, Alabama; Berkeley and Los Angeles, 


Califorma, Portland, Oregon; Tacoma, Washington 
Ls 


e : 
Endothal (disodium 3,6 endoxohexahydrophthalate) and De-Fol-Ate are trade marks of 
Pennsylvania Sale Manufacturing Company 


The manufacture and use of Endothal as a 


detoliant and herbicide are covered by one or more of the following U. S. Patents: 2,550,494; 


2,576,080; 2,576,081; 2,576,083. Patent pending on DE-FOL-ATE 


roe rrr rr rr re eH 


| Pennsalt makes a complete line of effective cotton insecticides, both l 


} dusts and sprays, including BHC, 


DDT, Aldrin, Calcium | 


| Arsenate, Parathion, Toxaphene, and various combinations of these. | 
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The United States Rubber Company’s 
Naugatuck Chemical Division has good 
reason to believe it has dealt a death 
blew to destructive storage growth. The 
reason is a new Naugatuck chemical 
a water soluble sait containing 40°, 
maleic hydrazide and called MH-40.* 
Every grower knows the advantage of 
storing away part of a crop like onions 


Left — untreated onion; Right — treated with MH-40 


Naugatuck nips storage growth in 


until the market is more favorable. And 
every grower also knows the risk in- 
volved namely, the sprouting, shrivel- 
ing and wrinkling which can make that 
crop unsalable. 

As far back as 1947, Naugatuck’s re- 
search scientists came up with the first 
version of MH-40. Since then, working 
in cooperation with more than 250 


experiment stations and other agricul. 
turists, they have discovered hundreds 
of potential uses for this unique new 
chemical. One of these uses was for the 
inhibition of storage growth 

Today MH-40 is commercially avail- 
able as a grass inhibitor and wild-onion 
killer. And it won't be long before it will 
be made available as a storage growth 
inhibitor, too! “U.S. Pat No. 2,614,916 


MH-40 is one more example of Naugatuck know-how at work, always 
Striving to introduce new and better products to the agricultural field. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants — Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon -XL-DDT, Thiram 
Naugets, Thiram 50 Dust — fungicides — Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL — insecticides — Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W — fungicide - insecticides — Spergon 


Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust — miticides 
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Aramite 


growth retardants and herbicides —MH-30, MH-40— pre-emergence weed killers—Alanap-t. 
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VED Re ee 


Top-grade bagging materials plus expert designing and careful 
construction, give V-C Multiwall Bags the ability to stand rough, 
tough treatment in handling, in shipping and in storage. 
Better-built V-C Multiwall Bags are made and attractively V-C 
printed to your specifications in the following styles: sewn 
open mouth, sewn valve, sewn valve with sleeve or with tuck-in MULTIWALL BAGS 
2 TO 6 PLY 


fc . ; : ’ Plain or printed in 
Write for full information, or discuss your bag requirements 1 to 4 colors 


with a V-C representative. Get the facts now on V-C’s speedy 
deliveries and expert technical assistance. 


sleeve, pasted open mouth, and pasted valve. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
ih and Perry Streets, Richmond, Virginie 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Go. + Wilmington, N. C. + New York, N. Y. + E. St. Louis, Ill. + Cincinnati, Ohio 


OTHER V-C PRODUCTS: Phosphate Rock Products * Complete Fertilizers * Chemicals + Cleansers « Textile Fibers + Pest Control Products 
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United storage installations throughout the 

east and central states have given years of 

; — trouble-free service. We will be glad to refer 
i; a. 3 you to customers for proof, on request. 


30,000 Gallon NHs Storage Tanks 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Fabricated per latest ASME specifica- ~~ Complete line of accessory equipment 
tions to meet all industry standards available—pumps, unloading com- 
and state requirements. pressors, platforms, etc. 


& Hartford (or equivalent) inspected. & Finest materials used throughout. 


Manufacturing points in Pa., Tenn., Backed by a service organization with 
Ohioand Ill.— favorable shipping rates specialized experience in L-P Gas and 
to most areas east of the Rockies. Anhydrous Ammonia installations. 


WRITE Wi E N for quotations on your require- 
ments. Ad o VIRE QR EHO, IF IQDAY... a few tanks available on which 


we can promise immediate delivery, and more deliverable in August and later months. 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS CO. 


806 ANDRUS BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Sales Representatives: 


C. A. Ballard Robert J. Bell Herb C. Koch D. A. Larson J. P. Lyons S. R. Navickas W. A. Stange 
Box 988 211N.3rdSt.,Apt.5 3216 Delano St. 330 Couch Ave. 1011 Electric Bidg. #1 W. St. Albens Rd. 231 Linden Drive 
Clinton, Miss. La Crosse, Wis. Midland, Texas Kirkwood, Mo. Houston, Texas Mpls. 16, Minn. Centerville, Ohio 
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EFFECTIVE 
CONTROL FOR 


Here's new, proven control of boll weevils 
and other bothersome costly cotton insect pests. 
It's new Heptachlor, fully approved for cotton 
insects by the Federal Government and cotton- 
raising states. So powerful, you'll be surprised 
how little you have to use to do an effective job 

. on boll weevils as little as four ounces to 
the acre per application. And such applications 
control a wide variety of other cotton insect 


pests at the same time. Heptachlor is also tops 
in economy. 

Easy, too. Heptachlor can be applied in wet- 
table powders, emulsifiable concentrates or 
free-flowing dusts. So, for an easier, bigger 
cotton yield, get Heptachlor, the more econom- 
ical cotton insect toxicant. Contact your dealer, 
county agent, or write to us right away for com- 
plete facts and information about Heptachlor. 
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General Offices and Laboratories 
330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVE S$ 


+ 
- 
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Division ae oe 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York state 
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From new modern Republic coke ovens like 


A reliable large-tonnage producer 


of top-analysis 


Ammonium Sulphate... 


Part of Republic Steel’s present $450,000,000 
expansion program includes new coke ovens 
to feed coke to additional blast furnaces. 


And from these new, modern coke ovens, you 
now will be able to get regular shipments of 
top-analysis Ammonium Sulphate for your fer- 
tilizer blends. 


For information on Republic Ammonium Sul- 


phate, contact or write to: 


these will come additional tonnages of top- 


quality Republic Ammonium Sulphate. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


COAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
REPUBLIC BUILDING e¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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TANT CHARACTERISTIC OF 


wren FERTILIZERS PR 


"BY DORR-DESIGNED 


These chemical fertilizers will never compact in a storage 
bin nor clog a farmer’s spreader. Their uniform, round 
granules will remain free-flowing and dustless until used 
. . . thanks to the exclusive Dorrco Fines Recirculation 
System employed in their production. 


This is the only System which can interchangeably 
produce triple superphosphate, ammonium phosphates 
and sulfate or complete concentrated products in a 100% 
granular form of exceptional uniformity. It is but one of 
the many innovations introduced in the field of phosphatic 
fertilizer production by Dorr during the past 35 years. 


“bint 
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It will pay you to check Dorr’s complete facilities 
ranging from laboratory testing through plant designe 
and construction. Write for Bulletin #8000, or better 
atill, let us send an engineer to discuss your problems 
from the standpoint of economics and process. No 
obligation, of course. 


am, “Batter tools TODAY to mast tomorrows. domandl 


2) ORR 


WORLD-WIDE RESEARCH + ENGINEERING + EQUIPMENT 
THE DORR COmPaat * ENGINEERS STAMFORD, CONN. 


Olfices, Associoted Come es Representatives i the world 
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Spring application of 10-10-10' 


increases wheat yield 8-13 bushels 


for Ray Whetstone, Lima, Ohio 


JULY, 1953 
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Time and again it has been proved that 
high-nitrogen fertilizers yield a profitable re- 
turn to the farmers who use them. And they 
can be equally profitable to mixers and dealers 
who sell them. 

A little extra sales effort on high-nitrogen 
fertilizers will pay off for you. Farmers who 
use them tell their neighbors about the in- 
creased yields and demand grows rapidly. 

Farmers especially like high-nitrogen fertil- 


business for you 


izers that get a major part of their nitrogen 
content from U'S‘S Ammonium Sulphate. 
This is a dry free-running material that be- 
haves well in storage and doesn’t tend to clog 
drills or other distributing equipment. 

Get full information on U-S‘S Ammonium 
Sulphate from your nearest Coal Chemical 
sales office, or write directly to United States 
Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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Wo EFFECTIVE BOTANICALS 


A WIDE VARIETY OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER 
VEGETABLE AND SUGAR CANE BORER 
LIVESTOCK INSECTS CRANBERRY FRUIT WORM 


NO RESIDUE PROBLEM? 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 


Cre COMPANY 


LS SA ile DIVISION STREET. CHICAGO 10, ks 
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Get these outstanding manuals 
on latest fumigation techniques 


YOURS ON REQUEST— Unusually complete and ex- 

plicit fumigation instructions in manual form. Step by 
You know the effectiveness of Methyl Bromide, finest chem- pr aeons puungrert Ng nee 
° ; : Bromide oa ations, including dosages, equipment 
ny fumigant _ a Now - “ get sera ond qreenit olen Indicate the type of 
acts on every phase of its application for rodent, insect, an cpplication of interest to you on chert below. Pest- 
weed seed control. master manval will be sent at once. No obligation. 


Michigan Chemical Corporation, prime producer of Pest- 
master Methyl Bromide in both cylinders and cans, offers PLEASE CHECK YOUR BUSINESS CLASSIFICATION 
OC Grower 


an unusually detailed set of fumigation manuals for your 

convenience. Whether your interest is in growing, storage, C) Pecker 
or processing of grain, fruit, meat, dairy products, tobacco, 

cotton, peanuts, or other faods, you'll find complete in- 

structions and invaluable advice regarding your fumigation 

needs. Simply indicate your interest on the chart at right 

and mail today. Your particular manual will be on its way 

at once. 


michigan chemical 
0) Meat Packing Plents () Have Representative Call 
COTPOTAalEON Saint Louis, Michigan rm 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: Send request to Dept. 10, Michigan Chemical Corp. 


230 Park Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


PRIME PRODUCERS OF DDT, PESTMASTER METHYL 


BROMIDE AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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One-Stop NITROGEN Service 
For Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Nitrogen 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA [fo formulation. A uni- 


> 29407 
ae Ie 


formly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen content, 82.25 


LION AQUA AMMONIA s/o formulation or acid oxidation. 
Ammonia content about 30°). Other grades to suit you 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER — bor direct appli- 
cation or formulation. Improved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 
33.5°) nitrogen 

LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS —for formula- 
tion. Three types to suit varying weather and manufacturing 
conditions. 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA for direct application or 
formulation. Large free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed nitrogen 
content, 21%. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE — Lion provides special technical assist- 
ance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write to CHEMICAL SALES 
DIVISION for quick service. 


LION OIL 2, COMPANY 
ON 
EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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SEWN 
PASTED 
VALVE TYPE VALVE TYPE 


mond. 


‘\fulti-\Walls 


OPEN MOUTH 
OPEN MOUTH 
SEWN BOTTOM PASTED BOTTOM 


Brilliant multi-color printing of your brands on 
Hammond Multi-Walls ... combined with the 
uniform high quality of papers and materials 
used in their production, provide you with ship- 
ping containers second to none. Manufactured 
to exacting standards every step of the way, 
Hammond Multi-Walls are attractive and strong 
for safe, economical delivery of your products. 
Consult your Hammond man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wellsburg: W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Representctives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. + BLUEFIELD, VA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. « KANSAS CITY, MO. + MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. + LIGONIER, PA. - WASHINGTON, D.C. - NEW YORK, N.Y. - AKRON, OHIO - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Kill Cotton-Killing Insects with 


q ie ot te y 
_ e 


DIAMOND'S Organic Chemicals Division—one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of basic insecticides—at your service 
when yeu need it and where you need it—right in the cotton- 
growing South. Rapid shipments to any point on a moment's 
notice of a serious infestation. 


DIAMOND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


100% Technical 
100% Gomme lsomer of BHC 
36% Technical 
Weed & ‘:ush Killers 
lsopro;» Esters 
Butyl Esters 
Butexy ‘oxy Prepanol Esters 
(o» veletiie type) 


Acoricids 


$eed Dis ectant 


‘ i, 
RE iy 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Organic Chemicals Division >» @ 
80 Lister Avenue ° Newark 5, New Jersey y ° 
Plants: Houston, Texes ond Newerk, New Jersey Chemitals youve by 
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He can’t stand that slow mixing cycle! 


But you don’t have to go that far, chum. Give us a chance 
to help. We've got a mixer that can boost your daily output as 
much as 10%. It's the Worthington fertilizer mixer with an 
engineered blade design that gives the fastest mixing cycle 
we know of. You save time with every batch and can set up 
the mixer for continuous agitation. Mixing is thorough, too, 
and special mixer design eliminates these other big problems 
for you: 

CORRODED DISCHARGE CHUTE—the Worthington dis- 
charge chute is out of the mixer during mixing time. Proper 
balance makes manual control of chute easy. Pneumatic con- 
trols are also available. 

HARMFUL DUST SPREADING—the Worthington fertilizer 
mixer’s charging and discharging chutes are designed for dust- 
proof operation. A sealing disc attached to the discharge chute 
revolves with the drum to assure dustproof mixing. 

HEAVY HORSEPOWER CONSUMPTION — Worthington’s 
specially engineered anti-friction construction assures peak op- 
erating efficiency with lowest possible horsepower consumption. 


THE MODERN WORTHINGTON DRUM-TYPE 

FERTILIZER MIXERS are available in capacities SEND THIS COUPON TODAY to learn more about how to 
of 4, 1, 2 and 3 tons. reduce mixing time and cost with a Worthington fertilizer mixer. There's 
a skilled Worthington engineer near your plant. At your request, he'll 
be glad to call on you. 

Worthington Corporation 

Industrial Mixer Division 

Plainfield, New Jersey 


Industrial Mixers 


—_ 
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Cotton defoliation pcys— in higher prices at the gin 
in faster, easier, less costly picking 


Defoliated cotton (below, left) produced middling, 
and undefoliated cotton (right) low middling. The 
better price for the cleaner cotton was far above 
defoliation costs. 


Photo: Courtesy Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station 


From Georgia 


to Cala fornia es 


wherever cotton grows... 


CYANAMID Defoliants are most widely used and recommended 


CYANAMID defoliants are true defoliants. 
They act like a light frost to make leaves 
drop off without burning the plants or 
bolls. CYANAMID defoliants also offer a 
wide margin of safety in dosage. Slightly 
higher or lower dosages can still give good 
defoliation without damage to the crop. 
CYANAMID defoliants are nitrogen-based 
materials which leave no undesirable, 
detrimental or damaging residues. 


There is a CYANAMID defoliant for every need: 
AERO” Cyanamid, Special Grade. The orig- 
inal defoliant in dust form for use where 
dews are present to activate the chemical. 


AERO* Cyanamid, Soluble. Highly effective 
spray defoliant for cotton under conditions 
which favor a liquid over a dust application. 


AERO* Sodium Cyanamid, Dust. Hygro- 
scopic dust defoliant developed especially 
for use on cotton in the absence of dews in 
semi-arid areas. 


Write today for complete information. 


? 
AMERICAN G AHANUEA COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Producers of: 

AERO” CYANAMID Fertilizers — Herbicides 

THIOPHOS” Parathion Technical + CYANOGAS® Calcium Cyanide Fumigants 
POTASSIUM CYANATE Weedkiller for Agriculture ond Turf + 


AEROPRILLS", Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate - MALATHON Insecticides 
* HCN Fumigants + ACRYLON® Spot Fumigant 
AEROTIL* Soil Conditioners 


*Trade-mark 
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COMMENTS 


; HILE some may doubt that any 
\WW substantial frontiers still exist to 
Y bring about significant agricul- 
tural progress, well-versed agron- 
omists and other agriculturists are indicating 
that fertilizer consumption in the United States 
could be increased greatly by widespread utili- 
zation of irrigation systems even in_ regions 
where rainfall is more or less plentiful. A panel 
at the recent meeting of the National Fertilizer 
Association brought out this point clearly. 

One agronomist indicated that if irrigation 
were installed widely in an area, the colleges 
would have to double their recommendations 
for fertilizer use, and actual consumption should 
be increased some four times. Why? Because 
supplemental irrigation would increase crop 
yields to the extent that much more fertilizer 
would have to be applied to compensate for that 
which is removed by the greater harvest. 

One speaker declared that when a farmer puts 
supplemental irrigation on a field, he has to start 
thinking about fertilizer for that field in terms 
of tons instead of hundred pound bags. That is 
the angle which looks increasingly interesting to 
the fertilizer trade. 

But before too much excitement is generated 
by these encouraging facts, one must also take 
a look at some things to be ironed out before 
widespread irrigation may be accomplished. 

One important point is that of water re- 
sources. These include underground water sup 
plies, stored run-off water in ponds and reser- 
voirs, and water from natural streams. Another 
knotty problem arises from the legal angle in 
volved in the use of water from these natural 


streams. 
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A grower may have a nice creek or other 
stream running through his land, making an 
ideal source of water for increasing his farm's 
production. But downstream may be a neighbor, 
also expecting to make use of the same stream 
which wanders through Ais property, too. Should 
the first grower be allowed to capture all of the 
water, leaving his good neighbor with only a dry 
ditch? Who is entitled to the water? 

If widespread use of fertilizer through irriga- 
tion and greater need for additional plant food 
comes to pass because of this, then the fertilizer 
industry might do well to encourage growers in 
their areas to make use of this crop-increasing 
system. 


FTER three years of waiting for 
pesticide residue tolerances to be 
issued by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, the trade is reaching 

the point of real irritation. This annoyance is 
also shared by major farm organizations which 
maintain, correctly, that any tolerances chang- 
ing established farm practice should be announc- 
ed in time for growers to plan accordingly. 

That the same is even more true in the pesti- 
cide manufacturing trade is rather obvious. How 
can producers of insecticides plan very far ahead 
and provide ample materials for crop protection 
at the risk of having adverse tolerances set? The 
grower, likewise is reluctant in some cases, to use 
adequate amounts of pest control chemicals, 
fearing that a sudden announcement in mid- 
season might catch him with too much residue 
on his harvested Crops. 

The FDA hearings were completed in 1950. 
This is the middle of 1953. Why the delay? Why? 
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Described as a “tide” moving forward, pesti- 


cide-fertilizer mixtures are catching on in many 
parts of the country. What does this mean 
to the manufacturer? Here are some thought- 


ERHAPS as part of the over-all 
need to cut production costs or 
maybe from a desire on th 
part of farmers to try something new, 
the trend toward mixing pesticides, 
particularly msecticides, with ferti 
lizers is quite evident in the trade to 
day. Whether or not such an idea 
will catch the fancy of both manu 
facturers and users to a broad extent 
remains to be seen, but at present, 
the movement has been deseribed as 
a “tde™; and its advance in some 
areas has been considerabh 

From the grower’s point of 
view, the advantages of being able 
to apply both plant food and pest 
ontrol matertals in the same opera 
tion are obviously desirable. Savings 
can be realized in labor, equipment, 
gasoline and time; and with the farm 
er caught in the midst of a continuing 
cost-price squeeze it is understand 
able that he should grasp at any rea 
sonable-sounding idea to lower his 


unit cost of production 
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provoking questions and answers regarding— 


FERTILIZER and 
PESTICIDE MIXTURES 


By using more fertilizer, he 
has been told, his unit cost can be 
reduced substantially. This, he under 
stands. Using the same argument, he 
can rather easily talk himself into 
the idea of further savings through 
the appheation of two necessities in a 
single operation instead of in two 

This reasoning, plus prompt 
ing in some quarters by extension 
people, has created the demand which 
many in the fertilizer and insecticide 
trade are wondering what to do 
ibout. On what basis should a mixer 
decide whether or not he should give 
this idea a try? Will sales of both 
plant food and pest control materials 
he increased? Could the local market 
be exploited more successfully with 
such an offering? What is involved in 
manufacturing and marketing fert: 
lizer-pesticide mixtures? 

Any mixer who has studied 
the problem objectively and thorough 
ly has probably discovered a number 


f factors which give him pause 


From the muixer’s standpoint, the 
problems are numerous, but perhaps 
not imsurmountable. They involve 
state and federal regulations cover- 
ing pesticides, labeling, packaging 
problems, and liability. These are be 
yond the problems involved in the 
mixing process itself which presents 
numerous additional considerations. 
How about the matter of com- 
patibility? Chlorinated hydrocarbons, 
for instance, are compatible with or- 
dinary fertilizer materials when stored 
at normal temperatures, but all of 
them (except dieldrin and aldrin) are 
inactivated by alkalis at ordinary tem- 
peratures. At higher temperatures, 
they are much more easily decom- 
posed or volatilized) When one con- 
siders that the temperature of mixed 
fertilizers may exceed 100° C when 
ammoniated and that DDT decom 
poses rapidly at 70° C, it is rather 
obvious that the addition of pesticides 
must he made after ammoniation 
This, in turn, adds to the pro- 
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duction cost since an additional blend- 
ing operation is involved; and more 
than that, the blending of just a few 
pounds of insecticidal material with 
large masses of fertil’ter requires 
much greater time and care as any 
fertilizer mixer will recognize im- 
mediately. Intimate blending is re- 
quired to prevent the small portion 
of insecticide from lodging in one 
part of the batch and leaving the re- 
mainder devoid of any at all. It has 
been suggested* that preblending the 
pesticide with a small portion of the 
batch and then adding this partly- 
diluted mix to the rest of the batch, 
will help to solve the problem 

Pesticides vary in their toxicity 
to man, ranging from practically nil 
to those with extreme acute toxicity 
The fertilizer mixer undertaking to 
add insecticides to fertilizer products 
must he fully acquainted with the 
type of material he is using. (Toxicity 
data is available from the manufactur- 
ers of pesticides) Toxic dusts can be 
hazardous to workers in some in 
stances, and in such cases, mixing 
plants must install forced ventilation 
or other means of exhausting such 
dusts or mists from the working area 
It will also be necessary to clean 
thoroughly the mixing unit after add- 
ing some pesticides, particularly if 
herbicides, such as 2,4-D, are used. 

Other added costs will be real- 
ized in the instruction of employees 
in safe handling of these materials, as 
well as provision and care of special 
clothing and protective devices and 
extra labelling of the finished product, 
as discussed later. The fertilizer mixer 
must also consider critically the econo- 
mics involved in producing two dif- 
ferent fertilizers of the same grade 
one with a pestic ide added and the 
other without. Such a process would 
of course add to the cost of produc- 
tion 

Another important considera- 
tion is that of wage rates and the atti- 
tude of workers and/or labor unions 
toward working with materials known 
to be hazardous. Compensation in- 
surance rates are almost bound to rise 
under such a situation, and some 
mixers report that insurance com 


*Rentz, F. L., Jr., “Should Pesticides be 
Mixed with Fertilizers”, Agricultural Chemi- 
cala, Vol. 7, No. 5, May, 1962. 


panies are reluctant to cover unskilled 
laborers for work with pesticides. A 
workman who “gets by” in a fertilizer 
mixing plant may be incapable of 
handling hazardous materials with the 
necessary precautions 

This problem of handling and 
mixing pesticides and fertilizers goes 
all through the normal plant opera- 
tions . . . and beyond. Farmers ac- 
customed to handling bags of ferti 
lizer will also stand the possibility of 
harm unless they are warned proper’ 
ly and instructed exactly how the 
mixed products must be handled and 
used. They must be told how not 
to use the material . . . on what 
crops it may be applied satisfactorily 
and on what ones it could be harmful 


Registration Involved 

HIS brings up the most impor- 

tant consideration of all . . . that 
involving registration, labeling, re- 
sponsibility for safe use . . . inter- 
state sales. 

Fertilizer manufacturers, in 
many instances, are not too well 
acquainted with the formidable array 
of regulations which govern the man- 
ufacture, labeling, shipping and sale 
of pesticidal materials. When such 
materials are included in a fertilizer 
mixture, then the laws apply and the 
mixer, hitherto unaffected by such 
rules is involved 

The Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide and Rodenticide Act of 1947 
regulates the marketing of all insecti- 
cides in interstate commerce. Under 
this law, the user of pesticides must 
be furnished with specific information 
on how the product should be used 
to be effective and at the same time 
cause no damage to the user, his 
crops, or his animals. 

Packages containing pesticides 
(this would be the fertilizer bag in 
the case of mixtures) must bear labels 
showing in addition to the name or 
brand of the material, net contents, 
name and address of the manufac 
turer or distributor, an ingredient 
statement, a warning or caution state 
ment, and if the product is highly 
toxic, the word “poison” in red, the 
skull and cross bones and an antidote 
statement. 

Before any insecticide may be 


marketed legally in interstate com 
merce, it must be registered with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. To 
obtain registration, an application to 
gether with the formula and proposed 
labeling must be submitted to the De- 
partment.** 

Should the fertilizer-pesticide 
mixer say to himself, “Well, these 
Federal regulations apply only to in- 
terstate trade. My business is entirely 
within my own state”, he must be 
reminded that in addition to the Fed- 
eral Law, most states also have laws 
covering the distribution and sale of 
economic poisons shipped solely with 
in the state. 

In states where the sale of 
fertilizer-pesticide mixtures has been 
approved, these mixtures must be 
registered to comply with both the 
fertilizer and pesticide laws. Ferti- 
lizer mixers desiring to market pesti- 
cide mixtures must get acquainted 
with regulations covering this phase 
of the business 

Discussions with representa- 
tives of both the fertilizer and insecti- 
cide trades have brought out further 
questions concerning the sale of pesti- 
cide-plant food combinations. In order 
to print all the information on a bag, 
would it be possible for a firm to 
utilize the thousands of bags it may 
have in stock at the present time? 
Some have suggested that an addi- 
tional tag should be affixed, giving all 
the information about the economic 
poison contained. “But what happens 
if the tag is accidentally or otherwise 
torn off?" one manufacturer inquired. 

In view of the fact that liabil- 
ity can go back to the mixer in the 
event of damaves to crop or to user, 
this poses a serious hazard. “Suppose 
a farmer in my trade area buys ferti- 
lizer containing BHC for use on cot- 
ton”, one southern mixer asks, “And 
he uses part of it on his peanut crop 
This could very easily make his pea- 
nuts unmarketable, and who would 
he responsible?” 

Another point, brought out by 
an entomologist, is that of correct 


(Turn to Page 131) 


**Specifie information concerning registra- 
tion of these materials is available from the 
l. S. Department of Agriculture, Insecticide 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C 
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HE fertilizer industry taces i 


number of changes and uncer 

tamnties in the near future. For 
nearly two decades there has been 
a penod of msing economy, with on 
creasing national imcome and continu 
ed farm = prosperity. The sales and 
consumption of agnecultural chemical 
and mixed plant food has reached an 
alltome high. Growers have enjoyed 
increasing prosperity, have paid off 
debts, added much new mechanical 


equipment t 


their farm plants, and 
with larger use of fertilizer have at 
tamed the greatest) productivity in 
history. Anded by high demand dur 
img two war periods and by pric 
supports and other government help 
to some extent, they have gained a 
larver share of the national mecom 
than ever befor The tertuhzer im 
dustry has, with enlarged producti 
capacity, kept pace with this growth 
ind has bkews nyoyed prosperou 
tim 


But the fertilizer imdustr 


' 
not alow th CAD INSOn t 
t urn t! 1 Al! str 
} revert j 


What's Ahead for the 


Fertilize 
Industry ? 


The total national income for 1953 
will be approximately $306 billion. 
four times that of 1940. Also we arc 
not alone m tacing the uncertainties 
of the future, in fact the plant food 
mdustry is m stronger condition and 
has a much better long term outlook 
than many other businesses Th 
farmer has gamed better recognition 
and today ait rs well understood that 
the buying power of the agricultural 
community must be maintained 1 
there are to be prosperous conditions 
in our whole economy 

Estimates indicate that in this 
fertihzer year pust coming to a clos 
farmers will have used for the ith 
consecutive year, an mereased quant 
ity of plant nutrients. They will have 
used 432 percent as much nitrogen 
$24 percent as much P.O., and 444 
percent as much K.© as they did im 
1938. 16 years ave This year. even 
with farmers somewhat less prosper 
ous, and taced with st-pric 


ju tik’ hose ft buy mor fort: 


for the next year’s business and judge 
the trend as far ahead as we can 
In that respect, the present 1s a period 
of more concern than during any 


recent years 


There are three main cond 
trons that cause this situation 


(1) War uncertainty whether ther 
will be continued small war, big 
war, just cold war, or the he ped 


Peace 


About the Author 


Mr Ware as chairman of the 
board of directors, the National Fertilizer 


Association, and president of International 
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(2) The changed government i: 
Washingt n pavir “ga more real 
istic approach to tarm subsidies 
surpluses and stich pre blen s 


(3) The conunued expansion and 
changes in the plant tood a 
dustry 
Regarding the first and most 

important, the possibility of war or 
peace overshadows all other con 
siderations when trying to forecast 
our markets ahead. That, of coursc 
is true of our whole cconomy and it 
is an uncertainty that wil! most likely 
he with us for a long perrod. It seens 
certain we are faced with large mih 
tary expenditures for many years and 
and with that a high rate of industrial 
activity and employment. The presi 
deat of a large wirplane manufactur 
ing company told me something last 
week of the new developments 

vuided missiles, the new steering dk 
vices used on these piloted airplanes 
ind the tremendous power plants 
ifforded by the yet engines on military 
aircraft. We cannot afford to. stop 
work on the development of thes 
devices; we must keep ahead of othe: 
nations and it ts very, very expensive 
to do so. That, and the need for 
continued intensive atomic develop 
ment alone will assure a_ lively 
cconomy for years ahead. With all 
the world’s ills so prodigious, peac 


is not likely to come abruptly 


The change in Washington ts, 
in my opinion, to the king of most 


business men. The fertthzer industry 


welcomes and suppor correction of 


the many unsound government agri- 


LOUIS WARE 
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cultural operations. Sufhaent tim 
must be allowed, however, and cor 
rective measures should not be naadk 
so fast that the agricultural industry 
will be made to sufer a private dk 
pression. It is encovraging to note 
the concern of the President an 
others in government in that respect 
In fact, there never was a time when 
an understanding of the need tor 
preserving a degree of prosperity on 
the farms was more prevalent in our 
government and when the tarmer had 
a stronger voice im matters affecting 
new legislation or changes im govern 


mental operation 


Industry Keeps Growing 
ONCERNING the vreat changes 

9 in the plant food imdustry, the 
expansion during recent years and the 
present projected growth 1s tamales 
to all. Many large nitrogen plant: 
have been built, there are two new 
potash mines with other expansion in 
the potash field being planned, th 
phosphate mining plants have been 
enlarged and there is greatly increased 
production capacity of multiple supe: 
phosphate, either already completed 
or being planned. Also large plants 
are being built to produce high 
analysts fertilizers. Our industry ts 
over 100 years old in this country 
but never before was there anything 
like these changes and growth 

Much of this expansion was 
planned in 1951 and urged by the 
United States Government. At that 
time the Department of Agricultur 
basing their figures on a nation-wide 
survey and allowing for the increased 
population and continued advances of 
technological usage on the farm, pre 
dicted there would be required by 
1955, 76 percent more nitrogen, 65 
percent more P.O,, and 58 percent 
more K.O. Encouragement in th 
form of tax concessions was granted 
to induce this expansion 

In the fertilizer expansion now 
in progress and projected between th 
years 1951 and 1955, private industry 
is investing some $600 million of it 
own capital. These new facilities will 
he < ipabl of producing $700 million 
worth of additional fertilizers. In 
other words, in order to provide a 


tarmer with $100 worth of additional 


tertihizer someone has to invest $86 
in new plant and equipment 

It is a well remembered fact 
that the fertilizer industry as a whok 
earned little or no profit in years 
1930 to 1940. The farms of the coun 
try were impoverished, collections in 
the plant food business were poor 
and many bad business practices 
caused the industry to suffer. Now, 
atter a relatively short period of good 
business and prosperous conditions, 
the mdustry has been persuaded to 
carry out this spectacular growth pro 
gram. The older companies have built 
new plants, there are new producers 
in the field and several of the larg 
chemical companies and others plan 
to go into the fertilizer business or 


have already done so 


Farm Income Dwindles 


— current farm situation is not 
as good as during recent year 
Farm exports are down 30 percent 
and the average prices received by 
the farmer tor his produce are down 
17 percent trom that of 1951. Dur 
ing this year quantities of foreign 
nitrogen have been offered, potash 
trom abroad in larger quantities has 
been imported and it as lkely that 
fertihizer materials from foreign sours 
es will continue to increase 

While a sudden change in the 
war situation or other unexpected 
incidents may reverse the condition, 
itis a fact that there is now a level 
ing off or down-turn in farm income 
Normally it would be expected that 
fertihizer sales would follow the same 
trend. However, there have been 
changes in recent years and there 1s 
something we can do about it 

This is a challenge to our in 
dustry which can be answered only in 
one way; that 1s, by greater sales 
effort and by adhering to good busi 
ness practice. If we lessen our efforts 
to promote greater uses of fertilizer 
or it we drift into bad business prac 
tices, the industry's present well-being 
ould soon be wasted and our outlook 
turned downward. We have had a 
relatively long period of easy selling 
but the time is here for us to promot 


and sell more aggressively 


(Turn to Page 121) 
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PMecerd attendance, a paneb@idéus: - use 
3 plant food acrow the ae by 
outrhauding g vernmer mab @iicta:: Home- 
Stead hotel, mark the = 


Hood Council 


ITH high-ranking officials of In his annual address, presi made in meeting these tremendously 


the S Dey irtment§ of ck nt Truitt told the group that “pro accelerat d pr duction ue vals.” He 
‘ Agriculture. the chairman of ducing the kinds and quantities of added that new facilities are being 
r the House Committee on Aygneculture fertilizers necessary to meet the de built and older Operations enlarged 
: and representatives of colleges, stat mands of American farmers is a con as rapidly as possible consistent with 
3 agencies and the industry on the pr tribution to the national welfare” and the availability of essential materials. 
gram, the American Plant Food Coun reported that plant food production He also reviewed the Land- 
cu held its enhth annual convention records have been set by the industry Grant College and U. § Department 
at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs for the past 15 consecutive years of Agriculture program calling for 
Va, June 11-14. Registration totaled He reviewed the fertilizer in more efhcient use of fertilizer and re- 
nearly 550, according to Paul A dustry expansion program calling for ported that “some action ranging 
Truitt, A.PLF.C. president 70 percent more nitrogen, 55 percent from an expressed interest to com- 
An agricultural forum, discuss a gion and 51 percent more prehensive programs have been re- 
ing “Fertilizers Blaze New Trail potash by 1955, compared with 1951, ported in 35 states since September 

Across the Nation” featured one pro and sand “steady progress is being of 1952." 


gram, awards were presented to two Below: Retiring chairman of APFC Terming the efficient use of 

farm magazines for their activities in Executive Commuttes James F. Doetsch fertilizer “a key to efficiency,” Mr. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation, New one 

‘ fostering sonl-building: and the annual York, talks with newly-elected chairman, Truitt said that “fertilizer manufac- 

: A.P_F.C. banquet featured an address W.T. Wright, vice-president, F.S. Royster turers have in the past, and will con- 
| : I 

ns usc Guano Co. Norfolk, Va. (center) and : , Mecicativ ab i. 
Yy «a prominent Ongressman Paul T. Truitt, APFC president tinue to go efficiently out their 
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work of producing every year new 
record tonnages of plant foods. View 
ing the past 15 years of new records 
in plant food production which he 
described as “no small accomplish 
ment,” he added that “few industries 
serving agriculture have done a better 
job or have done their various jobs 
so well — as fertilizer manufacturers.” 

“Getting farmers to use ferti 
lizer more efficiently is a never-end 
ing job.” he said. “There is a job 
and a responsibility that industry, 
Government and the Colleges share, 
and share equally. The farmer must 
use all the tools of agricultural pro- 
duction wisely and efhiciently if he 1s 
to stay in the business of farming 
and if he is to build good consumer 


relationships. 


USDA Policies Changing 
HAT the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture wishes to serve, not 
dictate to the American people, was 
emphasized in a_ talk by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture J. Earle 
Coke. “Our sole desire 1s to be of 


In the Photos 

(Top row): Albert B. Baker, Jr., Brad- 
ley & Baker, New York; C J. Ball, Phillips 
Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va.: Albert Woods ; 
George Wash, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. ; and S. Y. Priddy, Chas. W. Priddy 
& Co., Norfolk, Va. Mrs. H. B. Mann; Joseph 
A. Howell, president, Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corp., Richmond, Va. and Mrs. Howell; 
Dr. H. B. Mann, president, American Potash 
Institute, Washington, D. C 
Second row: Bill Merritt, Hl. J Baker 
& New York Fred Coffee, Wilson & 
Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ; Glenn 
Lucas, Peninsula Fertilizer Works, Tampa, 
Fla James Rossman, Woodruff Fertilizer 
Works, Ine., North Haven, Conn. ; and Bill 
Reisack, H. J Baker & Bro, New York 
Byron FE. Stewart and Mrs. Stewart, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Third row: Dr. Paul D Sanders, editor, 
The Southern Planter (L) presents to Louis 
H. Wilson, information chief and secretary, 
ALP.F.C., a plaque indicating life membership 
in Agricultural Editors’ Association Dr. & 
Mrs. A. H. Moseman, chief, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
U_S.D.A., Beltaville, Md.; Mra. Robert Salter 
and Dr. Salter, head of the U. S. Seil Con- 
servation Commission, Washington, a 

Fourth row: (seated) A. M. Eno, GLF, 
Ithaca, N. Y Dr. L. B. Nelson, U.S.D.A., 
Beltsville, Mad and Ed. Phillips, GLF, New 
York. (Standing): C. J. Crissy, GLF, Ithaca ; 
Bill Stark, Atlantic Fertilizer Co Riverhead, 
N. Y.: and George Serviss, GLF, Ithaca, N. . A 
Joe Whittington, Mathieson Chemical Co., Bal- 
timore, Md Rill Webster, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago Ross Worthington, International 
Paper Co., New York: and John A. Nicholson, 
Agricultural Che micals, New York 

Fifth row Ww. H Appleton, Potash 
Company of America Atlanta, Ga Fred 
Techter, Nitrowen Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., New York; and E. W. Harvey, 
Nitrowen Division. Group at one of the re- 
ceptions at the Homestead during the conven- 


tion 

Rettem row Bill Chadwick, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp... New York; 
Rob Lenhart, GLI New York Milton Malone 
and Bob Borg, beth of International Minerels 
& Chemical Corp. K D. Jacob, U.S.D.A., 
Beltsville, Md.; James Gorman American 
Cyanamid Co New York J M Porter, 
American Cyanamid Co J R Sheffield, 
Coronet Phosphate: and H. G. Cunningham, 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga 
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vant t nve leadership 
rshiy ir proper tun 
lared 


Th Ass! 


i Six yp mnt 


tunt Secretary out 


picture of the Di 
partments future policies as tollows 
“First of all, we are committed 
to greater emphasis on research and 
education 

‘Second, we  hehev 


mnteyration m re 


ther 
should he vreatet 
search by private and pubhe agencies 
need to tr thes 


and we tovether 


efforts 


“Third, it is a pohey im this 


idmimistration to decentralize govern 
ment functions. The Land-Grant Col 
ley . with ther vast resources mn each 


tats and thew reputation for ob 


tivity can certamnly assume a much 
vreater role m= the development of 
farm programs 

“Fourth, our agricultural policy 
will emphasize 
ot both 


“Fifth, we are for 


ureater development 


more con 


servation, not less. In that connec 


tion, we recoymize that complete con 


servation planning requires more than 
Thos 


soil in 


structures to prevent erosion 
practices which help hold th 
place are an essential part of the plan 
This 


ments to make possible the establish 


meludes applying mineral ek 


ment and adequate growth of | soil 


conserving ore p 


“Sixth, there must be maxi 


mum treedom for mdividual farmer 


action.” 
The USDA secks a minimum 


of restrictions on farm production 


and marketing to permit the maxi 
mum of dependence on the free 
Photos, thin promue 

Upper  pieture (Lote Rb Bruce Db 
Chantinger Clemson Collewe Clemeon, S. ¢ 


Mra. J. R 
Assistant 


laylor, J: Hon. J. Earl Coke 
Secretary of Avriculture Washing 
tom, DD. € Beattie Jackson, Anderson Ferti 
liver Ce Anderson, 5. ID Taylor 
agronemist ; Mre 
Oklahoma City 


Cloantnger 
Crkin 
Second row Group of fair ladies pr 
tured at one of numerous private parties under 
way at the Ilomestend during conventior 
Third row Hob Walton, t S. Potash 
Atlanta, Ga Mrs. Horace M. Albright 
BK. Portertield M Albright, presi 
S Potash (Cs New York; Mra. Sam 
Hardwick Kill Portertield, t S. Potash 
New York and M Hardwick, aleo of 
S. Potash ¢ Richmond, Va 


market, he said. “This freedom, of 
course, involves responsibility on the 
part of farmers. But experience has 


shown that it 1s possible through in 


vidual and group action to solve 


many probl ms with a minimum ot 
Federal assistance and control.” 


Mr. Coke said that 
people — stall 


som 


haven't brought their 
thinking about farming up to date.” 
adding that “today’s farmer would be 
bankrupt in five years if his produc 
tion per man, per man-hour, or per 
acre was no larger than in the days of 
our great grandtathers.” 


He said that 


the desire and the means to produce 


“farmers have 
abundantly” and predicted that 
total production over a period of 
years will continue to rise.” 

“It the level of 
the American people could be raised 
little, 


nutritional 


there would be no sur 
“If the rea 


just a 
plus sot food.” hy sard 


sonable wants of our present popu 


lation were adequately supplied, this, 
industrial and 


torus ther with 


outlets, 


export 
would provide markets for 
more farm and forest products than 
we now are turning out~ 
Stressing the importance of 
vearing policies and programs “to fit 
the present situation,” Mr. Coke said 
that “policies and programs of the 
past have been constructed largely to 
situations” such as 


meet emervency 


“drouth or war, or depression.” 
Forum Appears 
OLLOWING introduction by 
Dr John R Taylor, Ir _ A.P.F.C 
agronomist, an agricultural forum was 
presented to the group to cover “Fer 


tihizers Blaze New Trails Across th 


Fourth row Robert Reed, editor, 
try Gentleman James Naftel, Pacitie Const 
Herax Co. Auburn, Ala Fred Corkill, Pacitic 
Const Borax, New York; Frank Lavery, Ferti 
lizer Industries, Ine.. New York: Mr. Albright 
Jackson Sitton, Carlsbad, N. M.; and Dr. Bill 


(oun 


Martin, University of Caiifornia 

Fifth row Brief scene at reception 
At left, Huge Riemer, president, Nitrowen Di 
Vision Allied Chemical & Dye Corp New 


York and at rizht end, W I 
president, I S. Royste 
Va 


Wright, vice 
Guane Co... Norfolk 


Fifth row: Lerey Donald, Lion Oil Co 
El Dorade, Ark H. H. Tucker, Coke Oven 
Ammonia Research Bureau, Columbus, Ohio 
Dr. A. W. Kiemme, Uni of Missouri, Colum 
bia and Maleolm Hunter, Nitrowen Division 


Kottom row 1 K. Cowden, Michigan 
State Collewe; Hlon. J. Earl Coke; and APF( 
president Paul T 


Truitt 
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Nation”. Moderator was Dr. Paul D 
Sanders, editor, The Southern Planter, 
Richmond, Va. and the 
represented different portions of the 
United States. From the far west, 
Dr. W. E. Martin, 


specialist, University of 


members 


extension soils 
California, 
appeared; representing the middl 
west, Dr. Arnold W. Klemme, exten 
sion specialist in soils, University of 
Missourt, Columbia; from the south 
east, H. A. Woodle, leader in Agron 
omy Extension Work at 
Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C.: 
ind as an ambassador from the north 
Lester H. Smith, ex 
University ot 


Clemson 


castern states, 
tension = aygronomist, 
Vermont, completed the roster 

In his talk preceeding the ap 
pearance of panel members, Dr. San 
ders described fertihzers as “one ot 
the most effective tools farmers have 
for lowering the per unit cost of tarm 
products.” He pointed oat, however, 
that there are “all too many tarmers 
who are not using plant foods effec- 
tively.” 

‘With our farming acres limit 
ed, with our farm population decreas 
ing, with farm labor costs as high 
as they are today, the efficrent farm 
er in order to stay "nm Dusiness 
most use plant foods efheenthy ” 4 
emphasized 

Pomting to the fert dizer indus 
trys “accelerated program ter imcrea 
ime the production of plant foods. 
Dr. Sanders said that manufactures 


} 


“give ample testimony of their faith 


in the future of farming” and “haw 


established an enviable reputation by 


setting new, all-time records year 


after year.” 


‘A tremendous challenge in 


Photos this page 


Top: Earl J. Coke, Assistang Secre 
tary of Agneculture and T. K. Cowder 
Michigan State College economist, address 
APFC group 


Second row H H Melve r, At 
lanta, Ga: C. T. Harding, Virgimia-Caro 
hina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.: A 


M. Melver, Atlanta ind E. G. Crockett 
Charles Page & Co. New York 
Third row: Winners of “Soil Build 


ers’ Award™ are congratulated by Lous H 
Wilson, APFC secretary and intormatior 
chief il toR) Representative of Su 


agricultural 


accelerated 


the field of 
education and research programs faces 
all ef us in terms of increasing farm 
ine efPctency, of using the know-how 
that we have, and the equipment and 


materi! 


that will shorten the gap bh 
tween the price-cost squeeze “he sand 
The first forum member to ap 


Martin, who told th 


group that “pri Ihably the greatest pos 


pear Was Dr 


sihihty of increased fertihzation in 
Califorma’s cultivated crops, ts in the 
barley, wheat, and cats acreages.” Hi 
said further that some 3! 2 millon 
acres of these crops are grown in Cah 
forma, and that only 18 percent rm 
ceives any nitrogen and eight percent 
any phosphorus. Apphication rates 
are low and a four-year study show 
6067 of the state’s grainland 1s def 
42 


yc 


28¢, deficient in 


cent im nitrogen deficrent im 
phosphorus and 
both 

“yrain fertl 
the Cal 


oted examples to 


Declaring that 
ization does pay farmers, 
tormia agronomust 


show “real possifthties for the 


creased use of fertilizers on gram, *! 
the right materials ere used and th 
are used In proper amounts to gs 
the maximum return to the former 
Dr. Martin discussed the 1m 


provement of “old worn-out) grain 


land” 


land pasture neat 


that a farmer was using as dry 
Lincoln. He said 


a thousand acres were seeded to mi 


tures of three annual clovers r 


crimson, and subterranean and tert 
hzed with 200 pounds of superphos 
phate per acre, adding that ~ tin 
results are most dramatn 

He explained that “the farm 
has heen at le ast 


ers range capacity 


trebled and enough feed has been let 


cessful Farming magazine 
of Pennsylvania Farmers 


representative 


contest winner 


and Mr. Wilson. Hon. Chiford R. Hops 
Kansas, addressing the group 
Fourth row: At Saturday might 


receptior Ralph Douglass, Smith Dou 
lass Co.. Inc., Norfolk, Va.. Pat Wescott 
Douglass Kellar ir d Fred Woods Ir 


Bottom picture (Loto Ro around 
table ) Dor ild I Le« Mrs. I B Porte: 
Mr Porter, Leon S. Kaneicki; Mrs. Gord 
Cunninghar and Mr ( 
Tennessee Corp Atlanta, Ga 


unningtam ‘ 


so that a mixed clover seed crop has 
been taken mm many fields.” 

“We believe that the use of 
new species of clover together 


with proper appheations of phos / 
phorus, hold the key to improvement 
our rangeland.” Dr. Mar 
tin emphasized 


(Turn to Page 112) 
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The Chairman of House Committee 


on Agriculture Presents his views on 


Congress and Agricultural Policy 


HE tertilizer :ndustry 1s a great 

and growing one and ts natural 

ly closely alhed with agriculture 

The industry's prosperity depends 
upon that of the farmer, and he, in 
turn, = becommge more and more de 
pendent upon the fertuizer industry 
Under such circumstances, members 
of the mduetry are cf necessity inten 
ly interested in agricultural policy, 
parti ularly since Government policy 
has become such an important factor 
im agriculture and wili become con 
stantly more important as time goes 
on, A discussion of the question of 
auricultural policy would be of little 
value unless the writer expresses him 
self trankly, and that ts the premise 


upon which this paper is presented 


Policy Important Now 


GRICULTURAL policy has been 
Aw important subject of eco 
nome and political discussion in this 
country for the last 30 years. It will 
continue to be. There are at least four 
reasons why this ts the cas 

1 Agriculture ts so tied in with our 
total economy that we do not dare 
io allow it to get too far out of line 
with other pha es of the economy 

2, We must have a vigorous, pros 
perous and expanding agriculture if 
we are going to produce the quantity 
of agricultural products required to 
meet the needs of a growing nation 
ind to carry out some of the obliga 
tions which have been thrust upon 
us in the field of foreiten affairs 


}. There are certain basic social 


*From paper presented at Sth annual meet. 
ing of American Plant Food Couneil, Hot 
Springs, Va... June 13, 1953 
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values inherent in rural life which we 
cannot lose without grave danger to 
the future of our nation, These values 
are imperiled by economic instability 
in agriculture 
4. The 16 percent of our people 

who live on tarms and the 40 percent 
additional whose interests are closely 
related to agriculture constitute an 
element in the political picture which 
cannot be denied or overlooked in a 
nation where the people rule and 
where economic questions play an im- 
portant part in determining elections 

With these thoughts in mind, 
I should lke to review certain facts 
and situations and indicate their re- 
lationship to agricultural policy 

First, let me mention the 
changing nature of agriculture. One 
hundred and fifty years ago 85 per 
cent of our people lived on farms 
and it took all of them to produce 
enough food, fibre and shelter for 
themselves and the rest of us. One 
hundred years ago 68 percent of our 
people lived on farms. Even as late as 
1910 a third of our people were 
engaged in agriculture 

Now, 16 percent of our people 
live on farms and produce enough 
tood, fibre and shelter for themselves 
and the rest of us. In the case of a 
few commodities this pr duction must 
be supplemented by imports but that 
is offset by substantial exports of other 
agnecultural products 

This great increase in agricul 
tural efhciency can be ascribed to 
everal things one is our heritage 


f rich soil: another is mechanization: 


still another is our system of agricul 


T he 


combination of these and other factors 


tural research and education 


has made our agriculture the best in 
the world 


But I still haven't touched upon 
the most important difference between 
farming one hundred or even twenty: 
five years ago and today. Until com- 
paratively recently farming was prac- 
tically a self-contained industry. The 
farm itself produced most of the 
tamily food; woodlots and forests most 
of the fuel. Horses or oxen produced 
on the farm furnished the power 
They were fueled by hay and grain 
grown on the farm. The farm pro 
duced its own fertilizer. It produced 
much of the clothing worn by the 
family. There was little expense for 
hired labor because families were large 
and work was interchanged with 
neighbors. Taxes were negligible 
Capital investment was low, Interest 
charges were unimportant. In other 
words, until comparatively recent 
times, the farmer had little need for 


cash income 


Heavy Capital Investment 

ONTRAST that with the situa 
i tion of the farmer today. Not 
only the big farmer or the medium 
sized farmer but the little farmer as 
well requires a heavy cash outlay. He 
must purchase his power in the form 
of tractors and other farm equipment 
He must buy gasoline or distillate as 
fuel. He must buy fertilizer Hired 
labor is costly if he can get it. Often 
he cannot get satisfactory labor which 


in most cases must be skilled labor 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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by 


Hon. Clifford R. Hope 


Congressional Representative from Kansas 


Chairman, House Committee 
Washington, D. C 


m Agriculture 


familiar with intricate modern ma 
chinery. He has a large investment in 
plant and equipment and 
much working capital upon which 
interest must be paid. He has large 
sums tied up in transportation equip 
ment. He has a heavy outlay for in- 


The annual 


depreciation on his machinery and 


requires 


surance and for taxes 


equipment often amounts to more 
than his entire cash outlay a few years 
ago 

For these reasons it can be 
seen that while the market price of 
farm products might have been an 
unimportant factor in the past, today 
it is everything. Any farmer must 
have substantial cash receipts in order 
to meet his current operating expenses 
and his prices must be high enough 
to pay these charges and lay aside a 
reserve for depreciation to say noth 
ing of the reasonable profit to which 
he should he entitled as legitimately 


as any other business man 


Can't Control Costs, Prices 

ITH few exceptions, the farm- 

‘rs costs are determined by 
someone else. He has no bargaining 
power to enable him to reduce them 
If he 
price of that 1s fixed by a public com 
The wages of his hired labor 


are fixed by competition with indust- 


consumes electric power the 


mission 


rial enterprises where wages, hours 


and working conditions are determin 
ed by collective bargaining between 
well entrenched labor unions and in 
dustries which can pass high lab r 


costs on to consumers 


His taxes, his 


transportation 
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rates in getting his products to market 
centers, his insurance rates all are 
fixed by law or by the action of state 
or Federal agencies. The price of his 
fuel and his fertilizer and his farm 
machinery and equipment ts not the 
subject of bargaining as far as he ts 
concerned. He pays what the seller 
demands 

On the other hand, with cer 
tain unimportant exceptions the farm 
er has nothing to say about the price 
of his products. If he ships his cattle 
and hogs to Omaha or Chicago he 
takes what the buyers offer him and 
they all offer him substantially the 
same. His alternative is to ship his 
livestock back home again 

When he takes his grain to 
market he does not say how much 
he will take for it. He says “How 
much will you give me?” 

Thus, with a few inconsequen 
tial exceptions, the farmer has nothing 
to say about the price of the things 
he buys or the price of the things he 
sells. Somebody else determines both 
figures. Furthermore, his unit cost of 
production especially in the case of 
crops depends very largely on the 
yield. The weather, insect pests and 
plant diseases have much to do with 
good A job ot 
Y His corn may 
make 75 bushels an acre one year 
In the latter 


this, no matter how 
farming a man does 
and 25 bushels the next 
case, assuming that his expenses are 
exactly the same, the cost per bushel 
is three times as much as it was in th 
previous year 

This is not to say that 
farming doesn’t pay or that efhiciency 


rin id 


The 
in advance 
How 


long could you stay in the fertilizer 


costs, pont ts 


reduce 


doesn't 
that no farmer can tell 
what his costs are going to be 


business if your costs and selling price 
were fixed by someone else and th 
quantity and quality of your produc 
tion was determined in most cases by 
factors heyond 


weather and other 


your control? 


Farm Income Below Others 
7 might be well at this point to say 


something about farmers’ income 
as compared with those engaged in 
with 


other Cx mpared 


the previous decade, the war years 


occupations 


and the since the war have 


been good years for farmers. Net 


years 


farm income increased from $4.5 bil 
lion in 1940 to $16.7 billion in 1948 
Since then it has dropped, being $14.7 
billion in 1992. 

Part of the increase is due to 
expanded production. For the last six 


years agricultural production — has 
averaged 38 pereent above pre-war 
The greatest 1952, 


with production up 45 percent from 


year of all was 


the 1935-39 period. Of course, a large 
part of the dollars and cents increase 
is simply inflation 

This 


production and income has enabled 


increase in agricultural 
farmers to participate to some extent 
in the improved standard of living in 
this country. But agriculture general 
ly has lagged behind other industrie 
and those engaged in it still constitute 
an income group that is far below the 
average for the country as a whole 


(Turn to Page 102D) 
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A Magnesium 
Chlorate Product 


as a new 


Cott 


VERITABLE = revolution in 
the harvesting of cotton has 
heen under way for some 


years. The means of reducing much 


of the labor formerly used in pluck 
ing bolls of cotton have been both 


mechamieal and chemical one of 


the most outstanding of the former 
heing the mechanical cotton picker 
But it in turn must rely to a con 
siderable extent upon chemical de 
toliants in order to do its most efhet 


nt work 


Leaves allowed to remain on 
cotton plants at harvest time can be 
troublesome, particularly if green, b 
cause the machinery crushes the leaves 
ind lint together, leaving objectionable 
stains. Dried leaves are also a prob 
lem because trash cannot always be 
icaned away from the cotton at the 


gin without extra expense 


But the mechanical pickers ar 
here to stay. They are speedy and 
can keep ahead of fall rains and frost 
Labor problems thus are greatly sim 


plified. The main advantage, how 


In the Photos 


op picture. this page: Field of 
rank down cotton before defohation 


Second photo Airplane appheatior 
of “De-tfol-ate at the rate of 10) pounds 
per acre in a Califorma cotton teld, 1952 


Lower photo: Field in Anzona de 
foliated with the maternal at 10 Ths. per 


acre 


Opposite page Two-row cotton 
picker in Anzona held which has beer 
defohated with same product at rate of 
10) Ths per acre 
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-—Defoliant 


ever, is the substantial reduction in formulations, © cyanamides chloro sequently a good detoliant must be a 
the cost of picking cotton. In order acetates, xanthates, endoxophthalates versatile chemical 

to stay in business, a cotton grower (*Endothal”). and chromates are but Only a few workable detoh 
must produce his crop both efhciently «few. All of the above materials and ants have emerged, The principal ones 
and economically. A mechanical cot many more have shown promising re ire sodium and calcrum cyanamides 
ton picker is not cheap, but if such sults at one time or another or m “Endothal,” and the chlorates. The 
an investment means decreased pro certain areas and under certain ¢h chlorates and sodium cyanamide have 
duction costs, it can represent the dif matic conditions the advantage of not requiring dew 


ference between profit and loss There are many chemicals that Sodium chlorate, in combina 
To get the best possible ben can be used to cause cotton defolia tion with a fire suppressant, such as 
fit from mechanical picking, however tion under closely controlled green certain, borate compounds, has been 
cotton plant leaves had to be con house conditions and also when th used fairly extensively by the cotton 
trolled. To attain this ideal, various same set of conditions is met in th industry for five years or more 
The active ingredient in chlor 


chemicals have been applied to the field. But what is needed tor a com 
(Turn to Page 107) 


cotton fields in an effort to cause th mercial defoliant. above all else, 1s 


growing condi M Ash in Technical Sales Service Rep 
resentative and Mr. Karr Teehnical Director 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com 
pany of Washington 


leaves to fall off prior to harvesting dependability. The 
Various chlorate compounds and tions for cotton vary widely and con 
r 


_ 
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Left: Dr. Rus- 
sel Coleman, NFA 
president, listens in 
as J. E. Totman 
(center), Summers 
Fertilizer Co., Balti- 
more, Md., and ex- 
chairman of NFA 
board discusses the 
convention with 
Louis Ware, pres- 
§ ent board chairman. 
| 


Salesmanship Stressed at June Meeting of 


ational Fertilizer Association 


ESPITE a strike of hotel em 

ployees which disrupted the 

Greenbrier’s usual service but 
failed to dampen the convention 
spirits of its guests, the National Ferti 
hizer Association held its 28th annual 
convention at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The meet 
ing began June 1§ and closed the 17th 

Speakers on the program in 
cluded high officials of the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture, members of 
Congress, growers, the industry and 
Association officials. Two panels, one 
discussing “Efficient Water Utiliza 
tion”; and the other “Proper Use of 
More Fertilizer” appeared at various 
times on the NFA program 

Dr. Russell Coleman, NFA 
president, told the nearly 900 atten 
dants present, that the fertilizer in 
dustry holds one of the greatest 
weapons to correct food problems in 
the nation, whether the problem 1s 
one of shortage or of surplus. Term 
ing the use of fertilizer a “tworedged 
sword”, the NFA head pointed out 
that one edge has the ability to in 
crease agricultural production, thus 
viving the nation a strong Weapon 
against starvation. “The other edye 
of this sword can slash the cost of 


producing farm commodities, thus en 
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abling the American farmer to com- 
pete profitably in a declining farm 
market and to produce lower-cost 
food for the consumer.” 

Dr. Coleman asserted that for 
these reasons, there is a strong place 
for fertilizers regardless of whether 


there 1s a struggle against hunger or 


“ OUGHING tt oat the Green 
brner” ws the way some atten 


dants described the situation when a 
strike was called against the hotel by 


Local 637 of the International Brother 


hood of Electrical Workers right in 


the middle of the National Fertihzer 
Association's convention at White Sul- 
phur Springs 

The strike and the subsequent 


lack of normal hotel service including 


room service, table service, laundry, 
etc., introduced an entirely novel spirit 
of comradeship among the conven 


thoneers 


The annual banquet, always a 


high point on the social calendar of 


the convention, found the nearly 900 
NFA guests standing in long lines 


waiting to pick up their own plates, 
cafeterna style. The plates, in turn, 
were filled at well-stocked tables man 
ned by non-striking hotel personnel in 
cluding telephone operators, credit de 
partment men and women, golf caddies, 
an archery instructor, swimming in 


structor and other executives obviously 


a battle against high food costs. “How 
well the farmers learn to use this 
weapon will determine to a consider- 
able extent, the solution of our agri- 
cultural problems,” he said 
Currently, farm prices are in 
a downward trend, the president re 
minded, which gives the grower but 


Strike! Strike! 


unaccustomed to dishing out potato 
salad, shced turkey, baked potatoes, 
and vegetables. Yet, there was a muini- 
mum of contusion, practically no com- 
planing. An over-all spint of fun 
brought about by a common incon- 
venience, actually provided a_ better 
atmosphere for getting acquainted with 
strangers than could ever have been 


devised purposely 


Carrying trays of shghtly used 
dishes back to the kitchen and pro- 
viding guests with coffee or iced tea, 
were grinning executives whose normal 
occupations provide them with a re- 
latively secluded hfe in plush ofhces 
where the public seldom treads. Yet, 
they, like everyone else caught in the 
unusual circumstances, were taking the 
whole matter in good spirit 

A spectacle probably never again 
to be reproduced at the swank Green- 
brner, was that of elegant ladies in 
evening clothes carrying their own 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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one alternative that of cutting his 
production cost. This can be accom 
plished principally by wise use of 
fertilizer. On corn, for instance, the 
present crop could be grown on 20% 
less acreage if state recommendations 


for fertilization were followed. “Thus 


20° less land in cultivation would 
require less labor and less invest- 
ment”, Dr. Coleman asserted, and 


this would amount to some $500 mil- 
lion each year from the cost of pro- 
ducing America’s corn crop. To cut 
production costs in this manner, some 
$181 fertilizers 
would be needed on corn. The result 
would be a savings of a half billion 
dollars, without adding to our grain 
supply. The same is essentially true 


million worth of 


of other crops such as cotton, wheat, 
and pastures. 

“In fact, if 
properly used on all of America’s 


fertilizers were 
crops this year, they could cut at least 
1 billion dollars off the cost of pro- 
duction by producing our crop needs 
he said. “How else 
can the farmer increase his income so 
much without adding to the farm sur- 
plus problem? What other method 
would be more practical for minimiz- 


on fewer acres,” 


ing government payments to the farm: 


er than to encourage him to lower 


So What? 


Part of the lineup at NFA banquet at 
Greenbrier’s main dining room. Good fun pre- 
vailed as each one waited on himself. 
trays of food through the crowded 
dining room. Many were seen gingerly 
balancing their dishes hoping to pre- 
vent baked potatoes or other objects 
hot or cold from slipping off and down 
the back of others’ gowns 

Obviously, wide, fluffy evening 


his cost of production through proper 
fertilizer usage?” 

The fertilizer industry has a 
tremendous potential volume, regard 
less of the status of farm prices, but 
a job of education must be accom 
plished first. Along this line, the 
NFA head enumerated some of the 
projects being undertaken by the As 
These inter 
pretation of dollar-and-cents returns 


sociation. include the 
for fertilizers in various states; pre 
senting this information to bankers; 
production of film strips aimed spect 
fically at farm youth: continuation of 


Photos 


Top row: C. J. Bown, Mrs. Bown, 
Mrs. R. Q. Parks, Dr. Parks, and E. E 
Winne, all of Grace Chemical Co 

Second Photo: Louis Ware, chair 
man, NFA board of directors and pres 


In the 


dent, International Minerals &@ Chemical 
Corp., Chicago: True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 


D. C.; and Russell Coleman, NFA presi 
dent 
Third photo: Malcolm E. Hunter, 


Nitrogen Division, Aled Chemical & Dye 


Corp., Richmond, Va.; Hugo Riemer, 
president, Nitrogen Division; and O. W 


Rochelle Park, N. J 


Fourth picture: W. J. Murphy, E 
M. Kolb, New York; Peter Colefax and 
W. J. F. “Buck” Francis, Los Angeles, all 
of American Potash & Chemical Co. The 
ladies are Mrs. Kolb and Mrs. Murphy 


Lower picture: R. P. Thomas and 
A. Norman Into, International Minerals 


Terhune, Terre Co., 


@ Chemical Corp., Chicago, II 


formals were not designed as attire for 
waitresses; nor were the wearers cut out 
for that kind of work. But still, there 
seemed to be no casualties as dignity 
took a back seat to necessity 


Expressions of ill-concealed dis 
taste could be detected on the 
of neat, trim, well-dressed office girls 
as they cleaned up tables. They did a 
good job although their feelings could 
be understood easily 

“It's a strange thing’, one con- 
“When service is 
growls 


faces 


ventioneer remarked 
and good, 


slow 


normal everyone 
about and inept 
Now, here we are carrying our own 
dishes and standing in line and having 
good time doing it!” 


waiters 


service 


a whale of a 
His observation 
up, more or less, the feeling of most of 


seems to sum 


the convention people 

And furthermore the guests 
made up their own beds, too. But this 
your reporter couldn't observe; except 
in his own case in which the bunk 
looked pretty sad after his straighten 
ing out the sheets for the night 
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olor-sound films telling the economi Panel on Irrigation tems, ts an unmistakable trend not 
idvantages of fertilizer use: mitiation PANEL on “Efhctent Water only in the and regions of the United 
# regular information to radio and Utilization” brought out th States, but in the so-called “humid” 
ss; and furmshing promotional fact that apphecation of fertilizer ma regions as well 

the track terials in and through irrigation sys With H. H. Tucker, Coke 
Oven Ammonia Research Bureau, 
Columbus, Ohio as chairman. the 
ther three members of the panel 
were: W. B. Camp, W. B. Camp & 

Sons, Inc., Bakersfield, Calit.; R. Q 

Parks, manager, agricultural service 

Grace Chemical Co., Memphis, Tenn 

and James E. Ferguson, Sprinkle: 

Irrigation Assn., Washington, D. C 
Dr. Parks told the group that 

droughts are common in all of th 
humid states, despite an apparent 
abundance of annual raintall, He told 

of numerous experiments where irri 

vation practices have been used su 

esstully, and emphasized that wher 
rop yields are mereased through this 
more and mere plant food 

must he added to the soil to compen 
sate for the large quantities removed 
hy the harvest 

Among these things are water 


resources which need to he studied 


thoroughly b fore irrigation projects 


ire extended further, Questions must 


= Photos this pane 


Top row Joan Buhner EK. J. Buhner, 
KBuhner Fertilizer Co Lanuis ville Ky. Mrs 
Kubner and Lyn Buhner. Bill Morris, Chemical 
Packaging Corp Atlanta, Ga ‘ L.. White, 
temy Co Trve Aberdeen, N. ¢ Frank W 
Thomas, Jy Mathieson Chemical Corn, Little 
Roek, Ark and Robert Zipse, Geigy Co. Ine.. 
New York 

Seeond row Actors in “Melodrama” 
written by George V. Taylor, Spencer Chemi 
cal Company, Kansas City, Missouri. Actress ix 
Mrs. Harold Dinges, Spence ivning a rather 
lengthy contract held by the villain, Rex Mor 
van, Ark-Mo Plant Food, Walnut Ridge, Ark 

the hero, William E. Chace, NFA ataff, 
Washington, looks on (PS: the villain was 
foiled in his attempt to cheat th Innocent 
maiden out of her farm; productivity of land 
was built up through fertilization and hero & 
wal lived happily ever after). Second phote 
Richard P. Bond, Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries Inc., New York Joe Whittington 
Mathieson Chemical Corp Baltimore Mad 
W. KB. Howe, French Potash & Import Co 
New York Abe Goldhaar, Universal Deterg- 
ents, Longe Beach, Calif Baird Green, Jack 
eon Fertilizer Co, Jackson, Mias.: and W. W. 
Lehle, Mathieson, Baltimore, Md 

Third row Proctor W. Gull, Spencer 
Chemical Co.. Kansas City, Mo; Mr. & Mrs 
Dou Kelly, Jy Lien Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark 
Second shot Mr. & Mrs. H. ¢ Docllinger 
©. M. Seott & Sons Co.. Marysville. Ohio 

Fourth row lr. FE. Bradley, Potash Co 
f America, Peoria, I and John A. Miller, 
Price Chemical Co Leouisv ible Ky Second 
pheto: Mrs. Robert M. Salter, Dr. Salter. Soil 
Conservation Commission, Washington, D. ¢ 
Maurice H. Lockwood, vies president, Interna 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp Chicago, 
in Dr. Harold E. Myers, Manhattan, Kansas 
president, American Socrety of Agronomy : and 
Mrs. Myers 

Bottom row: Louis Ware: Weller Noble 
Kerkeley, California; and Horace M. Albright, 
pre ident, U. S. Potash Company, New York 

ond = pieture Ww Kh. Cam Bakersfiet j 
fe True D. Morse Under-Secretary of 
ulture, Washington, D. ¢ snd Dr. Bruee 
(Cloaninger, Clemson Awricultural Colleve 
lemeon, S. ¢ 
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be answered such as where under 


ground water sources are located and 
their capacity. Limited studies have 
heen made to indicate that such sup 
plies are being used to near capacity 
in a few highly-developed industrial 
-a- ireas, but at the same time, it ts also 
shown that there are many other 
areas where underground water-bear 
. . ing strata could be used for large 
acreages of pump irrigation. 

Somewhat the same 1s. true 
about how much water should hk 
used. Should a sprinkler run for 30 
minutes? An hour? Two hours? O: 
half a day? This leaves a range of 
from 400 to 500%, which is far 
too wide tor determining the econom 
ics of the situation. 

How fast will the surface soil 
take water, 1s one factor which must 
be determined, he said. This has to 
do with the application of fertilizer 
materials through the irrigation water. 
He cautioned that although the efhei 


Photos this pare Pa 


Top row: Jack Ryan, Fulton Bag Co., 
Mo., (L) receives a “Welcomed” pin 
s F son Chemical Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. (R), chairman of the NFA 
Hospitality Committee In center is Frank 
Kerr, Fulton Bag, New Orleans. Second photo 
Gene L. Bruton, Ferro Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. Bruten: Dr. J. W. Turrentine, president 
emeritus, American Potash Institute, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. E. l. Walters, and Mr. Wal- 
ters, Green Thumb Products Co., Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Second row: Hening Waltersdorph, Mag- 
nolia Fertilizer Co., Seattle, Washington 
Arthur Wilkinsen, Consolidated Mining, Mon 
treal, Canada: Mrs. Waltersdorph, Lee Wal- 
tersdorph and Ray E Neidix Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., San Franciseo, Calif. Second 
phote in row: (standing): Charles F. Martin, 
Miami Fertilizer Co., Dayton, O.; Vietor Lillie, 
Canadian Industries, Montreal, Canada; A 
Norman Into, International Minerals & Chemi 
cal Corp., Chicago; and Joe F. Stough, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago 
(Seated) Mrs. Stough, Mrs. Martin, and 
Marilyn Burbank, NFA Staff 


Third row On behalf of Agricultural 
Chemicals magazine, L. A. Long, editor, re 
ceives National Safety Council's Public Interest 
Award for 1952. Presenting award is John E 


St. Louis, 


Smith, Spencer Chemical Co.. Kansas City, 
general chairman, Fertilizer Section N.S. 
Second photo at fertilizer safety committee 
meeting. (back row, L to Ri: Paul T. Truitt, 
president, American Plant Food Couneil, Ine 
Washington, D. ¢ Thomas J. Clarke, GLF, 


Ithaca, N. Y safety committee secretary and 
Dr. E. C. Kapusta, NFA, Washington. (seat 


ed) Vernon S. Gornto, Smith-Douglass Co 
Ine., Norfolk, Va safety viee-chairmar dobhr 
. E. Smith; and Stewart A. Washburn, National 


Safety Council, Chicago 


Fourth Row Mrs \ A. Schultz and 
Seer 


Mr Schultz, Reading Kone Fertilizer Co 
Reading, Pa Mrs Tobias Bradley and M 
° Bradley, Potash Co. of America, Peoria, I! 
Joe E. Culpepp and George V Payk 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Me 
Bottom row Fielding Reed, Americar 
Potash Institute Atlanta, Ga and W I 
Nelson, Avricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, N. ¢ Mert f panel on irrivation 
development H i Puchke Coke Oven 
Ammonia Research Bureau, Columbus, Ohi 
BK. Camp, W. B. Camp & Sons, Bakersfield 
Calif James | Feryusor Sprinkler Irriga 
tier A whation Washingtor Db ‘ and 
KR. Q@ Park Grace Chemical Co Memphi 
I ’ 


: ea 
ent use of supplemental irngation will more efhaent production wall require 
require greatly increased use of ferti greater attention to nutrient balance 
hizers, still, not necessarily the same and to mitrogen source,” he declared 
plant food materials may be used Because of greater possibility of nitro 
‘Higher levels of production and (Turn io Page 116) 
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Response of 


Vegetable Crops to 


Soil Conditioners 


T is well known that the structure 
of a soil can affect the growth 
and yield of crop plants. Usually, 

plant response is most unfavorable 
on heavy clay soils of poor structure, 
but it as unfavorable also on some 
other soils having poor physical prop 
erties. Heavy rams pack such souls, 
which form thick crusts as they dry 
out. Such 


penetration and = restricts the root 


packing retards water 
growth of many vegetable plants 
Some of the recently develop 
ed synthetic sol conditioners give re 
search workers an important new tool 
for improving and maintaining the 


Although 


synthetic soil conditioners are now too 


structure of many soils 
xpensive for extensive field use for 
vegetable crops, it is worth while t 
The effect 


of hill placement in small intensive 


learn their ym ssihle effects 


plantings has been studied 

Garden experiments were con 
ducted at Beltsville, Md., in 1952 to 
determine the effects of three con 


Hlustrations, this page 


Above: Roots of Eastern States F 
tomato (A) grown in nonconditioned 
soil; (B) grown in soil treated with 
“Kolum,” 1 part per thousand parts of 
sol an the plant flat and after transplant 
ing in a 9'>-anch treated hill 

Second photo: Four large plants at 
right grew in flat of Sassafras silt loam 
sl conditioned with “Knlum No. 6”, 1 
part per thousand parts of soil Four 
smaller plants on left grew in same soil, 
but not treated Note porosity of soul 
and soil aggregates on the mght. (Six 
inch rule lends perspective) 

Third photo: Large Pennlake lettuce 
plant on mght growing in Sassafras silt 
loam sol conditioned with “Knlium No 


ditioners: a copolymer, the calcium 
salt of vinyl acetate and maleic acid 
“(Knlium No. 6"*) and two forms of 
hydrolyzed polyacrylonitnles (“Kl 
*Aerotil”*) on 


growth and yield of some vegetables*. 


ium No. 9 and 


Materials and Methods 
S YL conditioners were worked in- 


to plant hills 2 days before the 
crops were planted in Sassafras silt 
loam. “Kriltuum No. 6” 


into hills about 9'% inches in dia- 


Was We irked 


meter and approximately 6 inches 
deep for the following early crops: 
Early One broccoli, Pennlake lettuce, 
Golden Acre cabbage and Eastern 
States F, tomatoes. “Krilium No. 6” 
and no, 9 and “Aerotil™ were worked 
into 24-inch diameter hills for a late 


Furnished by Monsanto Chemical Co 
Furnished by American Cyanamid Co 
* The names Krilium No. 6, Krilium No. 9 
and Aerotil are supplied here only so that 
available data can be reported factually. The 
United States Department of Agriculture does 
net guarantee or warrant the products. The 
use of the names by the Department does not 
imply approval of the products to the exclusion 
of others which may also be suitable 


6,” rate of 1 part per thousand parts of 
soil in the seedling flat and within a 
9'2anch hill. The other plant is growing 
in untreated soil 

Fourth photo: Tomato plant on 
left grown in soil conditioned with 
“Knlum No, 6” at 1 part per thousand 
parts of soil, both in the flat before 
transplanting and in a 9!.-inch treated 
hill in the garden. Plant on the nght was 
grown entirely in nonconditioned soil 

Lower photo: These tomato plants 
respond favorably to conditioning of soil 
in flats before transplanting. (A), “Kril- 
1m No. 6°; (B), no conditioner; (C) 
“Aerotil.”” Conditioners were applied at 
L part per thousand parts of soil in 24 
inch diameter hills 
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Associate Horticulturist, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agnecultural Engineering 


Beltsy ille, Md 


crop of Marglobe tomatoes 

All transplanted seedlings were 
grown in wooden flats in fertilized 
Sassafras silt loam soil untreated with 
conditioner and treated with the re 
spective synthetic soil conditioners at 
1 part per thousand parts of soil. For 
the early tomatoes, “Krilium No. 6° 
was used at rates ranging from 1/10 
part to 2 parts per thousand parts of 
soil within the hills only. For broccoli, 


cabbage. 


the respective soil conditioners were 


lettuce, and late tomatoes, 


used at the rate of 1 part. per 
thousand within the hills 
The soil 


worked into excellent tilth by a rotary 


in the garden was 


Incorporating a rye cover crop 8 


inches tall and 1,000 pounds per acre 
March 10, 


The same amount of dolomiti 


of 5-10-5) fertilizer on 
1952 
limestone was raked into the soil sur 
face on March 19 

At the time of transplanting 
the early crops in the spring, when 
the sol contained considerable mois 
ture, there was difficulty in getting 
a good mixture of “Knlium No. 6° 
This was overcome by 
for each hill 


with about '4 cup of air-dried soil 


with the sol 


diluting the “Krilium”™ 


mixed with the 
Three shovels 


inch diameter 


Fertilizer was then 
soil “Krilhum™ mixture 
of soil from each 9", 
hill was placed in a wheelbarrow 


The “Krilium™ and fertilizer were 


Placement of soil conditioner in 
a hill is practical for home gardners. Here 
the conditioner 1s being applied on sur 
face of 24anch-diameter hill and mixed 
thoroughly to depth of about 6 inches 
Two days later, a Marglobe tomato plant 
was set out in the hill 


mixed rapidly and thoroughly with the 
soil and the conditioned soil was re 
turned to the hill. The fertilizer treat 
ment consisted of ') part of steamed 
bonemeal and '4 part of 5-10-5 ferti 
izer per thousand parts of soil, Th 


hills 


same way as the treated hills 


control were fertilized in the 


In mixing the conditioners 
with the sol for the late planting 
of tomatoes no difhculty was encoun 


tered. The soil, particularly the sur 


TABLE 1 


Amounts of active soil conditioner used in each treated hill of each of several vegetables at transplanting and con- 
version equivalents to rate per acre when applied in each hill and when applied on the whole area. 


Spacing Amount or 
Vegetable Approximate Hills Actual 
hill Between Between per amount 
diameter hills rows acre per hill 
Inches Feet Feet Number Grams 
Br cool and cabbage’ 9.5 2 2 5 8712 10.4 
Lettuce’ 9.5 l 7 By 17424 10.4 
Tomato 
Eastern States F,' 9.5 2 3.5 6223 1.0 
Do 9.5 2 3.5 6223 $.2 
Do 95 2 3.5 6223 10.4 
Do 95 2 5 6223 OS 
Marglobe'! 24.0) 3.5 4149 65 


iPlants set in treated hills were crown to transplanting size in so 
stage of growth 


were grown in soil without conditioner at any 


JULY, 1953 


il treated with | part of Krili 


am 


Ne 


rate of conditioner applied 


Por Equivalent rate Amount required 
1,000 parts per acre for hills 
of soil within hill in an acre 
Parts Pounds Pounds 
1.0 2.000 0 
10 2,000 41) 
200 14 
5 1.000 71 
1.0 2,000 143 
20 4.000) 285 
Lo 2.000 597 


® per thousand parte of soil, Control plants 
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To msure maximum set of on of para-chlorophenoxy acetic acid 
was sprayed § times on each flower 


(Turn to Page 125) 


the conditioners (1 part per thousand flawers during the cool weather of the 


ould be placed on the surta early part of June, parts per mil 


ol and mixed imto the hill 


roan | 


a TABLE 2 


Effects of hill treatment of Sassafras silt loam soil with Krilium No. 6 at | 
part per 1,000 parts of soil on early yield of broccoli, lettuce, and cabbage. 


ime = rate 
plant 
Variety and Crop Early yield per plont L.S.D. 
Treated Control* 01 
1952, and tramed ' ' Ounce Ounce Ounces 
Within hills, th ‘ reated ' Early One brox { 4.4 54 
Knlum No. 6° at) Pennlake lettucs ? $.7 ; :.8 
1 and | hi Pounds Pounds ( ls Pound 
t i (tabl met ‘ oldk . v 44 . ; 
imndomized } 
within the plant-crewing flat and within the hill only. Amount actually 
equivalent to 200 pounds per acre fe broeeoli and cabbage and 


lettuce (see table 1) 


ontrols later became as larwe as these in th 


diameter hills were treat 


TABLE 3 


7 ) ‘ lee with “Kioh ; 2 : <ae ‘ 
thout 6 inch poreggsy Effects of treatment of Sassafras silt loam soil with Krilium No. 6 on soil 


a) uml Ne 9 and “Aeroti it 
ot 
within hall IT} 


vty ‘ pH of Average 
bin TL repheat — ; 
Parts of Krilium No. 6 soil at Average yield of ripe fruit per fresh 
per thousand parts of end of plant at indicated season weight 
soil in hills.’ season Early” Midseason Lote! Total of roots 


March he hey Number Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Grams 
old. Twenty hills of « ’ 1 14.6 65.6 
with “Kinhum N \ 7 | . 15.4 


with 20 control hull bay , ' » 1 , @ 


reaction, distribution of yields and root growth of 
early Eastern States F,. ' tomatoes. 


rand mire 
Broce cabbag ind lettuce 


vere transplanted to th 


broccolh plants were 5 ‘ ' . s 0 . 51 
m thi row ind lettu 


paced | toot apart 
L.S.D ' Z S.8 


LS.D.at ..? 119 


The rctual mount 


onditioners used m= each hill 


mven om tublh ] \ ith nversion \pplieation sa ‘ on sithin the plant-vrowing flat and within the hill only Amounts 
equired te trent ] ill ne acre at the pacinus used o. 4 l 145 and YS5 pound 
CQUiy ilents t rate per act within r acre (eee table 
Harvested July | eontrol plants had neo ripe fruit July %. 
the Inll and calculated amounts m Harvested July 30, Aus and 13 
‘Harvested Augu ‘ and Septem. 


» treat all the hills mn an act 
as in this work 
When halt gro 
bors alt ind lettuce 


TABLE 4 


Effects of treatment of Sassafras silt loam soil with three soil conditioners 
wit, ammonia nites at | part per 1,000 parts of soil on soil reaction and distribution 


f pounds per act of yield and root growth of Marglobe tomato.’ 


en trom tl 


| plant of 


pH of 


Soil Conditioner soil at 


end of 


Average fruit yield per 


at indicated 


season 


Average 
fresh 
weight 


j ured plant 


marketabl 
Th 


| vith 


season Early Midseason Late’ of roots 
Cirams 


Y4 ] 


Krilum Ne 
Krilium Ne 
_SD. ar 


LSD t 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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N considering the subject of pub 

licity in connection with safety, 

we find that some of the usual 
definitions applied to “publicity” tall 
a little short of covering the scope otf 
what the term means in this field 
One public relations expert defines 
pubheity as “A technique of publ 
relations which involves presenting a 
message to the public through media 
which are not paid for the purpos 
Another definition, a ttle more apt 
terms publicity as “measures for get 
ting public notice; being seen on 
known to everybody.” 

Presenting the safety messag 
so that it 1s seen and known to every 
hody involves much more than mere 
ly getting notices in the press. Actual 
ly. it falls into the category of Ed 
ucation, Thus, the objective ts to find 
ways and means to convey the idea 

f safety to the minds of workers 
ind management in fertilizer 
plants throughout the nation. Th 
benefits, both economic and humans 
tarnan, must be made known so that 
the entire fertihzer industry will 
know that safety pays The very at 
mosphere in plants should be charg 
vith safety comscrousness 


With this goal in mind, it | 


not difficult to see that in consider 
ing this subject we are dealing wit! 
the real fundamentals of the matter 
Pubhety. Advertising satety. Selly 
ifety 


The Role of Publicity in 


Fertilizer Plant Safety 


Making safety known to everybody .. . from top 
management on down... is a job for publicity. 
It can be ideal medium for safety education. 


papers, radio, perhaps television and ino meidental role in’ tertuizer man 
the employment of plant public-ad ufacture and at the same time must 
dress systems if such are avatlabh overcome apathy and inertia and 
Perhaps the fertilizer industry bring about an honest-to-goodness 
needs a sort of “Ten Commandments” form. How can this be done? 
of satety against which various man In the first’ place, publicity 
agements might measure themselves must be yveared to the wants and 
It would probably turn out in many needs of the people involved. This 1s 
cases like the man who, While listen Not easy Th commod ty hemy sold 
ing to a very forceful sermon on the is not a Washing machine nor a tele- 
ten commandments, began to squirm Vision set nor anything of physteal 
and feel uncomfortable. His con nature. It is an idea, and therefor 
science hurt as the rules were laid intangible: a process of education to 
down one by one, but finally, h make a particular group aware of 
perked up and said to himself. “Well, hazards to be faced im connection 
anyway, Pve never made any graven with ther daily work: and also how 
images.” to take steps to avoid them 
Upon hearing the safety m The purpose of any pubhierty 
sage, there are bound to be quite a or advertising message, is to get th 
number of fertilizer plant managers prospective “buyer” to see and under 
ind owners who will find their opera stand the real qualities of the thing 
tions weighed in the balance and being sold. The language used must 
found wanting: their plants considet he completely intelhgible to him and 
thly on the hazardous side. Like th it must make sense 
rmon hearer, they may detend then With this objective ino vi 
positions by saying, “Well, anywa ow does one do something about it? 
I never let a man get hurt on pur It must be remembered that peopl 
pose. sith different backgrounds will not rn 
pond im th ime way to a given 
Contacting Industry timulus, Persons engaging in pul ly 


HOSE w! arry the respon ity must recognize a few basic | 
bihty of publicizing safety must hological tacts in developing a pr 
somehow reach the « indust 
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would pass by without a second look 
The same is true with a safety poster 
or other safety advertising 

To a man” who has had a 
close call recently with a slide in his 
fertilizer plant, a poster warming of 
such hazards will ring a bell in his 
consciousness. To his fellow-workers 
who lack his personal experience 
such a scene might rate merely a shrug 


of the shoulder 


A Plan Of Action 

CTUALLY, a discourse on pub 

licity seems to be worthless un 
less something of practical nature 
comes out of it. So far, it has been 
determined that safety publicity 1s 
desirable and that something ought 
to be done about it. In view of this, 
here are a few suggestions which may 
or may not be practical in every situ 
ation, but some of which should prove 


helpful in many cases 


Media 

HAT are the media, or vari- 
W wus Outlets for advertising fer- 
tilizer safety? Actually, the field is vir 
tually unlimited, since in the final an 
alysis, yust about anything can be- 
come a medium for carrying a mes 
sage. You can write the words “BE 
CAREFUL” with chalk on a shovel, 
and the shovel thereupon is a medium 
The single word, “THINK” has been 
used widely with only a piece of card 
board as a medium. Safety-minded 
people may become media themselves 
by merely talking-up the subject; a 
very effective means 

There are of course more con 
ventional media through which the 
safety message gets to the public. The 
local newspaper or newspapers are 
usually willing to write up the safe 
ty activities of a plant, providing 
there is a story to tell). When was 
the last time your plant or its activi 
ties were written up? Too often, the 
only time a fertihzer plant is ever 
mentioned in the town Gazette 1s 
when some hot-rod driver runs down 
a workman who failed to step lively 
to get out of the way. Or, perhaps, 
some civic Committee is after the com 
pany's hide for alleged contamination 


of the town’s atmosphere 


$2 


Unless the local editor 1s gross 
ly short of his knowledge of what a 
safety program can do to benefit his 
ommunity, he should be more than 
willing to carry stories about local 
efforts to cut down both the number 
and severity of accidents. At least, the 
local paper should be informed of any 
real action to improve conditions. In 
this connection, the most positive 
way to seek publicity on the local 
level, is to have a representative of 
the company (preferably the safety 
director) contact the paper and tell 
the city editor about the safety pro 
yram 

It is news when a safety drive 
is announced and the news value con 
tinues to grow as the plant's safety 
efforts are continued. Then too, when 
a good safety record is earned over 
the period of a year, two years, or 
any other unit of time, this, too, 
should rate good local newspaper 
coverage 

Such publicity helps in a num 
ber of ways. Your man who operates 
the bagging machine, for instance, 
will read the paper at home and will 
be proud to point it out to his wife 
and say, “Look, Mag, I helped do 
this' We haven't had a lost time ac 
cident in the plant for a year!” It ts 
casy to see how this feeling of accomp- 
lishment can inspire workmen to con 
tinue in their efforts to work safely 

In addition to being read and 
talked about by the company’s em 
ployees, a valuable by-product is com- 
munity good-will which is hkely co 
he enhanced to a considerable de 
yree. Lasting benefits may be realized 
from the fact that people in your 
town, many tor the first teme, are ex 
posed to seeing the better side of the 
fertilizer industry. Some may gain a 
more triendly feeling toward that dus 
ty factory down by the railroad 
tracks. Printers’ ink should be an im 
portant ingredient in any safety pro 
motion program 

If a local radio station fea 
tures community news and 1s not 
above giving a pat on the back to 
business enterprises that are promo 
ting safety, this medium might also 
be used to publicize your efforts. The 


same results as outhned above are 


possible through allowing the public 
to hear tavorable things about your 
plant, as well as reading about them. 


Seil Management First 


EST we get the dump cart be- 
PP fore the horse, it must be re- 
membered that this type of publicity 
isn't possible unless certain other 
things have been acomplished first 
Before there is any news for the paper 
regarding safety in any fertilizer 
plant, the management itself must be 
come “sold” on the idea. And how 
does publicity reach ths group? 

Management for the most part 
reads the trade press magazines 
published expressly for business men 
in the field. Most of these publica 
tions during the past two or three 
years, have carried a considerable 
amount of news, pictures, and editor 
ial material about the value of better 
safety records in plants 

Leaders in the trade have been 
urged in many ways to attend local, 
state, regional and national safety 
meetings and this effort has apparent: 
ly been fruitful. Quite a number have 
indicated that their interest in safety 
was first aroused through trade paper 
announcements and _ stories 

To add to the over all impact, 
rather comprehensive reports of vari 
ous conferences are usually published 
so that those who were unable to at 
tend in person might gain benefit 
from reading about what various ex- 
perts had to say on the subject. When 
papers of outstanding merit are pre 
sented at safety meetings, they fre- 
quently are published as articles in the 
trade press. This, we believe, is help- 
ful in getting the basic message across 
to the men at the top 

Publicity of this type causes 
owners, Managers and superintendents 
to begin thinking of safety in terms 
of their own situations. It is of course 
well known how the attitude of man- 
agement in general has changed dur- 
ing the past few decades . . . how it 
has long since come to recognize that 
the welfare of employees is closely 
connected to that of the company; 
that they tend to rise or fall together 
And beyond this consideration is the 
fact that safety actually pays off fin- 
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ancially in many cases. The trade 
press has carried stories to indicate 
this fact as illustrated in the case of 
at least one fertilizer company which 
has received rebates amounting to 
many thousands of dollars from in 
surance companies. When a safety 
program reduces accident frequencies 
and their severity, compensation los: 
ses are greatly reduced, also. 

Safety news as carried in the 
trade press is aimed at the higher 
echelons of management, but that ts 
where the movement toward safety 
must begin. Once management is con 
vinced that a safety program in its 
particular plant will save both money 
and misery, the program can be set 
Naturally, without the 
blessings of company officers, neither 


up solidly 


safety nor any other program is very 
hkely even to be thought of, not to 


mention being carried out 


Selling Management 
NCE the publicity program di 
rected to the top level has done 
its job, what then? Management 1s 
sold, so where do we go from here? 
Just as advertising has been 
instrumental in reaching the eyes and 
ears of men on the policy-making 
level of the industry, so it must be 
used BY them to carry the message 
on further. The story must filter down 
through the ranks like rain penetrates 
to the sub-soil 
There are numerous ways of 
acomplhishing this. The exact prescrip 
tion for any given problem will de 
pend of course upon the size of the 
plant and other factors, These include 
the past history of the labor-manage- 
ment relationship. If relations have 
been reasonably harmonious over the 
years, there should be no great difh- 
culty in gaming success in publicity. 
The workers in this case should have 
no particular suspicions about ideas 
that come from above. Unfortunately, 
the contrary may be true where mis’ 
understandings have been allowed to 
fester over the years 
In fact, a sincere safety effort 
can be the means to reach the em 
ployees, since the program is basically 
an unselfish one in which the workers 
themselves stand to benefit. The pub- 
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lheity used can emphasize this tact, 
pointing out that management's bene 
fits are more indirect than those of 
the employees. 

Assuming that the men in the 
plant are not downright hostile to 
anything and everything suggested by 
their employers, safety can be kept be 
fore the men so that its principles will 
soak in. Some companies print regu- 
lar safety bulletins under various 
names and circulate them among the 
employees. This printed matter car 
ries case histories of accidents .. . what 
caused them, the extent of injuries 
suffered, and appraisal of how future 
aceidents of this nature might be elv 
minated. 

Such bulletins have proved 
helpful in educating not only the em- 
ployee himself, but also members of 
his family. This is accomplished by 
mailing the bulletin to his home and 
being sure that the paper will con 
tain items of interest to children. Did 
you ever see a child uninterested in 
looking at cartoons? Gimmicks of this 
kind attract not only the youngsters, 
but the older folks as well and often 
result in family conversations about 
safety. That safety-consciousness in 
the home is important 1s underlined 
by the tremendous numbers of acci 
dents which occur outside working 
hours. 

One publicity stunt used occasional 
ly with good results, is the sponsor- 
ing of essay contests for children of 
fertilizer plant employees. One such 
contest was on the subject of “Why 
My Daddy Should Work Safely.” 
You don’t suppose that little Jackie 
or Mary worked on their essays in 
silence, do you? Of course not! 

You can bet that these ferti- 
lizer men were bombarded on all sides 
every evening for weeks as the kids 
sought ideas to bring into their writ- 
ing. Probably the dads were happy 
when essay time was over, but the 
net result was that both the worker 
and his family were all much more 
safety conscious during that time and 
atter 

Although some of this general 
information has heen touched on in 
previous papers and at numerous 


safety meetings of the past, the sub 


ject of publicity is so very broad 
that it necessarily overlaps a good 
many corners and fringes of other 
fields. Yet, no discourse on = safety 
publicity could be complete’ without 
pointing out the great value of posters 
in plants and elsewhere 

There are posters of all kinds, 
shapes, sizes and colors. Some are 
home-made, others hand-lettered, and 
still others produced by the National 
Safety Council or other agency in 
terested in the subject 

Messages carried by these 
posters vary widely . . . but the pub 
licity story carried by all of them is 
vital. Their profundity may range 
from the admonition of “Work Safe- 
ly", to “The life you save may be 
your own.” 

Fertilizer workmen as a rule are 
hardly readers of Plato or Shakespeare 
and long-werded posters won't pene: 
trate very deeply into their conscious 
ness, But if you put up a semi-hum 
orous picture of a cartooned character 
stumbling along carelessly carrying a 
box of dynamite caps, you'll have the 
immediate attention of all lookers! 

There is a catch to the poster 
plan of publicity, however. The most 
common pitfall is for a firm to get 
a lot of enthusiasm worked up for a 
safety education program, put up a 
bunch of posters and then just leave 
them! The National Safety Council's 
advice is to change posters frequent 
ly! Posters not intended for perma 
nent display should be changed once 
a week and if a bulletin board 1s 
available, adding to or changing at 
least part of the material, should be 
done every day. 

There are other suyyestions for 
the plant which wishes to use the 
poster plan in its publicity program. 
Such posters must be selected for 
variety. The best plan is to select a 
balanced supply of posters in a variety 
of sizes. Subject matter should be 
varied, and carefully thought out 
Wise selections should include a bal- 
ance between the thought-provoking 
and the inspirational types; the seri 
ous against the humorous; the long- 
message kind against the shorter 
“flash” types 

(Turn to Page 115) 
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Dept. of Agricultur 


Early announcement of F. D. A. 
tolerances; passing of Miller Bill 
requested at Tahoe meeting of 


versity of Caht.. Davis. R. D. Eich 
man of Stauffer Chemical Co., Port 
land, was named as a new member otf 
the executive committe 

Apart from the paper reading 
sessions, interest centered in a series 
of panels which <liscussed: the de 
velopment of new insecticides; cooper 
etion between research workers, ex 
tension service and industry; control 
cf ectoparasites on livestock: and ab 
sorption and translocation of insecti 
ides in plants 

Dr. Charles E. Palm, presi 
dent of the Entomological Society of 
America was the first speaker at the 


opening session Tuesday morning 
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June 23, outhning in his address som 
of the objectives of the new national 
which he indicated already 


society 
numbers some 2.400 members. He 
prefaced his remarks by giving credit 
to the many members who have helped 
in the past work of building the as 
sociation, mentioning particularly Dr 
E. N. Cory whe 
secretary and business manager, and 
Dr. Peairs and Dr. James, editors re 
spectively of the Journal of Economic 
Entomology and the Annals. Dr 


Peairs. incidentally, has recently had 


has long served as 


te retire as editor of the journal tor 
reasons of health, and is being suc 
ceeded temporarily by Dr. Fo W 
Poos of the B.E.P.Q 

Dr. Palm indicated that a com 
mittee of the interim board composed 
of Dr. Linsley, Dr. Ress, and Dr 
Knipling will shortly offer a slate of 
candidates for the position of perman 
ent secretary of the ES.A 

Attention was called to the 
approaching 100th anniversary of the 
first appropriation of public funds to 
provide entomological — service In 
1834. Dr. Asa Fitch was appointed 
n funds provided by the New York 
Legislature to study the control of 
insects injurious to agriculture, and 
Townsend Glover was appointed fed 
eral entomologist on funds provided 
by the U. S. Congress. The approact 


ing 100th anniversary of these two 


events will be pubheized, with plans 


In the Photos 

Top The j nel on 
hetween research workers, extension ser 
ice and industry: John E. Swift, Univ. ot 
Califorma. Berkeley, (moderator) L. A 
Carruth. Univ. of Anzona, Tuscon, G. | 
MacLeod, Sunland Industries, Fresno, 
R Db Eichman, Stautler Chem Co. 
Portland, P. O. Ratcher, Oregon State 
College. Corvalhes Mike Swoboda, New 
Mexico Agr. Extension Service, and G. | 
Knowlton, Utah State Agr College, 
Logan 


cooperation 


Second photo: W. Scott James, 
Pittsburgh Agncultural Chemical Cw., 
R. |. Both, Hercules Powder Co., Cameron 
Siddall. Penn Salt Mtg. Co. of Wash 
ington, Tacoma, and Dr K. E. Maxwell, 
Agnform Co, Riverside, Calit 

Third photo: J. K. Pnmm and 
M. CG. Swingle, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. J. F. Kagy, Dow Chemical Co., 
| I Jussart, Velsicol Corp., and ( G 
Alexander Gewy () 

Fourth photo: Dr. Charles Palm, 
Cornell Univ.. Ithaca, N. Y., president of 
the Entomological Society of America, 
G. BF. MacLeod, Sunland Industries Fres 
ne David C Hall, B E PO U.S.D.A 
ind R. EF. Smith, University of Cah 
forma, Berkeley 

Fitth photo H | Pierce He: 
cules Powder Co., Los Angeles, ¢ A 


Ferris. Geigy Co., Fresno, Tom Hetlernan 
Producers Cotton Onl Co Fresno, and 
Clifford ¢ Panke. American Cyanamid 
Co., Fullerton, Calit 

Sixth photo: A. I Kirkpatrick 


American Cyanamid Co., Oakland, Dr 
i E. Ivy BE.P.O., ( ollege Statior Rov 
I Campbell, BEP.Q Whittier, and 
| : 
br 


H Neal of Hercules Powder Co Sar 
AMeisco 
Bottom photo: Paul F. Drest 
American Chemical Paint Co Sat it “ 
R. W. Ut lerhall, Dow Che y 
Sa Fra ‘ nai an ot the irrat 
ent itt ind Ed Lito Colloida 
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for the celebration proceeding under 
the direction of David Hall of the 
information section of the B.E.P.Q 
in Washington 


at which important public figures as 


A dinner is planned 


well as leaders in entomology will 
speak. A commemorative stamp will 
also be issued and maximum advantage 
will be taken of other opportunities 
to achieve publicity for the work of 
entomologists 

Dr. Palm also referred to the 
suggestion of the Hoover Commis 
B.E.P.Q. should be 


broken down into service units. with 


sion that the 


commodity groups, and that regula- 
tory and research activities should be 

He noted 
Society of 


separated administratively 
that the 
America has expressed to the Secre 
tary of Agriculture its view that the 
welfare of the public can best be 


Entomological 


served through one strong functional 
administrative unit of entomology 
and plant quarantine in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture 

Turning to the responsibilities 
which entomologists and _ pesticide 
manufacturers have to the public, Dr 
Palm observed that “the control of 
vectors of disease pathogens and the 
safe use of pesticidal chemicals for 
insect control on or in feed crops 
constitute two major tasks for en- 
tomologists. Our opportunity for 
service in these fields is greater now 
than ever before. Along with the re 
search and control phases of these 
operations, our society must make cer- 
tain that the public is kept properly 
heing unduly 
Careful at- 


tention must be given to proposed 


informed without 


alarmed by scare stories 


legislation which in an effort to pro- 

tect the public health, might cause 

undue restrictions on food production 

We still need food and we need 

pesticides to produce ty 

Panel— 

Development of New Insecticides 
NOTHER 
day's session was the panel dis: 

“The 

velopment of a New Insecticide” with 

W. M. Hoskins, University of Cali 

forma, Berkeley, as moderator and 


including representatives of various 


feature of the first 


cussion Evolution and De 


government and state agencies as well 


as representatives of industry. It was 


emphasized by various panel mem 
bers that the development, testing and 
successful marketing of new insecti- 
cides depends to a high degree on 
team work 

The preface to the discussion 
pointed out that 


The introduction of a new insecticide 
involves far more than the discovery of 
a chemical that will kill injurious pests 
and the production of it on a commercial 
scale. The manufacturing process involves 
large scale chemical and engineering pro- 
cedures often of a pioneer type. A dis- 
tributing and selling organization, if al- 
ready in existence, must be made aware 
of special conditions and an educational 
program for farmers must be carried out 
through field agents and extension special- 
ists. State and federal regulations for h 
censing and transporting of chemicals are 
strict and require precise information on 
the health hazards attending the manu- 
facture and use of insecticides and the 
residual contamination on treated food 
stuffs, If all these obstacles are overcome, 
highest quality business judgment is 
needed to determine if in the long run 
the introduction of a new chemical is 
justified on economic grounds 


F. Ray Barron, Jr.. American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, reviewed 
the various steps that must be taken 
in testing a new insecticide before tt 
is ready to be placed on the market, 
listing the screening tests, toxicological 
studies, refinements in methods of 
production, study of most effective 
technique in formulation, develop- 
ment of methods of analysis, flavor 
studies, determination of residues, etc 
Then lengthy field tests must follow 


under a wide range of conditions 


Costs Discussed 

H. WELLMAN, Carbide & 
R. Carbon Chemicals Co., N-Y., 
discussed the cost of this sort of test- 
ing program, emphasizing that as a 
matter of practical economics, the one 
successful product must be charged 
not only with the cost of its own de- 
velopment, but also the cost of the 
thousands of other compounds tested 
along the way, and discarded for one 
reason or another. For every two 


WHEREAS: 
the rapid finding of chemicals which have useful properties 


and 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS: 


frequency, and 


WHEREAS: 


RESOLVED: 


to the established courts 


Pacific Branch, E. S.A., Resolution 


in protection of animals and plants shows no sign of lessening, 


it is generally agreed that new pesticide chemicals should not 
come into general use until suitable restrictions on the amounts 


remaining on foodstuffs have been established, and, 


the expensive and time-consuming procedure of showimg neces 
sity for use by pubhe hearing cannot be used with sufficient 


three years after a long and expensive hearing, no tolerances 


have been announced, be it 


that the Pacific Branch of the Entomological Society of Amenca 
in business session on this 25th of June, 1953, urges upon all 
appropriate agencies and authorities that this unsatisfactory 
condition be improved as speedily as possible by the adoption 
of laws or regulations which will provide for any imterested 
party to petition for the establishment of a tolerance for a 
pesticide chemical, for the Secretary of Agriculture to certify 
regarding its usefulness for the specified purpose, for the 
securing of impartial advice from experts in the subject matter, 
and for the prompt issuance of a tolerance, with the nght of 
any interested party to file objections and to have recourse 
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thousand possible insecticidal com- 
pounds tested, he indicated, only one 
comes through into commercial pro- 
duction and use. He estimated the 
cost of developing a new insecticide 
as upwards of a million dollars. For 
a more lengthy discussion of the sub- 
ject see AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
for September, 1952 (Pgs 32-34). 

Dr. F. C. Bishopp, B.E.P.Q., 
U.S.D.A., Washington, reviewed the 
contributions which federal agencies 
make to the development of new 
insecticides The U.S.D.A. does ex- 
tensive test work on such new prod- 
ucts in its laboratories at Beltsville, 
Orlando, Anaheim, Kerrville, Col- 
lege Station and Ankeny. Dr. Bishopp 
emphasized that the requirements for 
the ideal insecticide are many and 
severe. “In the minds of some people, 
it must kill all bad bugs and not 
injure the good ones”, he said. “It 
must not injure nor discolor the plant 
or animal to which it is applied, nor 
should it have an objectionable odor. 
Neither must it irritate the eyes and 
nose and it must not be so toxic as 
to require the applicator to use a mask 
or protective clothing. 

“It must not cause off-flavor 
nor off-color of crops, even when 
used at many times recommended 
strength. When applied to soils it 
must remain effective against insects 
for years, yet not be injurious to the 
plants grown therein. 

“It must not kill fish nor wild- 
life, nor damage application equip- 
ment. It must be a persistent insect 
killer, but must not remain on the 
harvested crop as a residue. The in- 
secticide must mix readily with water, 
yet not wash off plants or animals 
too easily. It must be compatible with 
various other chemicals used in crop 
production 

“Insecticides must not have a 
tendency to develop resistance to 
toxicants among insect pests. They 
must not be stored in animal tissues 
or be excreted in milk. They must 
keep perfectly in storage for at least 
two or three years and must not burst 
out of the containers. Above, all, 
they must he economical. 

“This constitutes a big order. 


“Yet some people maintain 
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that with the many insecticides now 
on the market, we need go no farther 
with research and development in 
that field. Have we met all the above 
requirements? Of course not . . . and 
we never will, but there is definite 
room for improvement in the basic 
materials and in their formulation, 
cost and safety.” 

Discussing the subject of in- 
secticide toxicity, Dr. Bishopp com- 
mented that in his opinion, undue re- 
striction of the experimental testing 
of toxic materials can retard unnec- 
cssarily the development of new in- 
secticides. He also indicated his feel- 
ing that perhaps there has been over- 
emphasis on taste panels. In his opin- 
ion, minute variations in the flavor 
of treated agricultural products are 
in Many cases unimportant. 

Dr. S. B. Freeborn, University 
of California, Davis, in discussing the 
contribution of state agencies to the 
development and testing of new in- 
secticides indicated his belief that 
much so-called research work in the 
insecticide field is unproductive and 
that the endless testing of various in- 
secticide formulations accomplishes 
little. He emphasized that entomology 
is still the study of insects and cited 
several examples to demonstrate that 
insecticides cannot be expected to per- 
form efficiently unless full knowledge 
exists about the structure and habits 
of the insect. It might be more pro- 
Freeborn asserted, for 
researchers to spend 


ductive, Dr. 
entomological 
more of their time studying why and 
how insecticides kill, rather than to 
continue the 
lengthy testing of formulations 

Dr. Allen B. Lemmon, Calif. 
Bureau of Chemistry, Sacramento, in 
discussing registration and regulation 


present emphasis on 


of insecticides, commented on_ the 
need for extensive data on perform- 
ance before new products can be 
granted registration. He also indi- 
cated that it is his concept of the 
function of a regulatory agency to an- 
ticipate troubles that may arise in 
connection with use of new insecti- 
cides and to guard against them in 
advance. He cited as an example the 
off-flavor problems that accompanied 
use of BHC, and which have since 


made regulatory agencies and insec 
ticide users as well, rather sensitive 


on the off-flavor question. 
Poorly trained applicators can 


cause a great deal of trouble for the 


insecticide industry, Dr. Lemmon re- 
minded. Refusal of many users to 
read labels and follow directions is an- 
other common cause of trouble. An 


other possible danger in connection 


with insecticide use, which is cur- 
rently being given added attention, 
is the hazard to fish. Dr. Lemmon 
mentioned complaints of toxicity to 
fish that have been reported recently 
in California in connection with use 


of various insecticides on rice. 

M. P. Jones, extension ento- 
mologist with the U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed the role of 
the extension service in developing 
new insecticides. He emphasized the 
importance of showing the farmer 


how to use new products, pointing 
out that it is very important to see 
that the new product gets a fair test 
under practical conditions. The final 
and most important screening of any 
new product, Mr. Jones emphasized, 
Use is 


must be done on the farm 


normally restricted, of course, to a 
small portion of the crop until the 
product has been proved safe and ef- 
ficient. 

Mr. Jones also stressed the 
importance of seeing that the agri- 


cultural insecticide dealer is familiar 


with new products and how they 
should be used. 

A. J. Flebut of Niagara Chem- 
ical Division, Food Mach. & Chem 
Corp., Richmond, California, dis: 
cussed commercial sales. He prefaced 
his remarks by the observation that 
progress reports issued by extension 


workers sometimes have the effect of 
recommendations. He warned that ex: 
periment stations must be exception’ 
ally careful in their comments for this 
reason. He also called attention to the 
importance of the formulator in the 
success of any new material. The 
product as given to the formulator 
may still have “bugs” in it and pre- 
formulator 


sent problems which the 

must solve before effective and safe 

use can be counted upon. A good 
(Turn to Page 102D) 
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It’s Careful Preparation that Counts 


The farmer knows that careful soil 
preparation is mighty important 
in growing finer crops. And he 
knows, too, that it takes careful 
preparation to make reliable agri- 
cultural chemicals. That's why 
sO many growers depend on 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson, makers of fine 
chemical products since 19]1. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson’s modern lab- 
oratory assures you tested, depend- 
able products, and branch offices 
are conveniently located to provide 
friendly, efficient service. 


TOXAPHENE 40% - TOXAPHENE LIQUIDS - BHC - ALDRIN - PARATHION - DDT - SULPHURS - DIELDRIN 
A Complete Line of Diluents: Talc, Pyrophyllite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S. C. ¢ TAMPA, FLA. e JACKSON, MISS. e COLUMBUS, O. 
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20th Anniversary Program Nears 
Completion for September Meeting of 


N. A.C. Association 


HE National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association will in 
itiate observance of its 20th An 

niversary during its annual meeting 

it Spring Lake, New Jersey, Sep 
tember 9, 10, 11, the group has an 
nounced. Headquarters will be at the 

Essex and Sussex Hotel, but in order 

accommodate all the representa 


Monmouth 


t 
tives, facilities of the 
Hotel will also be used 

The first day's agenda calls for 
an address by NAC president Arthur 
W. Mohr and a report by the execu 
tive secretary, Lea S. Hitchner. Mr 
Mohr is president of the California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation of Rich 


mond, California. Presiding officer 
NAC vice president, Paul 


manger of the 


will he 

Mayfield, 
Naval Stores Department of Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del 


general 


aware 
J. Earl Coke. assistant: seer 
S. Department of Ag 


group on 


tary of the U 
riculture, will address the 
the opening day, making the first op 
portunity for the association to bh 
addressed by an ofhcial of the new 


administration Brigadier General 
Joseph F. Battley, president of th 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association will discuss services that 
a trade association can bring to its 
members. Richard O. White, U.S 
D.A. Registration Division, will port 


out some of the principal problems in 


volved in the registration of pesti 
cides. Mr. White is with the Pro 
duction and Marketing Administra 
thon 

A reception for members and 
guests will be held Wednesday even 
ing 

The Thursday morning session 
will be devoted to informal discussions 
with participation from the floor. A 
discussion of technical problems is 
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being organized by the Technical Ad 
visory Committee. Dr. L. Gordon 


Utter, Alkali’s 


Chemicals Division, is chairman of 


Diamond Organic 


the committee 


NAC’s 20th Birthday 


HE NAC Association was or 
tee in 1933 as the “Agn 
cultural Insecticrnde and Fungicide 
Assoaation,” by some fourteen 
members of the pesticide industry 
Onginally formed to operate under 
the then existing NRA code, the 
Association was later continued and 
supported by contnbutions from 
members of the industry 

The first president of the 
Association was Lea S. Hitchner of 
Washington, D. C., who later be 
came executive secretary when the 
by-laws of the Association were 
changed so that the — presidency 


could be held by members of the 


industry Preceeding Arthur W 
Mohr, current head of the Associa 
tion, were these president Ernest 


Hart, executive vice-president, Food 


Machinery @ Chemical Corp., New 
York: George | Leonard, vice 
president Tobacco By-Product oY 
Chemical Cory Richmond, Va 
Joseph B. Cary, executive vice-pres 
ident, Food Machinery @ Chemical 
Corp., San Jose, Calif; Warren H 
Moyer, — vice-president Chipman 
Chemical Co In Bound Brook 
N. J: and Mr. Hitchner 

The regular annual meeting 
of the Association is held during 
September, after the current season 


activities have largely 


husiness 
ceased. In the spring of each year, 
Association holds a 


Various ections 


however, the 
second meeting in 
of the country This allows repre 
sentatives to attend at least one 


meeting of the Association each 


year without the necessity of travel 
ing great distances, since the As 
sociation activities are national in 
scope 

Special observance of — the 


imtiation of the 20th Anniversary 
Meeting will take place during th 
onvention it Spring l ike New 


it rey 


Fertilizer-Pesticide Panel 
HE panel of experts who will 
serve to spark the discussion ot 
tertilzer-pesticides mixtures includes 
Dr. M. D. Farrar, Head, Department 
t Entomology and Zoology, Clem 
son) Agricultural College, Clemson 
South Carolina; Dr. Rodney C, Berry, 
State Chemist, Division of Chemicals, 
Department of Agriculture, Rich 
mond, Virginia; Dr. C. C. Compton, 
Juhus Hyman Div., Shell Chemical 
Corp., Denver, Colo.; and Eugene 
Ordas, Velsicol Corporation, Chicago 
A fifth panel member is to be an 
nounced later, the Association says 
Concurrently with the tech 
nical discussion, members of the As 
socition will have the opportunity 
to ask questions of the NAC staff 
and counsel and to make suggestions 
for the operation of the Association 
Questions and suggestions will be a 
cepted in writing prior to the informal 
ssion 
The annual golf tournament 
will be held Thursday afternoon and 
Arran 


ments have been made for special 


hanquet in the evening 


dances and other entertainment cach 
Members will also have the 


opportumity to see movies and slides 


evening 


prepared by member compamies tor 


educational purposes 


Marketing Discussion 

DISCUSSION of the market 
A ing of pesticides will be fea 
tured at the final session. W. Raoul 
Allstetter, vice-president, The Na 


tional Fertilizer Association, wall spe ak 


on the merchandising of chemicals tor 


eynicultural purposes. Dr. George L 
M Nx Ww, dirk ctor, Boyce 
(Turn to Page 118) 
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A "Who's Who” of  CHLOROBENZILATE 

the most destructive forces _ 4 miticide geet then teeee 

that confront agriculture would not 

be complete without mites, flies, rodents 

and that old enigma called nutritional de 

ficiency. It takes timely and exhaustive research to 

provide the chemicals that can deal effectively with 
these major problems. This would be an accurate defini. DIAZINON — A phosphat pound which lab- 
tion of Geigy research which is contributing vitally to oratory and field tests demonstrate is an effective fly 

more efficient and more profitable farming methods and born spray. It is available to research workers 


during 1953. 

SEQUESTRENE METAL COMPLEXES — These complexes Pe 

ore for the correction of mineral deficiencies. The iron S 

complex has successfully corrected iron chlorosis of citrus TOMORIN BAIT CONCENTRATE An enti-coogulent 
rodenticide that is relatively sofe and can be mixed 


in Florida. This complex and those of copper, zinc, 
manganese, calcium and magnesium are being ap with any suitable boit. It will be made avail- 


plied experimentally throughout the United States. able soon. 


widely tested with excellent results 
it is approved for use on ornamentols. 
Approval on food crops is pending. 


+ 
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BULLETINS 


Field Trials Booklet 

A new descriptive booklet has 
just heen published by Dr. G. R. 
Townsend, Belle Glade, Fla., 


ing in detail facilities available for 


deserib 


evaluations of agricultural chemicals 
in Florida field trials. The 12-page 
booklet gives complete information 


regarding methods 


services offered; 
and equipment, procedures; material 
Copies are avail- 
R. Townsend, Box 
Florida 


requirements, ete. 
able from Dr, G 
356, Belle Glade, 


Safety Equipment Evaluated 
“A Guide to Proper Respira- 
tory Protection Against Principal 
Agricultural Chemicals” is the ttle 
of an eight-page mimeographed bul- 
letin prepared by the Agricultural 
Department of Willson Products, 
Inc., Reading, Pa. The bulletin lists 
various pesticidal compounds, such as 
the arsenicals, chlorinated hydrocar 
bons, dinitros, ete., 
equipment to 


and recommends 
the type of protect 
workmen from their hazards. In ad- 
dition to insecticides, the bulletin lists 
fungicides, herbicides, nutrient sprays, 
The bulletin ts avail 


ible from the company 


and detohants 


Alvey Issues New Booklet 
Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co., St 
Louis, has just completed a new book- 
let which deseribes and illustrates the 
application of engineered package 
handling systems in a wide variety 
of industries. It shows how engineer 
ed conveyor systems have been geared 
to modern plant procedure to increase 
efhciency 
obtained by 
Write to 


Copies may be 
for Form 2591 


asking 
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9301 Ohlve Street 
Louts 24, Mo 


Alvey Mtg Co., 
Rd., St 


- 
Bulletin On Emulsion Stcbilizers 


Unique stability can be im 
parted to oilin-water emulsions 
through the use of a group of ligno- 
tradenamed 


sulfonate surfactants, 


“Marasperse™, its makers state. These 
differ from conventional emulsifiers in 
that they have little effect on inter: 
facial tensions. However, when used 
properly, they can render O/W emul 
sions very stable to the often damaging 
effects of temperature variations, ph 
changes, electrolytic contamination, 
and mechanical handling. Bulletin No 
119, issued by Marathon Corporation, 
Chemical Division, Rothschild, Wis 
consin, describes the Marasperses, the 
manner in which they function, and 
the advantages inherent in their use 


Offers New Respirator 

Economy and comfort are said 
to be features of a new, single-cart- 
ridge “Gasfoe™ respirator being an- 
nounced by Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 

All seven parts are indepen: 
dently replaceable, so that long ser- 


MSA an 


nouncement explains, The cartridge, 


vice life is assured, the 


containing treated charcoal fill, 1s de 
signed to protect the wearer against 
nuisance concentrations of organi 
vapors, and certain acid gases having 
obnoxious but relatively harmless 
odors 

The lightweight, compact face 
piece, of formable aluminum, ts easily 
shaped by hand to fit the face contour 
This feature, with a soft 


sponge-rubber facepiece 


together 


cushion, is 


sures face seal without uncomfortable 
pressure 

Full details on the Gasfoe are 
contained in a new bulletin, No, 1007 
1, available from Mine Safety Ap 
pliances Company, Braddock, Thomas 
and Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
* 


Chemical Fly Trap Offered 

A new sanitary disposable fly 
trap has been announced by the Agn 
Van Nuys, 


The device is reported to 


cultural Pest Control Co., 
Cahtornia 
be suitable for use out-of-doors, and 
can be thrown away without clean 
ing or handling when full, Each unit 
will hold 25,000 flies, the makers 
state 

Descriptive literature is avail 
able from Agricultural Pest Control 
Co., 5732 Cantalope Ave.. Van 
Nuys, Calif, 


5 


Offers New Fungicides 

H. L. Woudhuysen & Asso 
ciates, New York, have announced the 
availability of three new fungicides 
which have passed extensive tests and 
cre now regarded as ready for com: 
mercial application 

“Mercusol,” a solution of cop 
per resinate and phenyl mercury 
salicylate, a grain seed disinfecting 
emulsion concentrate, adaptable to 
slurry treaters, is one of the group 
Another, is “Merculine,” a high po- 
tency mercury solution, an eradicant 
and protectant fungicide for grass and 
fruit disease control, for soil disin- 
fection, root rot control and treat- 
ment of special seeds 


Third “Mer ad 


mine.” a combined cadmium-mercury 


product 1s 


solution, effective for the control of 
dollar spot on turf grass with residual 
protection 

Further information is avail 
able from the company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N. Y 

2 

Anti-Caking Agents Described 

Universal Detergents, In 
Long Beach, Calf., has issued a new 
study of the use of surfactants in the 
manufacture of fertilizer by acidula 


(Turn to Page 115) 
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jmum pure gz 
S008. ORTHO LSnaane | 
assures you of tr tually 
Lindane quality po 
higher than Ne eemaele 
Government requir 
for pure Lindane. 


advantages: 


ORTHO Lindane is a truly amazing insecticide offering high 
potency, rapid action, and residual control, Kills more than 200 
varieties of imsects by Contact, Vapor action, and stomach porson, 


always—you profit with ORTHO 


For complete information, ‘Story of Lindane,” write : 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Linden, N. J. Goldsboro, N.C. Whittier, Calif. 
Maryland Heights, Mo. Shreveport, La. Fresno, Calif. 
Fennville, Mich. Orlando, Florida San Jose, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Caldwell, idaho Sacramento, Calif. 
Medina, N.Y. Phoenix, Ariz. Portland, Ore. 


Home Office: Richmond, California 
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WASHINGTON 


Report 


by 


Donald G. Lerch 


Cornwell, Inx : 


] 


( Agricultural Chemicals 


HE National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn 


ing its statesmanship in foreign 


is demonstrat 


trade development which has con 
siderable potential not only for com 
pany business but upon world com 
merce. Its committee, under the chair 


manship of Norman E. Herton, Mon 


santo Chemical Co. 1s developing a 


4 pomt program to expedite the 


spread of industry's products and 


technical knowledge on a business 


basis 

First objective is to strengthen 
haison with those government and 
international agencies which obtain 
information on toremgn requirements 
Through this means it 1s believed that 
companies will be better able to pro 
yram exports with a corresponding 
increase in efheiency of plant opera 
von. Reason for this feeling ts that 
the greatest percentage of pesticide 
exports are currently carmarked for 
werseas Public Health and Agricul 
tural projects operated to a larg 
extent by the governments of import 


my Countries 


The second point of study by the 
NAC Foreign Trade Committee is the 
determination of a basis for establishing 
a product guarantee. Such guarantee 
is expected to protect the importer and 
assure that the pesticides delivered 
were up to specifications and suitable 
for the uses for which the materials 
were ordered. At the same time. it is 
held that such guarantee would serve 
the best interests of U. S. producers by 
screening out materials not in conform- 
ity. 

A third area of work deals with 
active participation in world confer- 
ences relating either to the application 
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Washington, D. ¢ 
Washingt 


of pesticides cr the technical phases o! 
the industry. Conferences of the World 
Health Organization are cited as ex- 
amples of the type of meeting where 
the committee can make constructive 
contributions. The committee could ad- 
vise on product specifications in the 
light of technical knowledge and the 
productive capabilities of the industry. 
Since the machinery for international 
negotiations is still complex and cum- 
bersome. a tangle over specifications 
can delay shipments past periods of 
peak demand. 


Fourth, the committee feels 
that gevernment officials should be 
better acquamted with the production 
capabilites of the mdustry so that 
decisions on export quota controls and 
measures will be 


other restrictive 


more realistic. Some restrictions may 
not be necessary. Industry leaders feel 
that the tremendous increase m plant 
capacity which has occurred, particu 
larly within the laste 3 vears, docu 
ments the ability of U.S. producers 
to supply the growimg demand a! 
home and abroad 

Lea S. Hitchner, NAC execu 
tive secretary, has mdicated that the 
Foreign Trade Committee can accom 
plsh much to make mdustrys views 
on these pomts better know n mak 


nd a fulles 


use of its plants and knou-hou 


ng possible better service a 


Many exchanve students and 


} 


furm leaders from oversea onsider 


U.S. pesticides among the most im 
rytant demonstration if American 
/ ; 


SEvVETAL wy iyme? 


the U. S. have 


my farm valley than anything Ive 


done more good in 
known since I was a boy 
Importance of the foreign 
market business-wise is seen in the big 
World 


In 1939, exports totaled a 


jump in tollowing 


War Il 


ttle over 60 milhon pounds at. 


expy rts 


price of nearly § millon dollars a 
cording to U. S. census figures. By 
1949, exports had risen to over 170 
million pounds valued at 28.2 million 


dollars 


totals at nearly 250 million pounds 


Latest reports for 1952, show 


with a price tag of 60.4 milhon dol 
lars. This means over a 400) in 
rease in volume and 1200¢¢ rise in 


ck Har 


period 


value during the 13 year 


Agricultural Chemicals will 
keep you advised of further actions 
in this recent NAC development 


Bo aa My 


There is mounting criticism of the 
Food and Drug Administration for de- 
laying the issuance of residue toler- 
ances. Food and Druq officials admit 
that the technical work was completed 
last year. The findings could have been 
issued before the election. Since there 
is no official announcement of why 
tolerances are being he'd under lock. 
there is growing speculation that in- 
ternal politics and opportunism are 
dictating policy rather than action in 
the interests of protecting public health. 

Certainly, many members of in- 
dustry were impressed with the fairness 
and seriousness shown by those Food 
and Drug officials charged with the im. 
mediate responsibility for building a 
record upon which findings of fact could 
be reached. Industry extended its 
whole-hearted cooperation and submitt- 
ed evidence totaling over 10 thousand 
pages. This demonstration of faith by 
the industry documents its interest in 
not only providing materials to assure 
abundant farm production, but to protect 
the public health. 


a 7 Ke 


Farm organizations are teon 


levine whether tolerances will be 
issued im time to apply to next vear 

crop production Both the Farm 
Bureau and the National Grange feel 
that any tolerances which require 
chanve im established farm practice 
hould be 
vance of the crop ear to 


oy lingl 


rtant ie from of 


made far enoudh n ad 
enable 
farme?r to make plan Kk 
This raises the im} 
dlowmg a sufficient time mterval for 


4 
in information program. At tirme of 
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WOW THE CATTLE 
RAY tana sen HEMSELVES © 


...in the Automatic Sprayer 
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Photographed at Bray's Island Plantation, Yemassee, S. C 
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Developed by the Illinois Natural History Sur- 
vey, the automatic sprayer technique is one of the 
fastest growing developments in the insecticide 
industry. Hundreds of sprayers have been installed 
from coast to coast, and the response from farmers 
indicates they like the convenience and effective- 
ness of this method. 


Here is another sales opportunity 


¢RK t 


Two ways of using automatic 
sprayers for effective fly control 
are shown here—between pas- 
tures (at left), and at the end 
of the foot-wash (below). 


It costs only 1 to 142 cents per treatment to spray 
cattle in the automatic sprayer with Pyrenone 
spray. And Pyrenone is the spray for this tech- 
nique because it presents no toxic hazards, yet 
gives quick knockdown and kill, effectiveness on 
a wide range of insects and economical results. 


for your Sprays based on yr p | () | a” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
20 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Branches in all principal cities. 


n Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
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consulted. It is also apparent that 
BEPQ 1s not clear on Food and Drug 
plans 

Furthermore, with the con 
tinuing drop in farm prices, there is 
the feeling that farmers are entitled 
to the maximum period within limits 
of safety to make any required 
changes m practice. Since Food and 
Drug belheved there was a question 
of public health back im 1950, and 
since no residue tolerances have been 
issued by mid-1953, farm leaders can 
be expected to msist upon this point 
which ws a part of the official record 

Industry scientists are becom 
ing more concerned over the “dating” 
of the material. Numerous technical 
developments have been made since 
1950, and such data is not in the 
record, They are not anxious to do 
the job a second time. Here is a prob- 
lem requiring positive dction by the 
new Admmistration 

* * * 

New military demands for 
nitrogen are worrying segments of the 
fertilizer industry. Nitrogen produc’ 
ers stand ready to provide all the 
nitrogen the military feels it needs 
However, in view of the constant 
changes 1n estimates of military needs, 
caused in part by the unpredictable 
nature of the crisis in Korea and 
Europe, it is difficult to earmark nitro 
gen production with any degree of 
certainty. 

There is some opinion in the 
industry which holds that if the mili- 
tary carries through with its new in 
tentions, the amounts of nitrogen di- 
verted from fertilizer may be in excess 
of production from new plants com 
ing into operation and the normal 
8 to 10 increase in farm demand 
Current intentions call for doubling 
the amount of nitrogen for military 
use the final six months of this year 
compared with last year. A further 
step-up is scheduled tor the first halt 
of 1954, where needs are being pro 
grammed at three times the requir 
ments for the same period this year 
This could be reflected in fertilizer 
supplies as early as this fall 

ae * a 
The National Fertilizer Associa- 


tion reports growing interest among 
bankers in the value of fertilizer for 
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raising net farm income and protecting 
money already loaned for land and 
equipment. The nearly 3 year fall in 
farm prices is causing some bankers to 
re-examine their policies concerning 
farm loans. Pertinent material from NFA 
is assisting them in arriving at new 
policies. W. R. Alistetter. NFA vice- 
president is researching further material 
for this program on the west coast. 

John F. Gale. NFA economist. is 
readying a new booklet intended for 
agricultural field leaders titled “This Is 
Fertilizer.” Prepared in pictorial style. 
the booklet will give an illustrated re- 
port on the manufacture of fertilizer and 
the consumption by states during the 
1910 to 1952 period. The story of in- 
dustry research is also featured. Dis- 
tribution will begin this fall. 

* * * 

W.G. Reed, Chef of USDA's 
insecticide division, advises members 
of the industry that they will receive 
offical notification from his office of 
those products which by law must be 
re-registered under the Federal In- 
secticide, Funeicide and Rodenticide 
Act. He emphasizes that all products 
now registered remain registered un 
tl the company receives the official 
notice, giving thirty days for reply 
This procedure is set up m the law 
and requires consideration for re 
registration every five vedrs Mr. Reed 
plans to mail the forms on a quarterly 
basis, the last mailing having been 
made on June 30. It covers registra 
tions through June 30, 1948 

There is some confusion arising 
out of the product number printed 
on the form. Thosz famihar with 
IBM machine operation will quickly 
see that the extra zeros before num 
erals are standard machine practice 
Hence, discount prefixed zeros and 
you have your product number He 
also requests that no products be sub 
mitted for re-registration until called 
for by his office Complete informa 
tion is given on the form and atten- 
tion is directed particularly to item 
5 concerning possible label changes 
Cooperation of the trade, Mr. Reed 
says, will facilitate handling of this 
matter 

e £ 

The fate of the Miller Pest: 
cide Bill remains uncertain as of 
this writing. Hearings are scheduled 
to be held before sub-committee No 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee about mid-July 


) 


Sub-committee chairman is Joseph P 
(Hara (R-Minnesota). Representa 
tives of the pesticide industry, agri 
cultural colleges and major farm or 
ganizations are expected either to ap 
pear or to file statements 

Concern 1s being expressed 
over the fact that five other bills are 
scheduled for hearing by the same 
sub-committee during the compara 
tively brief period it will sit. A num 
her of the parties with primary inter 
est in the new legislation are concern 
ed as to whether or not sufficient time 
will be available to present their views 
ack quately 

It appears that there is general 
agreement among interested parties 
on the major points of the Miller Bill 
However noticeable differences of 
epimon are still reported on several 
spectic points. It is questioned 
whether members of the sub-commit 
tee will have sufficient time to study 
all points of view 

The six bills scheduled for 
sub-committee hearings are: HR 2244 

Chemicals in Cosmetics; HR 2245 
and HR 4901 Chemical Additives 
in Food; HR $055 Food Standards: 
HR 2739 Mis-branding: and HR 
4277. Miller on pesticides as above 

* * * 

Lows H. Wilson, Director of 
Information, American Plant) Food 
Council, is serving as a member of 
Secretary Benson's new Information 
Policy Advisory Committee. Recom- 
mendations for increasing the efher 
ency of USDA's information pro 
grams will be made during the second 
meeting of the Committee scheduled 
for September. The chairman is Wil- 
lam B. Ward, Cornell University 

5 * * 


Important shifts in personnel are 
being made in BEPQ, led by the ac- 
ceptance of a new post by Dr. F. C. 
Bishopp. who has for many vears served 
as Assistant Chief of the Bureau, where 
he has won acclaim both at home and 
abroad. Dr. Bishopp’s new work will 
be devoted to expanding the pink boll- 
worm program to cope with the increas- 
ing threat of this pest. His new position 
is with the Oscar Johnson Cotton Foun- 
dation. as coordinator of all federal, 
state and industry sponsored research. 

se <¢ 
Dr. Edward F. Kmipling suc 
ceeds Dr Bishopp and brings with 


(Turn to Page 111) 
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TRONA-ESTON CHE 


TRONA?+ BRAND 
Lithium Chemicals 
Muriate of Potash (chemical 
and agricultural grades) 
Sulphate of Potash 
Potassium Pentoborate 
Salt Coke 
Desiccated Sodium Sulphote 
Sede Ash 
Sodium Pentaborate 


MICALS INCLUDE 


THREE ELEPHANT BRAND* 
Borax, Technical (coarse and 
fine granular powdered) 


Boric Acid, Technical and U.S.P. 


PYROBOR* Dehydrated 
Borax, Technical (coarse and 
fine granular) 


Pentahydrate Borox (refined) 
TRONABOR® Pentahydrate 
Borax (crude) 


ALKRON® (parathion 
formulations) 
BROMOFUME?® (soil 
fumigants) 

ESTOMITE* (residual type 
miticide) 

TUMBLEAF+ (defoliants) 
TUMBLE. WEED? (herbicides) 


*Trade Mark Registered 


ESTONOX® (toxaphene 


formulations) 

Organic bromides 

TETRON®* (Tetroethy! 
pyrophosphote formulations) 


ESTONATE®* (DDT dust 
concentrates and 
emulsifiable solutions) 


tTrade Mark American Potash & Chemical Corp. 


MICALS 


CHEMICALS 
a isaac 


ON OLD SUBJECTS... 


Agriculture and Industry are as old as written history; 
old subjects, it is true, but through the years chemistry 
has altered established formulas and radically changed 
the accepted methods of both. 

American Potash & Chemical Corporation has, since its 
earliest beginnings, supplied basic chemicals for both in- 
dustry and agriculture. It now adds to these the Eston brand 
of fumigants, insecticides, herbicides, defoliants and re- 
frigerants. Thus American Potash broadens its line of agri- 
cultural and industrial chemicals. It will continue to do 
so as other Trona, Three Elephant, and Eston brand prod- 
ucts follow to meet customer requirements and market 
demands. 

Keep an eye on American Potash. 


PROVED CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


* ESTON CHEMICALS DIVISION 
3100 East 26th Street, Los Angeles 23, California 


Plants* trona and tos Angeles, California 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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To Manufacturers and Formulators of 
Oil Solution and Emulsifiable Insecticides: 


Du P ont g OO", 
echnical Vethoxychlor 
Oil Concentrate 


offers 


1. EXCEPTIONALLY LOW TOXICITY HAZARD to people, 
warm-blooded animals and plants. 


VERSATILITY for a variety of specialized markets. 


HIGH RESIDUAL EFFICIENCY against a wide variety of 


insects. 


Du Pont 90°; Technical Methoxychlor Oil Concentrate, a white, water- 
insoluble powder, fills the specifications for use in many industrial, house- 
hold, and agricultural liquid insecticide formulations. This chemical has 
many applications—in aerosols; space sprays; live-stock sprays; bin, mill 
and bakery sprays; and others. Write 

to Du Pont for technical bulletins — ; 
using the coupon on the right. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


| 
I | 
I | 
| NAME 
| 
| FIKM a - 
| 
4 | 


——— ADDRESS Pca ene 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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GET MORE SUMMER BUSINESS 


sell these 3 


Monsanto Insecticides Monsanto Niran*).-Highly useful against cotton, 
There’s still time to build i vi this orchard, and greenhouse pests. Particularly effective 
re Here is gh ‘np-to-date check list, showing < fer conteeup paste. Contests: 


ickdes for — insects still Clover mite Blister beetles 


or aycnreen give <9 Two-spotted spider mite Mexican bean beetle 
Pacific mite Colorado potato beetle 
Williamette mite Spotted cucumber beetle 


Strawberry spider mite Striped cucumber beetle 
Citrus red mite 
Flea beetles 


E red mite 
| ay Cabbage werms 


| PARATHION Bien  comnrn 


Aphids — many species Fall armyworm 
Mealy bug European corn borer 
Greenhouse whitefly ...and other insects 


/ 


Still the best control 


(Monsanto Santobane’*). 
ig, 74 ae , for pink bollworm. Also: 
Boll weevil Rose chafer 


D DT. 4 Corn-earworm Japanese beetle 
; Peach-tree borer 


Cotton flea hopper 

Lygus bugs Poultry lice 
Colorado potato beetle Housefly 

Potato leaf hopper Mosquito 

Cabbage worm ... and other insects 


(Monsanto Nifos*-T). Effective at low 
concentration. Controls: 


Two-spotted spider mite Citrus mealybug 
Pacific mite Mexican mealybug 
Citrus red mite 
European red mite 
Greenhouse thrips Lace bugs : 
Leaf hoppers Mushroom flies 


Aphids — many species ... and other insects 


Greenhouse whitefly 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WRITE for informative 
booklets on these 3 
insecticides. Monsanto 
Chemical Company, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 
800 North Twelfth Bivd., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Me 0, — designed to stay phosphate-tight for years! 


BUTLER holted steel tanks 


All plates are precision die-punched. 
They bolt together tightly to pro- 
vide ample strength and rigidity. 


Butler rock phosphate tanks are de- 
signed specifically to withstand the in- 
ternal pressures of this heavy fertilizer 
and the external forces of high winds. 
Precision-made joints and strong, heavy- 
gauge steel assure you of a tank that 


stays tight, with minimum upkeep, even 
after years of use. 

Butler rock phosphate tanks can be 
easily disassembled and moved to new 
locations. Sizes are available to meet 
your needs. 


Have plenty of phosphate on hand to meet peak demand 


Sufficient storage capacity with Butler phosphate tanks 
is a sure way to keep profits up and customers happy. It 
will enable you to give fast service, even during times of 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


Birminghom, Alo. — Richmond, Clif. 


Golesburg, Hi, — 


peak demand. And extra storage gives you space to un- 
load railroad cars fast, reducing demurrage charges. Write 
today for full information about Butler bolted steel tanks 
designed specifically for your rock phosphate needs. 


Minneapolrs, Mina. Ey 
"ee, pay wwe 
STEEL BUNLDINGS 


FARM EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT Ji 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS. = 


at £3 


Oil EQUIPMENT =— 


For prompt reply, 
address the 
] office nearest you: 


7312 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
912A Sixth Ave., $.E., Mi lis 14, Mi 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


P 


Dept. 12A, Richmond, California 
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of Potash! 


} 


“ 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern New Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Address all communications to: 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


- NORFOLK, VA. * CHARLESTON, ese <a JACKSON, MISS. - COLUMBUS, OHIO 
~~ ~~ ad ~ 
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High concentrations of DDT, BHC, toxaphene and other 
insecticides; rock phosphate, Bypsum, limestone, dusting 
sulphur — whatever the material, if it has to be finely 
ground, there’s a Williams Roller Mill to do it — faster, for 
oe up production — more accurately and uniformly — 
and at far less cost. 
Automatic and continuous in operation, the Williams also 
dries and grinds simultaneously. Instantly adjustable for 
finenesses of 20 to 400 mesh, even down to micron sizes. 
No built-up cushions of “fines” can impair grinding efh- 
ciency because the constant upward air current carries 
round materials to the air separator which discharges all 
Enished materials and returns only the oversize product to 
the mill! for further grinding. 
Feeding rate is automatic and self-adjusting, positive and 
simple in action—Anti-friction roller and ball bearings 
reduce down-time for lubrication, save oil and put more 
power into grinding—Take-up for wear is continuous and 
automatic—Rugged forgings, electric steel and alloy castings 
guard against wear and breakdowns—These and many other 
outstanding features have made Williams Roller Mills the 
standard for fine-grinding operations. 


oe Mile ee 


Cross section of Rotier Mill showing how material is ground by 
rolls rotating against bull ring. then air swept to separator which 
extracts fines and returns coarse material to mill for regrinding 


ILLIAMS EQUIPMENT 


OTHER W s 
HAMMER MILL for crushing and Write For Catalog 


es 
struction in many SIZ hosphate, gyP- 


tion, 
i size, in one operatl dtr disintegrat- 


Heavy duty con 


AR SEPARATORS 


air separation, sifting, 
conveying and mag- 


grinding, to sma materials; an 
sum, limestone per pore and fertilizer mixes that WILLIAMS 
ing ammosiom SEP" COMPLETE 
“set-up” in storage. us 
HELIX-SEAL HAMMER yor on PLANTS 
ready 
Dust-free fine grinding - be, DDT etc. Variable speed Backed by years of 
ticide concentrations such as t. sticky, oily and greasy know-how and experi- 
teed control will also — coe "to install; inexpensive ence, Williams can ss 
materials without cloge!né- asy build any type of ready- sé 
‘0 operate. to-install plant to han- : 
—_— IMPACT and DRIER MILLS dle crushing, grinding, 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


netic separation includ- 
. WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. ing storage bins and 
2707 N. BROADWAY ood ST. LOUIS 6, MO. electrical equipment. 


> SHREDDERS Z 
OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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Launching a hopper stopper 


aldrin are all you need to deliver the lethal 
punch that controls hoppers on wide areas 
of land . . . just two or three ounces per acre 
get them all, no matter how heavy the 
infestation. 


Ranchers and growers go into fast action 
when a grasshopper invasion threatens. 
They team low-flying airplanes and ALDRIN 
to stop hoppers cold. 


Aldrin has earned international accept- 
ance as the No. 1 hopper stopper—in the 
Near East, in Canada, and everywhere in 
the U.S.A. Incredibly small amounts of 


Get a sufficient supply of aldrin now, 
and be ready to deal a knockout blow to 
any grasshopper invasion coming your way. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Julius Hyman & Company Division 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
P. O. Box 2171, Denver |, Colorado 
Leos Angeles - New York - Sen Francisco + St. Lewis + Portland, Ore. + Ja-kson, Miss 
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INDUSTRY 


News 


Stitt and Easter Join Velsicol 
ELSICOL Corporation, Chi- 
cago, IL, has announced the 

addition of two men to its entomologi- 

cal staff. Stephen S. Easter and Lloyd 

L. Stitt have joined the company, ac- 

cording to H. O. Whamond, Velsicol 

vice-president. 
Mr. Easter, formerly with the 

Food and Agricultural Organization 

of the United Nations, assisted in 

control activities in insect infestations 
of international importance. He was 
ictive in operations relative to grain 
storage in many UN member nations, 
making his headquarters in Washing: 
ton, D. C. and Rome, Italy 

Mr. Stitt was previously con 
nected with the USDA Bureau of 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine in 

Arizona. His work was primarily with 

alfalfa seed insects such as clover 

seed chalcid and its parasites and 
lygus bugs. These investigations were 


LLOYD L. STITT 


JULY, 1953 


on the ecology, biology and cultural 
phases of the control problems. He 
also worked on corn borer research 
in Indiana and on vegetable insect 
control in western Washington 


e 

Canadian Ass'n. Formed 

The Canadian Agricultura! 
Chemicals Association has been form 
ed by 14 companies, to foster progress 
and development of Canadian pro 
ducers and distributors of chemicals 
for agricultural use 

Officers named by the found 
ing group are J. H. D. Ross, Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, president; 
A. H. Carter, Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Montreal, wp; W. R. Geddes, N 
American Cyanamid, Ltd., Toronto, 
second wp: M. F. Anderson, Nauga 
tuck Chemicals Div., Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, secretary; 
and K. B. Owens, Monsanto (Can- 
ada), Ltd., Montreal, treasurer 


"E% 


STEPHEN S. EASTER 


Nixon Hercules Board Chmn. 


ANSON B. NIXON 


Charles A. Higgins has resigned 
as chairman of the board of Hercules 
Powder Company, a post he has held 
since 1944. He also resigned as a member 
of the company’s finance committee, but 
remains a member of the Hercules’ board 
of directors 

Anson B. Nixon, a vice-president 
since 1940, was elected by members of the 
hoard at a regular monthly meeting to 
succeed Mr. Higgins as chairman of the 
board. He resigned as a company vice: 
president to accept the post 

At the same time, Albert E. For 
ster, president of Hercules, was elected 
a member of the company’s finance com: 
mittee, to fill the vacancy left by Mr. 
Higgins resignation 

Mr. Forster was elected president 
of the company at a board meeting April 
29, when Mr. Higgins resigned the post 
he had held since 1939 in keeping with 
the Hercules’ retirement policy 

Mr. Nixon, who has served as 
vice chairman of the board of directors 
since last year, is a native of Medora, 
Indiana He has served is general mane 
ager of both the Hercules’ Cellulose Pro 
ducts Department and the Naval Stores 
Department, two of the company’s six 
operating departments. He became a mem 
ber of the board of directors in 1932 

Mr. Nixon joined Hercules in 
1915 as a chemist 
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ACFA Names R. H. Acock 
Robert H. Acock, principal 

owner and general manager of Acock 

Laboratories, Ltd., Austin, Texas, is 


ROBERT H. ACOCK 


the newly elected president of the 


Agricultural Chemical Formulators 
Association, which was organized in 
February for the purpose of develop 
ing better understanding of the mu 
tual problems of insecticide formu 


The 


six-State 


lators, farmers, and suppliers 
assocmition encompasses a 
area, including New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Loutsiana, Arkansas, and 
Mississippt 

The newly-elected president Is 
one of the earhest formulators of or 
gamic cotton insecticides in the U.S 
Having been born and reared on a 
Texas farm, which he still operates 
knowledy 


he possesses an imtimat 


of farm conditions 

Mr. Acock has long been activ 
in both the industry and in civic ag 
work. He is a 
chairman of the agricultural committee 
of the U. § 
Commerce as well as past chairman 


necultural past vice 


Jumor Chamber of 
# the agnecultural committee of the 
Texas Junior Chamber of Commerc 
Under his leadership in these posi 
tions, an experimental farm = project 


was carned on which attracted na 


tionewide attention, and under his 
present leadership the ACFA is cur 
rently sponsoring various agricultural 


projects in the south and southwest, 
Mr. Acock’s other interests in 

clude Acock Laoratories, an analyt: 

cal laboratory which he established in 


74 


Austin in 1930 and which he still 
heads: the International 
Inc., of Houston 
company of which he is president; 
and Acock Laboratories Flying Ser 


vice, Inc., of which he is president 


Chemicals. 
a sulphur grinding 


Canadian Entomologists Meet 


The annual meetings of the 
Entomological Society of — British 
Columbia and the Entomological 
Society of Canada have been an 
nounced by R. H. Wigmore, secre 
tary of the ES... Ottawa. The 
meetings will be held at the Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B. C., October 19-21, 
he says. Meeting plans have not yet 


been announced in detail 


Conn. Field Day Aug. 19 


The Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station's annual field day 
will be held August 19, the Station 
The event 
held at the Experimental Farm, Mt 


has announced is to be 


Conn., according to Dr. 


Horstall, director 


Carmel, 


James G 


$7 Million Ammonia 


NEW $7 million plant for the 
production of synthetic am- 


moma and fertilizer mitrogen com 
pounds will be built at Tuscola, Ill 
inois, by National Distillers Products 
Corporation, according to John E 
Bierwirth, president of National Dis 
ullers 

The production capacity of the 
plant will be $0,000 tons per year of 
anhydrous ammonia. The project will 
include facilities for the 
of part of the 


acid which will be transformed into 


conversion 
ammonia into nitric 
ammonium nitrate by reaction with 
more ammonia. In turn, the ammon 
ium nitrate will be used in the manu 
solutions for 


facture of nitrogen 


direct application to the soil 

The nitrogen will be obtained 
by liquefying air to separate out the 
oxygen; by-product oxygen produc’ 
tion from this plant will amount to 75 
tons per day. At 
plants, hydrogen is obtained by de- 


most ammonia 


composition of natural gas for which 


Theme of the day’s activties 
will be soils research. Dr. Firman E. 
Bear, head of the Soils Department, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
shown field plots, exhibits and special 


will speak, and visitors will be 


demonstrations set up for the oc- 


Control ot sol pests, a nl 


casion 
chemistry, and reports on tests with 
soil conditioners will be shown on the 
program 
. 

Grace Names Chief Engineer 

Loren C. Skinner has been 
named chief engineer of Grace Chem- 
ical Company's nineteen-million-dol- 
lar nitrogen plant now under con 
struction near Memphis, Tenn. Mr 
Skinner chief of the 
Engineering and Design Department 
of the United States Bureau of Mine's 


Synthetic Fuels Demonstration Plant 


was formerly 


at Louisiana, Missouri 

As chief engineer at Grace 
Chemical’s Memphis plant Mr. Skin- 
ner will be responsible for all phases 
of maintenance and for future plant 


design and construction 


Plant for Midwest 


a variety of processes may be used 
The National Distillers’ plant, how- 
ever, will obtain its hydrogen ready 
made National 
Petro-Chemicals Corporation’s huge 


as a by-product of 


ethylene plant now under construc: 
tion at Tuscola. Studies by National's 
technical staff have shown that the use 
of this by-product hydrogen is more 
economical than natural gas for the 
production of ammonia from the 
standpoint of both capital cost and 
production cost. 

Ample storage facilities for an- 
hydrous ammonia and for the nitro 
gen solutions is being provided to take 
fluctuations in the 
demand for these products. Produc: 


tion is expected to begin in January, 


care of seasonal 


1955, in ample time for seasonal de- 
mand for fertilizer nitrogen 

In the opinion of the National 
Distillers’ management, Tuscola, IIl- 
inois, is an ideal location for a syn- 
thetic ammonia plant which will be 
the first one of its kind in that state. 
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Hart Awarded Hon. Degree 

Ernest Hart, executive vice- 
president, Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Cerporation, 
New York, received the honorary de 
gree of Doctor of Agriculture at the 
1953 commencement exercises of 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., in June. Mr. Hart was one 
of three persons to receive honorary 
degrees at the 1953 commencement, 
but is one of only 19 persons to 
receive the honorary degree in agri 
culture in the school’s 95-year history. 

In conferring the degree Presi 
dent J. A. Hannah commended Mr 
Hart for his life-long work in “trans 
lating the findings of fundamental 
and apphed research in biology and 
chemistry into effective programs of 
action (which) facilitated important 
advances in horticultural practice 
and helped to develop an important 
new segment of American industry.” 

Mr. Hart is an alumnus of 
Michigan State (1914) and has de 
voted his entire business life to the 
development and application of in 
secticides, fungicides and herbicides 

se 

Albert W. Raymond Dies 

Albert W. Raymond, Euro 
pean manager of Combustion Engin 
eering, Inc., died June 18, in New 
York. A native of Evanston, Illinois, 
Mr. Raymond attended Columbia 
University and later joined Raymond 
Bros. Impact Pulverizer Company of 
Chicago--a firm founded by his 
father and uncle in 1887. After serv 
ing with the U. S. Forces in World 
War I, he was made manager of that 
company’s French afhliate~ Raymond 
Freres of Paris, renamed Societe 
Anonyme des Foyers Automatiques 
of France after Raymond Bros. had 
become a part of Combustion Engin- 
eering. 

o 

Cyanamid Completes Unit 

First completed unit of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company's Fortier 
Plant under construction in Jefferson 
Parish, Louisiana, is now producing 
sulfuric acid. The unit went “on 
stream” early in June, according to 
G. J. Forney, plant manager. Next 
to be completed, he said, will be the 
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100-ton-a-day ammonium sulfate fact 
lities 

The plant, expected to be com: 
pleted early next year, will produce 
from natural gas such nitrogen chemi 
cals as ammonia, acetylene, hydro 
cyanic acid, and derivatives of these, 
including acrylonitrile and ammonium 
sulfate 

The entire plant, Mr. Forney 
said, will embody numerous manu 
facturing processes unique in the 
chemical industry. It was designed 
and is being built by Chemical Con 
struction Corporation, a Cyanamid 
unit. 

* 

Monsanto Div. Names Lum 

James H. Lum has been ap 
pointed director of development tor 
Monsanto Chemical Company's Or 
ganic Chemicals Division, according 
to John L. Gillis, company vice-presi 
dent and division general manager 

Mr. Lum, was formerly de- 
velopment manager of Monsanto's 
Phosphate Division, and succeeds Al- 
fred T. Loeffler, director of develop 
ment since January, 1951, who has 
accepted an executive position with 
the Chemicals Division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemicals Corporation 

A native of Whiting, Ind., 
Mr. Lum has been with Monsanto 
since 1936 when the company acquir 
ed the Thomas & Hochwalt Labora 
tories at Dayton, Olno, and formed 
its Central Research Department 

7 

Calspray Moves Wierenga 

The transfer of M. E. Wie 
renga to Maumee, Ohio, as district 
manager for the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., has been announced 
by company officials. Mr. Wierenga 
will supervise sales and distribution 
of “Ortho” products in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and all of Michigan ex- 
cept the 15 northernmost counties. He 
will also supervise operation of three 
of the company’s dust mills, located 
at Fennville, Michigan, Evansville, 
Indiana and Maumee 

Mr. Wierenga was raised in 
the mid-west and started with Cal- 
spray in 1947, after serving three 


years with the navy and receiving his 
discharge as a Lieutenant Commander 


Colby to Texas for Dow 


DR. ROBERT W. COLBY 


Dr. Robert W. Colby, animal nutri 
tuionist of the Agricultural Chemical Re 
search Laboratory at The Dow Chemical 
Company's Midland, Michigan plant, has 
been appointed director of agricultural 
research for Dow's Texas division, Pree 
port 

Dr. A. P. Beutel, Dow vice presi 
dent and Texas division general man 
ager, announces that Dr. Colby wall be in 
charge of developmental work in animal 
and poultry nutrition and disease control 
as well is herbicides at the expanded 
facilities of the company’s Agneultural 
Research Department at Lake Jackson, 
Texas. He will also continue development 
activities now under way in cooperation 
with college agncultural departments and 
experiment stations 

Dr Coiby joined the Midland 
Laboratory in 1951 


+ 

J. Wilson McBride Dies 

The sudden death on June 20, 
of J. Wilson McBride, has been an- 
nounced by Chamberlin & Barclay, 
Inc., Cranbury, N. J., with whom he 
had been associated for the past 29 
years. The firm manufactures ferti- 


lizer materials 
a 


Chas. Ward Rejoins Fulton 
Cuarces P. Warp, Jr, vet 
eran of World War IL and later re 
called for active duty with the Louisi- 
ana Air National Guard in 1951, has 
returned to his post with Fulton Bag 
¢ Cotton Mills. The company has 
transferred him to its Dallas, Texas, 
plant. He was formerly located at 
New Orleans for the company. Mr. 
Ward's war record earned him the 
Air Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster 
and five battle stars in recognition of 
his completion of twenty-three mis- 
sions over Germany with the Eighth 


Air Force 
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Ww ONE MAN BATCH WEIGH SYSTEMS 
we PLANT MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
WH CONTINUOUS AMMONIATION UNITS 
We MIXING AND SHIPPING EQUIPMENT 


Bucket Elevators 

Centralized Control Systems 

Continuous Acidulating Processes 

Conti A iating Systems 

Conveyors 

Coolers 

Crushers 

Disintegrators 

Ory -Mixing Units 

Dust Arresting Equipment 

Fume Scrubbing Systems 

Hoppers ond Spouts 

Materials Handling Equipment 

Milling and Screening Units 

Multiple Hopper Batching Systems 

Oil Fired Dryers 

Plant Mechanization Systems 

Preumatically-Operated Gravity 
Batch Mixers 

Preumatically Controlled Valves 

Pulverizers 

Sackett Timken Bearings 

Socking Units 

Scoles 

Screens 

Shipping Units 

Shuttle Belt Conveying Systoms 

Tailing Mills 

Vacuum Condensing Systems 


GET THE RIGHT Anomch TO YOUR 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS <#.27— 


¢ Sat 44 


THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 
1727 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 


Bishopp Leaves 
Ba i 


DR. BISHOPP 


Dr. | © Bishopp has left the U 


(PARR cn ee cay * 


DR. KNIPLING 


Department of Agriculture to join the 


Oscar Johnson Cotton Foundation in Pink Bollworm control work. He has long been 
identined with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, of which he was 


assistant chief 


Appointed to succeed him is Dr 


F. Knipling, an entomologist of note in 


his own mght. He was president of the American Association of Economic Entomolog- 


ists last year. Further details are found in the “Washington Report,” page 65, this issue. 


McKenna Leaves Maine Post 


Having completed his construc: 
tion contract with Hinman Associates, 
Portland, Maine in the erecting and 
putting into operation of a new in 
secticide manufacturing plant at 
Westhrook, Maine, Joseph P. Me- 
Kenna has left the firm, he has an- 
nounced. Mr. McKenna was respon 
sible for overseeing construction de- 
tails, the purchase and installation of 
equipment and for getting the new 
plant im shape to produce various 
insecticides. (See Agricultural Chem 
icals article, May, 1953, pages 56 
and 57) 

Mr. McKenna had not an 
nounced his plans for the future at 
press time, but indicated he expected 
to continue his association with the 
agricultural chemical industry 

. 
New Western Fertilizer Plant 

Carstens Packing Company, 
Tacoma, Washington, is constructing 
a new $175,000) fertilizer plant in 
Tacoma. According to Tom Carstens, 
president, plant capacity will be be 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 tons an- 
nually. Operations are scheduled to 
hevgin about the first of the year. The 
product will carry the brand name 
of “Nu-Life” fertilizers 

Latest equipment for handling 


bulk materials is being installed, it 
is reported. Greater demand tor fer- 
tihizer materials in the area prompted 
the expansion program, Mr. Carstens 
states. With the new plant in opera 
tion, the company expects to enlarge 
its distribution in the Northwest 
we 

Canadian Plant Is Planned 

Plans for construction of a 
new ammonia plant at East Montreal, 
Canada, are being considered by Do 
mimon Tar & Chemical Co., it is re- 
ported. The proposed plant would 
turn out about 150 tons of ammonia 
daily for distribution in eastern Can 


ada 


— 
Radovich to New APC Post 
Frank Radovich has been ap 
p unted to the newly-created sales de 


velopment department of American 
Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Ange 
les, the company has announced. Mr 
Radovich, who became an assistant to 
Alfred M. Esherg, vice-president, 1s 
a graduate of Califorma Institute of 
Technology and has long been asso 
ciated with the chemical industry 
The new department current 
ly is carrying out evaluation work in 
connection with the new Trona 
Organo-Boron compounds and with 


other chemicals being developed 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Florida Goes Modern 


To better serve its ever growing family of farmer-customers 

with plant foods of premium quality, the NACO FERTILIZER COMPANY 
selected the Sackett organization to design, construct 

and equip this new highly-mechanized fertilizer mixing plant 

at Fort Pierce, Florida. 

This new facility is, to our knowledge, the first plant of its kind 

ever to be *custom-engineered throughout to meet the 

complex manufacturing problems due to Florida’s required 


multiplicity of grades. 


Superphosphate and mixed * f, wi ~ oat Disa ro : ny 


goods producers are invited 
to get our seasoned counsel SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS + FERTILIZER. ——? PLANT 
on their expansion and 


modernization programs 


It is available at no cost 
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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60%/K,0 MIN. 


MANURE SALTS 20% K,O MIN. 


wa , Seay ; ; 
ye “ PPh: o Eke 


These fluffy cotton bolls might very well end up as pretty summer frocks 
—or canvas sacks—but to the men that raised it, a bumper crop of 
cotton means a profit for the time and labor that was invested. 


While man supplied the knowledge, the soil supplied the strength that 
makes all things grow. For from the soil comes strength for growing 
crops, the vital plant-food elements that nourish all life. And to the 
soil these elements must be restored. 


Many of the most effective soil-replenishing tertilizers contain POTASH, 
often Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico. Potash adds vital 
food elements to the soil and helps bolster crop resistance to drought 
and disease—makes future bumper crops possible. Yes, POTASH, a 
valuable profit building aid, proves a good business investment. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
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“Grub” Leonard, Former NAC Head, Retires 


EORGE F. (“Grub”) Leonard, 
executive vice-president of To- 
bacco By-Products and 


Corp., Richmond, Va., 


his retirement which became effective 


Chemical 
has announced 


July 1 

Mr. Leonard, long identified 
with the insecticide industry and pro 
minent in activities of the National 
Agricultural Association, 
has been connected with Tobacco By 
for the 


Chemicals 


Products & Chemical Corp 
past 38 years 

“Grub” states that his plans 
for the future are a little indefinite, 
but he plans to spend a considerable 
amount of time around his orange 
trees in Florida, leaving some days 
free for fishing. He expects also to 
maintain many of his contacts in the 
industry and plans to attend the 
September meeting of the N. A.C 
Association at Spring Lake 

His contributions to the pesti 
cide industry have been both import 
He was 
one of the original organizers of the 
old Agricultural Insecticide & Fungi 
cide Association which four years ago 
became the NAC. From 1946. to 
1949 he was NAC Assn. president 
and in addition, has served on numer 


ant and of long duration 


ous committees and is a constant 
booster for the mdustry 

During World War II he was 
chairman of the Industry Committee 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C., 
member of the industry over-all com 


ind served as a 
mittee later, At present, he is chair 
man of the NAC finance committee 
interest. through the 


His principal 
years, he says, has been’ toward 
smooth-working relationships between 
the pesticide industry and govern 
ment 

“Grub” is a native of the State 
of Michigan and a graduate of Mich 
igan State College, East Lansing. He 
taught school for two years in Mich 
igan, then joined the sales depart 
ment of Tobacco By-Products Corp 
in Louisville, Ky. He was made sales 


manager and later became executive 
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vice-president, the position he held 
at retirement 


While residing in Louisville, 


GEORGE F. (“Grub”) LEONARD 


Mr. Leonard was active in business, 
being president of the Loursville 
Building and Loan Association for a 
ten-year period. He holds member 
ship in the Entomological Society of 
America and is a veteran of World 
War! 


Eston Appoints Two 
Appointment of two new field 
representatives has been made by 
Eston Chemicals Division of Ameri 
can Potash © Chemical Corporation 


The division 


ynicultural 


produces refrigerants, 


chemicals, insecticides, 


fumigants and commercial chemicals 

Truman E 
entomologist at the Shell Agricultural 
Laboratory, Modesto, Calif., wall be 


in Eston’s basic chemical department 


Laningham, former 


in Northern Calforma, with head 
quarters at Modesto 
of the University of California. Jack 


He ts a graduat 
Triche, has been put in charge of 
che refrigerants distribution branch at 
St Louis. Mo 

© 


Turks Want U. S. Chemicals 
The Ministry of Pubhe Health 
and Social Assistance of the Turkish 
Republic has announced that it will 
purchase with “free dollars” from the 
U.S. a number of agricultural chem: 


cals. Bids must be in Ankara on or 
before August 11, it states 

To be purchased are: 440,924 
lbs, pure technical DDT; 1,322,773 
lbs. 754 water wettable DDT pow 
der concentrates; 18,930 Ths. “Triton 
X-100"; 18,930 Ibs. “Triton B-1956"; 
145.750 gallons (591,663 lbs.) “Xy 
lene”; and spare parts for Hudson 
sprayers 

Prime manufacturers may ob 
tain full sets of specifications by writ 
ing or telephoning the Turkish Eco 
nomic Mission, 1700 Webster St., 
N.W., Washington 11, D. C. (The 
telephone number ts RA 62510) A 
certificate of the local Chamber of 
Commerce will be required certifying 
that the bidder ts a prime manufac 
turer as a prerequisite to bid 

e 

Marvin Heads Mich. Chemical 

Theodore Marvin has 
elected president of Michigan Chemi 
cal Corporation, Saint Louis, Mich., 


heen 


the company has announced. Mr 
Marvin, long associated with Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., suc 
ceeds Donald D. MacFarlane, M.C.C 
board chairman who has been acting 
president since the resignation of 
R. P. Place several months ago 

The new president was with 
Hercules for thirty years and was its 
director of advertising since 1944, He 
holds 


School of Mines and was employed 


devrees from the Colorado 


by several mining companies follow 
ing World War I 

His first work with Hercules 
was on the editorial staff of a com 


pany magazine and he worked up 


from that point through the positions 
of assistant advertising manager, ad- 


vertising manager and in 1944, di 


rector of advertising 


New Fertilizer Combination 


Oswego Soy Product Corp., 
Oswego, N = has introduced a new 
plant food and soil conditioner combina 
tion under the name of “Feralon”’ for ay 
plication on indoor plant 
Ba ed on soy protein supplemented 
phosphate and potash, 
the product 1s said to be one of the first 
mixed fertihzers to contain fritted trace 
elements (F.T.E.) as well as antibiotics 

The new product ts packaged in a 
flexible queer ine 

! injected 


garden and 
shrubs 


with additional 
| 


modern, translucent 
jector bottle, the powde i 
the slender applicator tip int 
holes poked into soil in the flower pot 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL 
..- the “one-stop source” for 


all your important Base 
Materials & Toxicants 


BHC, Lindane, Potas- 

sium Cyanate, organic 

miticides and other base 

materials for agricultur- 

al insecticides, fungicides and herbicides. 
For your TDE needs—or for any of the 

other toxicants listed below—write or 

phone any of General Chemical’s offices 

located from coast to coast. 


Full-scale commercial production of TDE 
(DDD) at General Chemical’s Marcus 
Hook, Pa. plant provides formulators 
and dust mixers with a reliable source of 
supply for this increasingly important 
organic chemical. 

Now you can obtain your TDE tech- 
nical and dust base requirements from 
the same producer which has long been 
a major supplier of DDT, Arsenicals, 


Agricultural Chemical Department 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Serving Agriculture from Coast to Coast 


FORMULATORS AND DUST MIXERS 
CHECK THIS LIST! 


TDE (DDD) Emulsifiable Concentrate, 20% CALCIUM ARSENATE WEED KILLERS: 


Technical, Flake 


Dust Base (50% TOE) 


DDT 
Technical, Flake or Granular 


Dust Base, 50% & 75% 


BHC 
Technical (15%, 4% & 1% 


Gamma) 
Dust Bose, 12% Gomma 


LINDANE 
Technical 


Dust Base, 25%, 75%. 95% 


Oil Concentrate, 20% 


ORGANIC MITICIDES 

Genite* 883 (p-chloropheny! 
p chlorobenzene sulfonate) 
Technical 

Genite 923 (2,4 Dichloropheny! 
Ester Benzene Sulfonic Acid) 
Technical 

“Aramite’’ Technical 


LEAD ARSENATE 
Standard 

Astringent 

Basic 


Standard 
Low Lime 


PARATHION 


Dust Base, Emulsifiable 
2 & 4 Ibs. per gallon 


FERBAM 


Dust Base (76% Ferric Dimethyl- 
Dithiocarbamate) 


ZIRAM 
Dust Bose (76% Zinc Dimethy!- 
Dithiocarbamate) 


2,4-D 
Acid, and Technical Esters 


2,4,5-T 


Acid, and Technical Esters 


TCA Sodium Salt 


90% Dry Powder 
50% Liquid Concentrate 


Potassium Cyanate 
Technical 
Cotton Defoliant 


Weed Killer 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Phytopath’s September Meeting Plans Made 


is to be presented by Robert H. Ful 
ton and Donald Cation, Michigan 
State College. 

Other sections of interest to 
the trade will include symposia on 
virus diseases of tobacco and other 


LANS are practically complete 
for the September 7-10 meeting 
of the American Phytopathological 
Society scheduled to be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, in 
conjunction with the American In- 


stitute of Biological Sciences. 


Dr. S. E. A. McCallan, Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Yonkers, N. Y., secretary of 
the APS, has stated that the annual 
Fungicide Colloquium will be held 
Monday evening, September 7 and 
that representatives of the industry 
will be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent information on new products to 
be available for next year’s growing 
season or for experimental purposes. 

An important session on fun- 
gicides will be held during the meet- 
ing. Gordon S. Taylor, Connecticut 
Agri. Station, will discuss “Control 
of Tobacco Blue Mold by Root Ap- 
plication of Zineb and Ferbam”™; J. D. 
Wilson and J. B. Miller, Ohio Sta- 
tion, “Polyelectrolytes as Soil Con- 
ditioners”; and Curt Leben, U. of 
Wisconsin, “Acidic Buffer Sprays and 
the Control of Early Blight on 
Tomato Leaves.” 

Four authors, A. G. Newhall, 
W. A. Rawlins, J. L. Brann, Jr. and 
W. W. Gunkel have prepared a pa- 
per, “Liquid Concentrates versus 
Dusts for In-the-Row Treatments 
Against Seedling Diseases and Insect 
Pests, with Special Reference to 
Onion Smut and Maggot,” which will 
be presented at the meeting. An- 
other paper, by James G. Horsfall and 
Saul Rich. Connecticut Station, New 
Haven, will be presented. It is en 
titled, “Relation of Polyphenol Ox 
idases to Fungitoxicity.” 

H. L. Keil, H. P. Froehlich 
ind Frank B. Maughan, Rohm © 
Haas Co., Philadelphia will present a 
paper, “Efficacy of Certain Organi 
Compounds in Control of Bean 
Powdery Mildew under Laboratory 
Conditions,” and another paper, 


“Ce mparisons ¢ f Fungicides for the 


Control of Strawberry Leaf Blight” 
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plants; cereal diseases, diseases of 
vegetable crops and of forage crops, 
and diseases of ornamentals and turf. 

The meeting will terminate at 
noon Thursday, Sept, 10, following a 
session on plant diseases and a busi- 
ness meeting. 

. 


New Plant For Goodrich 

Plans to build a new $8,500, 
000 chemical plant at Calvert City, 
Kentucky, have been disclosed by 
John R. Hoover, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company. The 
plant will manufacture acrylonitrile, 
used in making soil conditioners and 
an increasing number of other chem: 
ical products, 

The announcement follows 
closely the company’s formal open 
ing of a $6,000,000 vinyl chloride 
monomer plant also at Calvert City. 
This new plant will broaden the base 
of the company’s chemical operations, 
a spokesman pointed out. 

Ground was to be broken soon 
for the acrylonitrile plant on a tract 
already owned by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company adjacent to its 
vinyl chloride unit. Start-up of the 
new plant is scheduled for the fall 
of 1954, with an annual capacity of 
24 million pounds. Acetylene, a prin 
cipal raw material for the new opera 
tion, will be fed by pipeline from the 
nearby plant of Air Reduction Com- 
pany 

es 


Vermiculite Co. Sold 
Transvaal Ore Company Ltd 
Johannesburg, South Africa, has tak 


en over all of the stock in Vermicultt 


(Pty.) Ltd. and has purchased th 


mines, claims and physical assets of 
Palabora Phosphate and Vermiculite 
Company, Ltd. Both acquisitions eff 


tive as of Jun ) 195 


This combines all of the vermi 
culite activities at Loole Kop, Palabora 
District, Northern Transvaal, into one 
centralized operation. J. von Bulow, 
managing director of Transvaal Ore 
Company, Ltd., stated that this pur 
chase brings to realization the dream 
of the late Dr. Hans Merensky, 
founder, for a unified production and 
standardization of grades for South 
frican vermiculite ore which was 

impossible under separate manage 
ments 

Transvaal Ore Company, Ltd 
is represented solely in the United 
States and Canada by American 
Vermiculite Corporation, 654 Madi 
son Avenue, New York, whose Presi 
dent William S. Steele recently re- 
turned trom a London conference 
with Mr. von Bulow. 

es 

Fodor to NPA Staff Post 

New chief of the Inorganic 
and Agricultural Chemical Branch, 
Chemical Div., NPA, is Paul A 
Fodor, Jr. He is on leave from 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Philadelphia. C. T. Robertson will 
handle Mr. Fodor's work during his 
absence. 


Appoints Sales Agents 
Wright H. Huntley, president 
of Huntley Industrial Minerals, Inc 
of Bishop, Calitornia, has announced 
the appointment of Wharton Jackson 
Co., with offices at 99 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, and headquarters in 
the Petroleum Building, 714 West 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 15, 
Calhltornia, as exclusive sales agents 
The new agency will handle 
the wide range of non-metallic min- 
rals, including tale, pyrophyllite, 
mica, asbestos, clays and special alumi 
num and magnesium silicate pigment 
produced from mines and plants of 
Huntley Industrial Minerals, Inc. | 
ited in California, Nevada and Ari 
nia 
Wharton Jackson, head of the 
ules organization, has been active in 
the non-metallics field, having been 
long associated in managerial capa 
ities with Georgia Kaolin Co 
Offices will be maintained in 
hoth New York and Los Angel 
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NITROGANIC TANKAGE 
FOR 


SOIL & FERTILIZ 


CONDITIONING 


ret ie TON 


An activated sludge used as a raw material in 
the manufacture of balanced fertilizers. It aids 
in mixing and blending and adds organi 
nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, and humus 
to the finished fertilizer. Shipped in bulk 

or bags. Write today for full details 
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Armyworms March in Wide Area of U. S. 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, is 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is connected with the Division of Insect Detec- 
tion and Identification, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. His observations 
are based on latest reports from collaborators in the 
U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the United States. 


RMYWORM outbreaks which 
in late May and early June 
caused more damage in many 


states than for several years, were on 
the decline by the middle of the 
month. In Tennessee, over 400,000 


acres were seriously infested and be 


tween 40 and $0 airplanes, in ad 
dition to ground equipment, were 
used in control of the outbreak. 


Kentucky experienced its worst out- 
break 1931 
Maryland were the worst since 1950 


with damage to new pasture crops in 


since Armyworms 1n 


grains often very severe 
Outbreaks 
southwest and south-central Pennsyl 


occurred in 22 


vania counties with those in the 


southwest receiving the heaviest at- 


tac k 


by control measures but many hay 


Severe damage was prevented 


fields as well as a tew barley fields 
By mid-June, all of 
northern 


were destroyed 
Ohio, except the 
part of the State, 
the outbreak. The same situation ap 
plied to Indiana where the outbreak 


extreme 


had experienced 


was reported as the worst for many 
years. In Illinois, cutworms were 1n- 
termingled with the armyworm build- 
up. Missouri also experienced the out- 
break, but it had eased to such a point 
that by mid-June control measures 
had been discontinued. 

In Illinois during early June, 
the English grain aphid built up to 
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By Kelvin Dorward 


outbreak proportions and seriously 


threatened the wheat 
State 


the threat had considerably lessened 


crop. of that 
By the middle of the month, 


due to prompt control measures and 
a declining insect population. Mis 
sourt also experienced spotted heavy 
infestations of this aphid. It was also 
reported from Kansas as being plenti- 
ful but non-economic 

Cutworms during June were 
also a problem in many states. In 
Ohio, 


as the armyworm 


some instances in they were 
almost as serious 
with which they were quite often 
mixed. Stands of corn were destroyed 
in Illinois with some fields being re 
planted for the third tme. Corn 
stands were also destroyed in Missouri 
where it would be necessary to re 
plant several thousand acres. Saginaw 


Haven, Michigan 


also experienced trouble. Damage to 


and Grand areas 
river bottom crops was reported from 
lowa. Other States reporting cutworm 
damage to cereal and forage crops in 
early June were North and 


Dakota, Minnestoa, and Kansas 


South 


Corn Earworm Threat Serious 
Y the middle of June the corn 
earworm was becoming a prob 

lem in several states. Severe infesta 
tions were in early sweet corn in the 


Norfolk, Virginia area, while in Ten 


nessee infestations were in corn over 


most of the State with 90 percent 
infestation in some fields. Sweet corn 
in Monroe County, Mississippi and in 
South Carolina was heavily infested. 
In the East St. Louis, 


half-grown larvae were in 75 per: 


lilinois area 


cent of the whorls and tassels of some 
early fields 

Of particular interest was the 
rather general outbreak of a leaf 
miner on rice in the central valleys 
The outbreak seemed 


closely associated with weather con 


of California. 


ditions adverse to rice and favorable 
to the leaf miner. Previous outbreaks 
1922 and 1949 


were similar to 


occurred in when 


weather conditions 
this season. By early June, approxi- 
mately 80,000 acres of rice in local- 


ized areas had been treated 


Fruit Insects 


EATHER during late May 
delayed the hatch of codling 
several mid-western 


moth eggs in 


states. Development of the insect was 
also slow in the Yakima Valley of 
Washington due to weather condi- 
tions. By early June, however, entries 
into fruit were readily found in the 
Kearneysville, W. Virginia area; the 
Vincennes, Indiana area, in Missouri 
and in Illinois 

The plum curculio was more 
abundant in the western part of New 
York than in 1982 


was generally abundant, 


In Pennsylvania 
the insect 
being heavier than last year in many 
areas. Late peaches in Georgia were 
subject to second 
In the Wooster, 


peak of the spring 


expected to be 
veneration attack 
Ohio area, the 
brood activity occurred during the 
last week of May and peak activity 
was expected in Massachusetts the 
Peak flights of 
Delta 
Counties, Colorado during the week 
ending May 29 

By the middle of June, spider- 


first week of June 
idults occurred in Mesa and 


mites were very abundant in many 


Massachusetts 


trols were not practiced 


orchards whi re con 
They were 


Minnestoa 


was building 


also on the increase in 
The European red mite 

up in Ulster and Columbia Counties, 
New York and two-spotted mite was 


Saratoga County. In 


increasing mn 


Indiana, mites had increased to a 


83 
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Phillips supplies 


] ammonium sutrate 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate is available 
now’! It's dry-cured to remove excess mois- 
ture—prevent caking. Uniform crystals flow 
freely — mix easily. Contains 21% nitrogen, 
ideal for all analyses of mixed goods and for 
direct application to all farm crops. Contact 
us now for your requirements. 


2 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Tank car shipments of Anhydrous Ammonia 
(82% nitrogen) are assured to Phillips con- 
tract customers by Phillips huge production 
facilities in the Texas Panhandle. Write our 
nearest district office for full information. 


ITROGEN 
in 4 forms 


3 NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoni- 
ation of superphosphate. These three nitrogen 
solutions keep handling costs low! Promote 
rapid, thorough curing! 


4 AMMONIUM NITRATE 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33% nitrogen. The small, coated prills 
or pellets resist caking . . . handle easily. 
Depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium 
Nitrate for uniform, free-flowing properties 
and top-notch crop response. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION ~- BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NORFOLK, VA 610 Royster Bldg © TAMPA, FLA 


7 Terrace Office Bidg 


HOUSTON, TEX 604 City National Bank Bidg * AMARILLO, TEX First National Bank Bldg « OMAHA, NEB —WOW Bldg. 
604 Citizens Bonk Bldg) «© NEW YORK, N Y.—80 Broadway «¢ BARTLESVILLE, OKLA —Adoms Bidg. 


PASADENA, CALIF 
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point where control was necessary in 
some orchards. Heavy infestations of 
both the European red mite and the 


two-spotted mite were reported from 


the Cape Girardeau and Columbia 


areas of Missouri 


, Aphids in orchards were also 


on the increase in several states. The 


apple aphid was increasing in orchards 
F of New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, 
and Hlinois. Aphids were also abun- 
dant in Massachusetts, Ohio and 


Idaho orchards. 


Vegetable Insects 
HE Colorado potato beetle is 
giving indications that it may be 


the most important potato and tomato 
insect of the year in New York State. 


In Delaware, it was generally the 


most troublesome pest on tomatoes 


and was causing damage in Maryland, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, Michigan, 


Illinois and Washington. Pennsyl- 


vania reports the beetle as being more 


numerous than in the past eight years 

Mexican bean beetle first brood 
larvae were causing considerable in- 
jury to snapbeans in the Norfolk 
Virginia area. There was an outbreak 
of this insect in eastern Montgomery 
County, Maryland and larvae were 
more abundant than usual in south 
central Pennsylvamia. By the first of 
June, the insect was found in the 
Columbia, Missouri area, Early in 
the month they were appearing in 
New York, and in Colorado adults 
appeared in considerable numbers on 
June 7-8. 

During the month, flea beetles 
caused damage to vegetables through- 
out North Carolina and were general 
ly very abundant in Massachusetts 
They were active in New York and 
reported as being dificult to control 
on potatoes and tomatoes in Columbia 
County. Other states reporting flea 
beetle damage were Georgia, Mon 


tana, Wisconsin, and Utah oee® 


ONALD J. deZeeuw and Axel 
L. Andersen of the Michigan 
State College and the U. S$ 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 


Agricultural Engineering, respective 


ly, report results of cooperative tests 


of different materials for lima bean 


seed treatment, at East Lansing, 
Michigan, for the preceding tw 
ears. Ther mphasiz that ism al 


such work rtain reservations should 


hy kept in mind b vuse of th gre vt 
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This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems. is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils. and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


Fungicidal Seed Treatments Appraised 


ft rank for those materials used in 


both trials. Carbide & Carbon Chem 
icals Corp. “L224 was used only 
in 1951 and California Spray-Chemi 
cal Corp. “Orthocide 75° and “HI 
609") only in 1952 

The damping-off potential ay 
pears to have been considerably higher 


in 19952 than nh 195] Thi t y tl I 


with the low 1 pli ition Varin ot 
1952. would ount for tl maller 
LSD. in tl latter year and iu 
more mater to apy r siunificantl 
rer t H ignificant differ 
n 1 btamned in 19S] wit 
Ara SF’ (slurry) and “Ceresa 


trol, In 1952 all materials except 
“Spergon™ (slurry) gave significant 
to highly significant control of damp 
ing-off or seed decay. The effective 
ness of the treatments was very simi 
lar for both years except for the 
“Arasan™ group. Further tests should 
be made with these materials to de 
termine whether differences were due 
to formulation or something else. 

The disparity between 1951 
and 1952 results is greater than ts 
usually to be expected for “Arasan”™ 
Two mercury materials, “Ceresan M™ 
and “Panogen”, improved stands in 
both years and ranked well toward 
the top even though lima beans are 
generally considered = mercury-sensi 
tive. Experimental material “L-224” 
(mercury zine-chromate) was un 
doubtedly injurious to the — seed 
“Spergon™, a long-time favorite for 
use on lima bean seed (2,9), neither 
compared well with other fungicides 
nor was clearly superior to the con 
trol 

“Orthocide 75° seed treater 
and “HL 609" (a combination of 
“Orthocide 75° and lindane) appear 
ed very promising in the 1952 test 
The latter material, as well as an 
“Arasna SF° and lindane combina 
tion, has been recommended for beans 
in New York state. Apparently thes 
materials are in a class with “Ceresan 
M”™ (slurry), and certainly they de- 
serve further testing. Although “Van 
cide 51° was applied at a higher rate 
in 1952. than in 1951, few or no 
increased benefits were noticed 

A noteworthy observation was 
mack revarding “Phygon i isa 
eed protectant for lima beans. Th 
product caused blackening of — the 

otyledons and prevented the seed 
oat from splitting so that the coty 


ledons were restramed abnormal 


Because of this, there was usually a 
light retardation in the development 
f the seedling. Th ffects are not 
readily noticed under field condities 

hut were observed on navy pea bean 


n foundation bean seed fields in 195 
fter “Phygon XL” (slurry) had been 
d ed protectant. Seed from 


xperimental treatments 1 


t 


t 


mn verminat 


and at 60° to 68° f 
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year to year and place to pl 
Fordhook 242 Ima  (Ferr 
Morse Seed Co.) was selected for tl 
tests because of its extrem nsitivit' M”™ (slurry). whereas “Panogen™ was the 195) (iii et 
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CLOSES OPEN-MOUTH, MULTIWALL 

PAPER BAGS SEMI-AUTOMATICALLY ... 
TAPES AND SEWS 15 BAGS A MINUTE... 
TEAMS UP WITH YOUR EXISTING FILLING 
AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT TO INCREASE 
PACKAGING EFFICIENCY 


Wes don't have to scrap your present 
equipment to get stronger, more eco- 
nomical bag closures with this Model ET 
Bagpaker. One man—receiving bags 
from your existing weighing and filling 
set-up —applies creped “kraft’’ sealing tape 
over the bag end ...sews a reinforced 
“cushion stitch” through both tape and bag 
...and neatly trims tape...time 4 seconds 


or less. Dimensional drawings and detail Check These Model ET Bagpaker Advantages 


information are available in Booklet ET -D-12 % 15 bags per minute with one operator when 
filled bags are continuously delivered 
to conveyor. 


International Paper Company, Quickly adjustable for bags of from 25 to 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 100 Ib. capacity. 


Write for your copy today. Bagpak Division, 


Completely portable. Mounted on casters, can 
eee tee be moved easily to various packaging stations. 


“Cushion Stitch “over éry Bag starts and stops sewing head when 
owe, onees Cl anoles equipped with automatic sewing head control. 


Cushion. Stitch” only, f . . 
— — ahoneing ts Hoepner No. 150 Heavy Duty sewing unit . 
not essential. with automatic brake to prevent “coasting”. 


Haternationat Diver... 


Gaanecm CONCTS Ataote » Beirmore Bester Sernge Horses - Bowes | 


lerosto 


BAGPAK DIVISION 
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Soybean Seeds Treated 


ESULTS of several years, from 
R 1947 to 1952 inclusive, of co- 
operative field tests on the value of 
soybean seed treatment, made at the 
Minnesota 
Station by 
and the U. S. Bureau of 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi 
neering, are reported by M. F. Kern 
kamp, F. 1 and J. W 


Gibler. Their summary includes effect 


Experiment 
Station 


Agricultural 
Experiment 
Plant In 


the 


Fri sheiser,. 


f seed treatments not only on yield, 
but nodulation as well 


All ot 


randomized 


treatments wer 


bk ” ks 


three or four replications, except in 


the 


planted in with 


1949 when six replications were used 
Fungicides that were known to cause 
injury to seedlings when used in ex 
cessive dosages were applied at recom 


mended rates: those that would not 


injure seedlings were applied at ex 
cessive rates. Fungicides were usually 
ipplied several days to several weeks 
in advance of planting. The planting 
adjusted to fit the 


rate Was exper 


ment. but unless otherwise stated, it 
was 60 pounds per acre in rod rows 


spaced 30 inches apart 


The fungicides, rates of appii 
cation, rates of planting, and yield 
All 
yields are recorded in bushels per 
ind yields that were signficantly 


data appear in Tables 2 and 3. 


acTe, 
different from the check are indicated 
It is evident from Table 2 that 


reduction in yield) from 


1951 


only the 
“Arasan™-treated-seed in 
significantly different from the check 
The reason for the reduction is un 
known, but it ts of little importance 


Was 


since there were no significant differ 
ences for the means of the four years 

In the tests reported in Table 
there was usually an increase in 
stand for all treatments the 
check. The results indicated that the 
heavy rate of planting overshadowed 
treatment; 


+ 


over 


increases in stand from 
consequently to demonstrate any in- 
creases in yield from seed treatment, 
the planting rate should be reduced 
Therefore, an experiment was design 
ed in which treated seed was planted 
it rates of 20, 40, and 60 pounds 
per acre in rod rows spaced 30 inches 
apart. The test was planted in a 
randomized Hock design, replicated 


three times in 1951 and repeated in 


TABLE 1 


1952. The data from these tests are 
recorded in Table 3. 

Except tor “Vancide 51" 
ce. bu.) at the 40-pound rate in 1951, 
there were no signficant increases in 
However, 


phe ie) 


~l- 


yield from seed treatment. 
the results from planting rates are 
interesting, The yields from different 
rates were not significantly different, 
although 20 
yields in both years. There was no 
appreciable difference between the 40 
and 60-pound rates. In Minnesota 75 
are 


pounds gave inferior 


or more pounds of seed per acre 
recommended, but these results indi- 
cate that seeding rates could be re- 
duced without jeopudizing yields 
While these tests were being 
made, data were accumulated on the 
influence of chemical seed treatments 
nodule bacter 
No- 


dules were counted on the roots of 


on nodulation by the 


ium, Phizobium leguminosarum 


representative numbers of plants pick- 
ed at random from each plot. The 
treatments for these t°sts comprised 
fungicides alone, fungicides plus in- 
oculum, inoculum alone, and a non- 

Data 
of the 


treated non-inoculated contr i] 


were collected on this phas 


Percent stand obtained from Fordhook 242 lima bean seed treated as indicated and rank of materials used for 


1951 


Material and method 


treatment, in trials at East Lansing, Michigan, in 


Dosage 


1951 


Material and method 


and 1952. 


1952 


Ronk of application (oz/100 Percent Rank of application (oz/100 Percent 
Ib. seed) stand’ Ib. seed) stand’ 

l Arasan SF (slurry) 3 60.4 l Ceresan M (slurry) 2 $2.5 

2 Ceresan M (slurry) 2 59.0) 2 Ceresan M (dry) 2 44.0) 

3 Panogen (liquid) 2 57.1 } Phygon SL (slurry) 4 43.3 

4 Arasan (dry) 4 54.2 4 Panogen (liquid) 42.5 

5 Phygon XL (slurry) 4 53.8 5 Arasan SF-X (slurry) ; 42.3 

6 Ceresan M (dry) 2 53.3 6 Vaneide 51 (liquid) 6 49.2 

7 Phygon XL (dry) 4 50.2 7 Phygon XL (dry) 4 43.7 

8 Spergon (slurry) 4 49.6 8 Arasan (dry) 4 29.8 

7] Spergon (dry) 4 48.5 7) Spergon (dry) 4 296 

10 Vaneide 51 (liquid) 4 45.4 10 Spergon (slurry) 4 25.6 
11 Control 444 11 Control 21.0 
Carbon & Carbide Orthocide 75 (dry) 2 51.9 

L-224 (dry) 4 25.6 Orthocide 75 (slurry) 2 51.7 


Stand counts 
Stand counts 


“80 seeds per row 


"RO seeds per row. 14 days 
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20 days from 
from planting. 


planting 


Orthocide HL 609 (dry) 
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hit the road... 
BUG! 


it's 


LINDANE 


TENNESSEE 


Lindane from TENNESSEE is one of the most versatile 
and effective insecticides yet developed. It has proved 
to be an efficient insecticide in the treatment of fruit 
and vegetable crops, in the household insecticide field, 
and in the control of livestock insects, soil insects and 
insects that attack forage crops. High effectiveness 


and ease of formulation make Lindane a valuable 
agent for modern pest control. 


Call TENNESSEE for quick delivery of your Lindane 
PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL requirements. TENNESSEE is also your basic source 


Corporation, for BHC, DDT, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ind 1951 


tests 


1947. 
yield tnals. Two 
planted in 1952 are discussed separ- 


1943, 


additicnal 


in the 


work 


ately because of special circumstances 
Table 4 the 
nodulation per plant that developed 
in the five field tests 

In 1947 


was made to plant the tests on ground 


gives treatments and 


and 1948 an effort 
that had never produced soybeans be- 
fore in order to give the inoculum an 


Ap 


parently nodule bacteria were present 


opportunity to manifest itself 


in the fields used prior to inoculation 
and planting, because none of the 
treatments had any effect on the re 
sults. In 1951 the test was planted 
in a field that had produced soybeans 
in 1949 and wheat in 1950. As in 
1947 and 1948, the treatments had no 
effect on the results 

Previous greenhouse work had 
shown that treating soybean seed had 
no effect on nodulation providing the 
seed was planted in soil with a suf- 
ficiently high population of Rhizob- 
ium, but that 
duced on plants 
treated seed planted in autoclaved 


nodulation was re- 


from chemically 
soil. Tests were made to determine 
if the results would be the same in 
the field. 

The conditions of the 1947, 
1948, and 1951 tests satisfied the re- 
quirements of soils in which Rhizob- 
ium was present, but did not satisfy 
the requirements of soils with little 
or no Rhizobium. Therefore, in 1952, 
two fields with very light sandy loam 
soils were chosen, one at LeSueur and 
the other at the Grand Rapids Ex- 
periment Station, Grand Rapids. In 
the latter location, soybeans are rare- 
ly grown, and presumably the soils at 
those locations contained a relatively 
low population of Rhizobium and 
would be comparable to autoclaved 
soil. 
se 


Federal Chemical Ups Shelby 
S. E. Shelby has been made 


general production manager of all 
of the plants of Federal Chemical 
Co., Louisville, Ky., the company has 
Mr. Shelby was formerly 
head of the company’s engineering 
He will make his head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn 


announced 


department 
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Yields from soybeans treated with six fungicides in 1947, 1948, 1949, 1951. 
Experiments in Minnesota. 


Fungicide Rate of application Yields (bu. per acre)" 
oz. per bushel 1947 1948 1949 1951 
Spergon Excessive dosage 32.2 33.2 18.8 20.1 
Semesan Jr. 2 30.4 23.4 21.2 
New Improved Ceresan Ve 34.0 23.8 19.1 
Ceresan M 1 19.3 
Red Cuprocide ? 20.3 
Arasan Excessive dosage 20.4 18.8" 
Control 34.0 23.1 7.7 21.4 
‘Averages of 4 replications in 1947, 1948, and 1951, and averages of 6 replications in 1949, 
"Significant at the 5° level 
TABLE 3 
Yield of soybeans from treated seed planted at 20, 40, and 60 pounds 
per acre in 1951 and 1952. Experiments in Minnesota. 
Yield in bushels per acre from indicated rate of 
Fungicides and rate of __Planting in pounds per acre - 
application per bushel 1951 1952 
20 Ibs. 40 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 40 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 
Arasan SF 2 oz. 15.6 19.4 20.6 28.1 33.9 31.4 
Arasan SF § oz. 18.2 19.6 21.5 27.8 32.7 32.6 
Vancide 51 136 ce. 17.0 19.1 19. 25.3 32.3 30.1 
Vancide 51 272 cc. 17.7 21.8* yt 27.3 30.3 31.9 
Spergon 2 oz 17.8 21.0 21.3 29.2 31.4 31.9 
Spergon 5 oz 19.1 21.6 21.4 26.4 32.9 32.0 
Control 17.9 17.8 21.1 30.3 29.5 30.9 
Means 17.6 20.1 4 27.8 31.8 31.5 
*Significant at the 5% level. 
TABLE 4 


Average number of nodules on individual soybean plants grown from seed 
treated with various fungicides an inoculated with Rhizobium leguminosarum 


in 
Treatment 


Spergon 

Spergon + Phizobium 

New Improved Ceresan 

New Improved Ceresan + 
Rhizobium 

Semesan Jr. 

Semesan Jr. + Rhizobium 

Arasan 

Arasan + Rhizobium 

Rhizobium 


Control 


TABLE 2 


five field tests in Minnesota. 


Average number of nodules per plant 


1947 1948 1951 1952 
leSveur Grand Rapids 
1.8 3.0 5.1 0.3 0 
1.7 ain 73 2.4 0 
19 2.9 
i.8 3.5 
1.7 2.2 
1.8 + 
§§ 4 0) 
57 a) 2 By | 
18 40) 50 48 2.6 
1.7 4.7 .7 O1 0 
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Your customers 


could control weeds 


like this... 


You can increase your sales and — and build up a greater list of 


satished customers by recommending Pittsburgh 2,4-D. This powerful 
chemical weed killer is economical and easy to use, and, in the low 
volatile ester formulation—Pittshurgh D4—the chances of damage to 
nearby crops is reduced to a minimum. Pittsburgh 2,4-D provides more 
uniform and dependable weed killing results because it's Quality-Con- 
trolled at every step of production—from coal to finished chemical. 
That's your best possible assurance of consistent peak quality and con- 
tinuing, dependable supplies. Sales and technical information is yours 
for the asking. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK |, NEW YORK 


Standard for Quality 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, Di- 
chloro Dipheny! Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane. 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Parathion Wettable 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrate, Metacide, Syston. 

WEED KILLERS, 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrates, 2,4-D 
Ester Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Monohydrate, 
D4 (Low Volatile 2,4-D Ester), 2,4,5-T Formulations. 

FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, COTTON SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


weno 4468 


COAL CHEMICALS « AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « FINE CHEMICALS + PROTECTIVE COATINGS «© PLASTICIZERS « ACTIVATED CARBON + COKE + CEMENT « PIG IRON 
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PHILIP P. MUELLER 
Philip P. Mueller has joined Ethyl 


Corporation to be in charge of internation: 
al trade in agricultural chemicals. He was 
formerly export sales manager for John 
Powell & Co., Inc 

Mr. Mueller was born in Meriden, 
Conn, and attended the University of 
Connecticut, where he recieved a BS de 
gree in entomology, in 1942. For the next 
four years he was overseas in the Army 
and joined Powell following his discharge 
as a first heutenant 

Mr Mueller is a member of the 
foreign trade committee of the National 
Agricultural Chemical Association, and 
is a member of the Export Managers Club 
of New York and the Entomological So 
ciety of America 
oO 


MCA Elects Foster President 

Wilham C. Foster was named 
the first fulltome president of the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association 
at the group's recent meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. The 
new head, formerly Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, will direct the associa 
tion’s activities from Washington, 
oe & 

Charles S. Munson, former 
president of the MCA, was elected 
board chairman at the meeting 
° 
Opens Kansas City Office 

San Francisco Chemical Co 
has announced the opening of a sales 
division office at 3542 Main Street. 
Kansas City, Mo. The new office will 
handle all of the firm’s business per 
taining to phosphate rock for direct 
ipphication use 

San Francisco Chemical Co. is 
a pioneer miner of phosphate rock in 
the Inter-Mountain West, having 
started operations in southeastern 
Idaho in 1908. The company is ope 
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rating mines presently in southeast 
ern Idaho, western Wyoming and 
northeastern Utah. The mining and 
marketing of raw phosphate rock is 
the sole business of the firm, accord 
ing to Virgil Givens, sales manager, 
Montpelier, Idaho. 

2 
Offers Silage Preservative 
Riverdale Chemical Co., Har 


vey, Illinois, is marketing a grass silage 


preservative, “Pasture Fresh”, said to 


reduce nutrient losses from the silo, 


improve composition for food value, 
improve color and odor and give more 
complete digestibility. The material 
is to be used at the rate or 8 pounds 
per ton of fresh cut grass. Complete 
details are available from the com- 
pany, Riverdale, Hlinois 
* 

Pest Operators to Rutgers 

Pest) control operators from 
New Jersey and nearby states will 
meet at Rutgers U., New Brunswick, 
August 17 


offers a complete line of 
high quality, dependably uniform 


PICCO Coal Tar Aromatic Solvents are avail- 
able in a complete series of grades, from low 
to high boiling points, each grade being 
carefully fractionated to closely maintain 


specifications. 


Complete data on all grades, and samples 
for testing, will he sent upon request. Please 


specify application. 
Ciged PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants ot Clairton, Pa.) West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pe. 
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ADE: 


of the dvantages 


The St. Gobain process manu- 
actures complete Nitrophosphate gran- 
. ulated fertilizers in one continuous 


automatic operation. Its extreme flex- 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE har eae eoaaman tor 


ious nitrogen-phosphorus-potash 


OF GRANULATED COMPLETE FERTILIZERS mulae without altering the equipment. 


enefits pital 


You benefit from the improve- 
ments made during the ten years of 
successful industrial operation, The St. / z . 
Gobain system reduces the sulphuric tinuous operation, and to a very high 
acid consumption by replacing it with yield. 
nitric acid. No phosphate rock grind- St. Gobain plants are built for 30,000 
ing Is necessary. tons of fertilizers yearly capacity and 


Investment and operating costs 
are low due to simple equipment, con- 


EXAMPLES OF FORMULAE PRODUCED BY 


mm s ST-GOBAIN PROCESS 
« further information wri 
j - P.O, % K.0% 
/ / 10 (sulfo-nitric acidulation) 
VW = = - 
ij Hl rf / / ( / J 15 (phospho-nitric acidulation) 
1S we * oe 
4 /) . ” 


INDUSTRIAL v4 


DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR ST-GOBAIN PROCESS 
270 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WY. 
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News PREVITIES 


A New Fir, WILson ©& Geo. 
Meyer & Co. Intermountain, has been 
formed with offices in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, it has been announced. The 


new setup will distribute phosphatic 
fertilizer products of the new five 
million dollar plant now under con 
struction by Western Phosphates, 
Inc., at Garfield, Utah. Head of the 
new company will be Wilson Meyer, 
president of Wilson & Geo. Meyer 
© Co., San Francisco. 


Ropert P. Goopae has been 
named advertising manager of Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia. He succeeds 
Colin C. Campbell, who has been 
placed in charge of the company’s 
public relations department. Mr. 
Goodale has been with Rohm © Haas 
since 1948. Before then, he was with 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, which was an associate 
firm, before its merger with R & H 
that year. 


is host 


Bemis Bro. Bac Co. 
this summer to associate professors 
from two colleges, as a part of the 
1953 College-Business Program, de- 
signed to provide educators an op- 
portunity to observe modern business 
in action. The visiting professors are 
Melvin L. Greenhut, Mississippi State 
College, and Thomas M. Lowry, 
Jr., Southwestern College, Memphis, 
Tenn. They will spend six weeks at 
the company's general offices in St. 
Louis. 


A DROP OF TEN PER CENT in 
production of pesticides and other 
organic agricultural chemicals in 1952 
has been reported by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. It says that production of 
this type of product in 1952 was 418 
million pounds compared to 465 mil- 
lion pounds the previous year. Sales 
in 1952 were reported to be $133 
million compared with $150 million 
in 1951. 


Production in 1952 of cyclic 


pesticides and other cyclic organic 
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agricultural chemicals amounted to 
372 million pounds compared with 
407 million pounds in 1951, it was 
reported. This made a decrease of 


9 per cent 


WHITE PINE WEEVIL in New 
Hampshire forests is responsible for 
a reduction of potential lumber supply 
by some 2 million board feet, U.S.D. 
A. entomologists have found follow: 


ing a survey of the area last year. 


A NEW 


INSECTICIDE 
CARRIER! 


While the insect seldom actually kills 
a tree, deformities and stunted growth 
due to weevil feeding, have reduced 
by 13 per cent the merchantable board 
feet of pole-type white pines now 
standing in the state. Reduction of 
sawlog timber from larger trees 
amounts to some 40 per cent. Ento- 
mologists point out that both conser 
vation and protection of the timber 
crop, including efforts to prevent wee 
vil feeding, must be made a part of 
white pine management. 


® Uniform particle size. 

® Uniform ph. 

© Water-washed product. 

* Purged of all grit. 

* Very low viscosity in water 
at 60% solids without the 
addition of wetting agents. 

* Non-abrasive. : 


For further information 
or samples, write... 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, ine. 


ALUMINUM 
SILICATE: 


eCTo 
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a surfactant especially for... 


“ACIDULATION. 


; With 55-56 Baume Sulphuric: Reduce surface tension by adding 
; UDET F to cut-back water; 
instantaneous solubility. 

* With Phosphoric and Nitric: Reduce surface tension by adding 
; UDET F directly to the acid; 


instantaneous solubility. 


TYPICAL UDET F RESULTS 


Reaction between acid and rock is instantaneous. 


. Den time reduced by as much as one-half. 

Reaction speeded up. 

Percent insolubles reduced as much as .2‘, to 3‘. below normal 
The super will mill and screen from 60°, to 80° faster. 


The effects of the UDET F in the super carry over uniformly 
into the manufacture of mixed goods to give faster curing, softer 
piles and cake-resistant fertilizer. 


UDET F IN AMMONIATION 
AND DRY MIXING 


i If the phosphates being used have not been acidulated with UDET F, add 
UDET F to the processing for end result advantages. One-half to three- 
ar fourths pound conditions one ton of finished fertilizer! 


*UDET 90-95F — a powder containing 90-95 percent active 
*“UDET SOF —a free flowing liquid containing 50 percent active 


““ON-SCHEDULE"’ DELIVERIES 


Stocks of UDET 90-95F and UDET 50F are now warehoused nation-wide 
to insure quick delivery 
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Dr. James L. HorsFatt, re- 
cently retired from American Cyan 
amid Co 
been named consulting entomologist 
Inc., New York 
In commenting on the appointment, 
Dr. Horsfall said that in addition to 
his new duties, he expected to find 


after 25 years of service, has 


for Geigy Company, 


time for activities such as fishing and 


traveling during the coming years. 


THe SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
of the American Chemical Industry 
has published the complete proceed 
inys of the first chemical sales clinic, 
held last October in New York. The 
publication, a bound volume, runs t 
128 pages and includes, in addition t 
the full texts of the prepared ad 
dresses, verbatim reports of the ques 
tion-and-answer following 
each talk 


are available at $1.50 per copy and 


periods 
Copies of the proceedings 


may be obtained by writing the sales 
clinic chairman, Ralph L. Ericsson, 
6 East 45th Street, New York 17, 
who says that checks must accompany 
all requests and should be made pay 
able to the SAACI sales clinic com 
mittee 


SoME §,000 TONS OF CHILEAN 
Nirrate has been purchased by the 
United 
South Korea, it was announced June 
23. The fertilizer will be 
among South Korean farmers to aid 


Nations for distmbution in 
distributed 


in greater agricultural output in that 
area. The same report indicated that 
the UN was also considering pur- 
chase of an additional 7,000 tons of 


the material. 


Bemis”) Bro. Bac 


was to discontinue bag manufacturing 


COMPANY 
operations at its Jacksonville plant 
on June 30, according to an an 
nouncement by H. T. Wehrenbrecht, 
Bemis director of southern operations 

The Jacksonville plant was es 
tablished by Bemis in 1947 in antici 
pation of increased textile bag con- 
sumption in the Southeast, especially 
for citrus, fertilizer and commerical 
feed. This demand has not developed, 
however, largely because of a country’ 


wide swing from textile to paper bags 
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and the increased percentage of the 
Florida citrus crop being sold in pro 
cessed form, the company says. 


MacMa Corporation, Chicago, 
lli., expects to expand production of 
its fertilizer products in the Denver, 
Colo been 


Executives of the company were seek- 


area, it has reported 
ing a location in the Denver area for 
The firm hopes to erect 


a plant capable of producing 500 tons 


a plant site 


of fertilizer a day, according to Perry 
L. Halseth, president, and Eugene 


STAUFFER CAPTAN 
thio-tetrahydro-phthalimide). 


STAUFFER SULPHENONE 


DOT @ 


50-W (contains 50% N-trichloromethyl- 
This is your chance to get in on the 
ground floor in selling this really exceptional new all-purpose fungi- 
cide. Stauffer CAPTAN 50-W (Fungicide “406") can be used alone or 
in combination with other fungicides on fruits, vegetables and other 
crops. Against scab on apples in 1952, CAPTAN 50-W gave superior 
control and delivered fruit with a satin-smooth finish. It also has 
been thoroughly field tested in hot 
the sole fungicide in the cover sprays without fear of burning. 
CAPTAN 50-W is a microfine wettable powder and will be com- 
mercially available in 1953 packed in 50 lb. wax-lined fiber drums 
and 5 lb. paper bags packed 10 to the carton. 


NMITICIDE (A 50% wettable powder 
containing p-chlorophenyl phenyl! sulfone). 
product developed by Stauffer’s Agricultural Research Division for 
the control of European Red Mite, Two-Spotted Mites and other 
Mites on fruit and other crops. Stauffer Sulphenone Miticide is a 
microfine material and is packed in 4 |b, paper bags. 


“LINDANE @ BHC 
CHLORDANE © TOXAPHENE 
PARATHION @ ALDRIN 


DIELDRIN 
Wettable, Emulsifiable, and Dust 
t - 


Ja ffee x 


duct will be sold 


The pro 


secretary treasurer 
under the trade 


name of “Magnite”. 


Union Bac & Paper Corpo 
RATION has announced the opering 
of a new Western sales ofhce atter 
June 1, 1953. The office will be locat 
ed in the Victor Building, 6 West 
Tenth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
B. J. O'Hearn, Southwestern district 
manager for multiwall bag sales and 
W.H 


will headquarter in the new 


Burget, sales representative, 


‘ ithic ce 


FUNGICIDE 406 


yeather and is recommended as 


Here's a promising new 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 
A convenient source 
of Potassium and Ni 


TEXAS 


_ WESLACO, 


_ 


Terr @ DDD 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
636 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF,~221 N. LA SALLA ST., CHICAGO 1, | 
824 WILSHIRE BLYD., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. ~— P.O. BOX 7222, HOUSTON 8, TEX 
APOPKA, FLORIDA 


Dust Mixtures 


N. PORTLAND, © 
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MORE EFFECTIVE 
DISPERSANT 


Stable dispersions of DDT, BHC, Sulfur . . . in fact any insecticide 
formulated as a wettable powder . . . are easily obtained by the addi- 
tion of one to two percent Marasperse. With Marasperse added, 
spray tank contents are maintained at a uniform concentration. In- 
secticides are uniformly applied for maximum effectiveness through- 
out the spraying period. e 

Because it is a non-hygroscopic and free-flowing powder, Mara- 
sperse facilitates grinding and blending operations. It can be stored 
indefinitely without caking or deteriorating. 

The powerful dispersing action of Marasperse is unaffected by 
the hardest waters. Marasperse enhances the action of wetting agents 
and permits the use of reduced amounts of these high cost com- 
ponents in formulations. A neutral compound, Marasperse will not 
affect toxicity of the insecticide. 

Write for samples and file number 629 for addi- 
tional information on Marasperse. Our technical 
staff will welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
with you. 


MARACARB N 


Tests have shown MARACARB N, a new 
Marathon product, to be an excellent anti-cata- 
lyst for use in pesticide formulations. MARA- 
CARB N onullifies the catalytic activity exhib- 
ited by many cerriers and thereby prevents 
decomposition of the toxicant. Write for Bulle- 
tin 118 and get complete information 


Pioneer Labels in Book Form 

Pioneer Chemical Associates, 
Denver, Colorado, have prepared a 
complete collection of labels for var: 
ous pesticides distributed by the com 
pany. According to J. Newton Hall, 
general manager, the labels represent 
the pesticide technical materials and 
concentrates that the firm has avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes, or 
for rebranding and resale 

Ring bound in attractive form, 
the booklet is available from the com 
pany, 3035 E. Colfax St., Denver 
6, Colorado 


. 
Fertilizer Plant Information 


Chemical and Industrial Corp., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has prepared fold 
ers describing the Potasse et Engrais 
Chimigues method of manufacturing 
complex fertilizers. The continuous 
process featured by the company 1s 
neither new nor untried, it declares 
Numerous PEC complex fertilizer 
plants are now in operation using a 
combination of nitric and sulfuric 
acid, nitric and phosphoric acid, am 
monia and posphoric acid, and one 
plant operating mm excess of 300 tons 
» day. using a combination of nitric 


»cid and carbon dioxide, it is claimed 


C & I Corp. has acquired the night 


to license these processes in the U.S 
Further information is available from 
Chemical and Industrial Corp., 256 
McCullough St.. Cincinnati 26, 
Ohio 


Diamond Ups H. S. Curtis 

Henry S. Curtis has been 
made manager of production and en 
gineering of the Diamond Alkah 
Organic Chemicals Division, The ap 
pointment followed the recent resig 
nation of Charles H. Kolker. Mr 
Curtis will make his headquarters at 
the division's plant at Houston, 
Texas 

The new appointee 1s a native 
ff West Virginia and holds degrees 
from Ohio State University. For a 
number of years, he was associated 
with Westvaco Chemical Division of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
at So. Charleston, W.Va. 
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Parathion Loss in Sprays 

Rapid loss of parathion from 
spray residues may be reduced by use 
of active carbon, which also acts as 
a safener and prevents tohage injury 
without reducing the efhciency of the 
insecticide. Two series of laboratory 
tests indicated that active carbon re 
duces parathion loss by about 15% 
after one week of exposure, 20-40 
after three weeks of exposure, and 26 
after five weeks. C. W 
Aman, West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


to FOC7 


Blue Tongue on West Coast 
Blue Tongue, an important 
disease of sheep not formerly known 
in the United States, has recently 
heen reported from California, Utah 
ind Texas. It is believed now that 
it may have been present in the coun 
try for perhaps as long as fifteen 
years, although it was not positively 
diagnosed before 1952. Blue tongue 
is a virus disease transmitted by a 
gnat (Culicoides). Because it is spread 
by the gnat, the disease is seasonal 
in nature, making its appearance the 
It had 
not been known previously to exist 
outside of South Africa, Palestine and 


Cyprus 


latter part of the summer 


In the 1952 outbreak in Calli 
fornia the disease involved 25 ranches 
and about 15,000 sheep. Mortality 
of about 10° of the sheep affected 
was reported. No known treatment 
is effective against the virus, nor did 
quarantine effective in § 
Africa. Vaccination seems to be the 
only method of control. In S. Africa 
all sheep are vaccinated once a year 

Dr. R. A. Alexander, director 


of veterinary services for the Union 


prove 
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of South Africa, was recently in the 
United States to advise the Bureau 
of Animal Industry on diagnosis and 
control of blue tongue. Under his 
directions a vaccine has been develop 
ed at the Califormia Veterinary Col 
Calif.. which will be 


available if the disease 


lege, Davis, 
becomes an 
increasingly serious problem this sea 
son 

+ 


Squash Borer Control 


Successful control of squash 
borer begins long before there is any 
sign of injury. In fact, when vines 
begin to collapse due to borer feed 
ing, it is too late to do anything about 
control. A one per cent rotenone dust 
or one per cent parathion dust has 
been found to give good control of 
squash borers, providing the first ap 
plication is made by the last of June 
at egg-laying time and is followed 
with three or four additional treat 
ments at weekly intervals. It is recom- 


mended that home gardeners use 
rotenone rather than parathion. Prog 
ress Report #8228, N. Y. S. Agri 


cultural Experiment Station 
2 


Spray Machines Assessed 
Spray practice in Connecticut 
tends more and more towards on 
man operation and costs favor airblast 
machines because of speed of cover 
per man. Fuel saving is not a con 
sideration since, in general, it costs 
more to run a mist blower than a hy 


draulic 
haulage, 


sprayer. Savings in water 


supply or pumping costs 

favor the mist blower operating on 

concentrates or semi-concentrates 
Moveable (hand-operated) outlets 


have some advantages for mist blow- 


ers, but also some disadvantages. Fix 


ed outlets are faster, especially if op 
erated from both sides of the ma- 
chine, but do not reach the tops of 
trees more than 20-25 feet high un 
less adequate velocity and volume are 
provided. In general, the “hang-on” 
blower 1s not provided with enough 
power, but there are some exceptions 
Improvements in manufacture have 
heen continuous and rapid 

Drop sizes of 30-100 microns 
seem to be indicated (for 2 to 6X con 
centration), since very small sizes do 
not settle readily and the very large 
sizes drop out quickly and are not 
suitable for concentrate mixtures 


f mist blowers 


Performance « 
during at least two years, one aver 
age, the other severe as regards pest 
control, is about equal to the average 
with ad 
The abil 


ity to cover the orchard faster has na 


hydraulic sprayer, that is, 


equate velocity and volume 


turally brought some improvement in 


control where mist blowers have rm 


placed older hand-operated = h 
draulics 
Summary of “A Study of Spray Ma 


chines in Connecticut Orchards” by Philip 
Garman, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. Bulletin No, 567 


Soil Conditioner Studies 
Studies undertaken at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion at Rutgers New 
Brunswick, N. J., on various problems 


University, 
connected with the use of soil con 
ditioners were reported on by S. J 
Toth, associate professor of soils, in 
a recent talk at Newark, N. J., befor 
a section of the American Institut 
of Chemists 

Surveys of the aggregation et 
fectiveness of various soil condition 
ers on the market during 1952 indi 
cated wide variation between products 
which was related to recommended 
rates of application, nature of the 
polymer, relative viscosity and nature 
of cations associated with the poly 
mers. In general, relative viscosity 
and cation exerted marked influences 
on aggregation. Large changes in Na 
content did not exert as much effect 
as changes in Ca, Prof. Toth reported 

Preliminary greenhouse studies 
indicated that liquid acrylic polymers 


were superior to co-polymer powders 
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Foun Yoans of Testing Prove... 


EW 5/v SOVASPRAY 100 
SAFEST CARRIER For 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Tested during the past four years by more than 50 
federal and state experimental stations and commercial 
laboratories, S V Sovaspray 100 has been proved the safest 
carrier yet developed for oil-soluble chemical insecticides 
and fungicides, and for plant nutrients and hormones. 


Pictured are some of the varied applications in which 

S V Sovaspray 100 has been found superior. For 
complete details on how it can improve the effectiveness 
and sales potential of your products call in your 
Socony-Vacuum representative. 


sOOONY- VACUUM oF Oo. Inc, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y... and Affiliates 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


INSECTICIDES. Used with insecticides, The spreading 
New SV Sovaspray 100 has proved and penetrating properties of S/V 
to be an ideal safener for aromatic Sovaspray 100 effectively introduce 
solvents and oils in crop and shade these new insecticides and fungicides 
tree applications. into plant circulation systems. 


HERBICIDES. Penetrating power of SV 

Sovaspray 100 takes specific herbi- 
cides, like 2, 4, 5-T deep into plants, 
without burning tissue or halting 
translocation in normal usage. 


FUNGICIDES. For undiluted use, S/V 
Sovaspray 100 sticks to plants, spreads 
chemical fungicides 25 to 50 times 
better than other hydrocarbon oils— 
yet won't burn foliage. 


DEFOLIANTS WithS,V Sovaspray 100, 
defoliating chemicals can now be 
carried into the plant circulation sys- 
tem by a vehicle that does not injure 
the plant itself. 


Plant foods, hormones 
and trace elements can all be applied 
safely to many types of plants through 
the foliage, when SV Sovaspray 100 
is used as carrier. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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in increasing germination percentages 
of small seeds, when polymers were 
used as crust preventors, Solutions of 
copolymer conditioners are equally 
as effective as liquid acrylates for crust 
prevention. For depth aggregation on 
problem soils, powders seem to be 
superior to solutions of conditioners 
because of the difficulty of thoroughly 
incorporating the liquids into the 
soil mass. 


Studies of water loss from 2o- 
oolymer and acrylic conditioned soils 
showed that this loss, coresponding 
Ss lely to evaporation, Was greater 
from the acryhe than co-polymer 
conditioned soils even though the sur- 
faces of the soil conditioned with co- 
polymers apeared to be drier. This 
behavior is attributed to the “mulch- 
ing effect” of the co-polymer treated 
soil. 

The possible role of liquid and 
powder conditioning chemicals in agri 
culture was also discussed by Prof. 
Toth 


tioning chemicals are interested sole- 


If manufacturers of soil condi- 


ly in reaching the home gardener, he 
indicated that it does not matter if 
the soil conditioning chemical is sold 
in liquid or powder form as long as 
the polymer produces effective soil 
aggregation and if the directions for 
use call for working the soil mechani- 
cally after application, if depth aggre- 
gation is desired. From the viewpoint 
by the 
farmer, with machinery now at hand, 
liquids are to apply, 
whereas powders can be applied with 


of large scale application 


troublesome 


the fertilizer spreader and disced into 


the soil. 
. 
Nitro Studies on Orange Trees 
ATURE trees grown 


for nine years without nitro- 


orange 


gen fertilizer were compared with a 
similar group, which had received 
four pounds of inorganic nitrogen 
per tree per year in two applications. 
For eleven years preceding the start 
of the test, all the trees had received 
three pounds of nitrogen per year. . . 
one-half in the form of manure. At 
the end of the nine year test period, 
there were no significant yield de- 
pressions, and the leaves were not 
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below the 2 per cent critical level 
for nitrogen content. There was less 
than 15 per cent difference in the 
leaf levels In 
ferences in nitrate accumulation in 


spite of large dif- 


the root zone of the soil. The nitrogen 
application resulted in decreased ac- 
cumulation of potassium, phosphorus 
and manganese, and increased cal- 
cium. M. H. Kimball, R. T. Mueller 
and H. V. Welch, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Proc. Am. Soc. Hort. Science 
through Chemical Abstracts 47, No 
11, 9603. 


Dieldrin for Holly Leaf Miner 

Spraying newly developing 
holly foliage with dieldrin once or 
twice at two-week intervals between 
May 21 and June § should prevent in 
festation under most conditions 
When spray treatments are delayed 
until early summer, aldrin or lindane, 
25 per cent emulsions applied to 
miner-infested — holly 
July 25 at the rate of two quarts per 


100 gallons of water or 4 teaspoons 


foliage about 


per gallon will kill the miners. A 
more complete kill may be expected 
from aldrin. J. C. Schread, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven, Circular #568. 


DDT For Cucumber Beetle 

Although DDT has been found 
very effective in the control of cucum 
ber beetle, indiscriminate use will re- 
sult in an increase of the spider mite 
or melon aphid. To obtain economic 
control with the fewest applications, 
and at the lowest possible dosage, it is 
recommended that not more than one 
pound of actual DDT per acre be 
used. On some varieties of melons, 
DDT can be used in combination 
with aramite or ovotran, if a serious 
spider mite population is 
pated. 


anticy 


Successful control of cucum- 
ber beetle can be 
two per cent parathion dust applied 
at 30 pounds per acre. Tetraethyl 


obtained with a 


pyrophosphate, applied as a one per 
cent dust at the rate of 30 pounds 
per acre, has also shown promise, 


as has a five per cent malathon dus: 


at 25 pounds per acre. Dieldrn, 
and heptachlor are all et 
cucumber 


aldrin 
fective in controlling 
beetles, but to the present time they 
have not been released for use on 
this crop. Of the three, dieldrin has 
shown the most promise for use in 
the melon insect control program. 
A. E. Michelbacher, W. W. Mid 
dlekauff and O. G. Bacon, J. Eco 
nomic Entomology 46, #3 p. 493 
394 (1953) 
e 

Hydrocarbon Herbicides 

Investigations of pure hydro 
carbons as herbicides, in connection 
with effect on plants and the nature 
exhibited — by 
plants to these ols, indicated that 


of tolerance certain 
entrance and movement of an oil in 
plants are conditioned by the degree 
of toxicity of the oil to the plant in 
question. A highly toxic oil enters 
indiscriminately from the point of 
contact and its spread within or 
through the plant is negligible. Non- 
toxic oils, or those relatively so, enter 
entirely or largely through the stoma- 
ta and usually spread widely through: 
out the plant. 
Chlorophyll 
plants is one of the most visible symp: 


destruction in 


toms of oil injury. This is shown to 
be due primarily to high light inten 
sity, the oil acting indirectly on the 
plant to break down the plant pro- 
toplasm in some way that exposes it 
to the destroying effect of light. Light 
intensity, at the time of and suby 
sequent to spraying, is found to be 
an important factor in toxicity. High 
light intensity substantially increases 
the toxic effect of oils on both sus- 
ceptible and tolerant plants. 

Studies have indicated that 
there is a correlation between the 
ability of an oil to form emulsions and 
its toxicity to plants. High solvency 
for resins, gums, phenolic compounds, 
etc., is associated with plant toxicity; 
low solvency is associated with plant 
tolerance. Aromatics and parafthns, re- 
spectively, are good examples of the 
correlation between high chemical ac- 
tivity and plant injury, or low chem- 
ical activity and plant tolerance. S. 
Dallyn, Cornell University, Agricul- 
tural Exp. Sta. Bulletin #316. 
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Literature Available 


The following list reviews a 
series of bulletins on fertilizer, insecti- 
cide and fungicide recommendations, 
controls, etc. For the most part, these 
bulletins and reports are prepared by 
the various state agricultural experi 
ment stations, and copies may be ob 
tained by writing directly to the re 


spective stations 


THE GOLDEN NEMATODE by W. F 
Mai and B. Lear. Symptoms and signs of 
the disease on potatoes and tomatoes. Dis 
cussion of other plants affected. Protec- 
tion of uninfected areas: spread: soil samy 
ling, control, 34 pages, Bulletin 870 Cor 
nell Extension. N_Y. State College of Ag 
riculture, Ithaca, N.Y 


MUSKMELONS AND WATERMEL- 
ONS by J. Carew, C. Chupp and R. W 
Leiby. Review of how to grow plants, sum- 
mary of the varieties, manure and ferti- 
hzer, harvesting, diseases, and insects. 12 
pages, Bulletin 878, May 1953, Cornell 
Extension, N. Y. State College of Ag: 
riculture, Ithaca, N. Y 


MULCHES POR THE HOME GAR- 
DENER by C. B. Raymond. General 
discussion of mulching directed to the 
home gardener. 4 pages. Bulletin 886 
Cornell Extension, N.Y. State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 


FACTS ABOUT PERTILIZING BLUE 
BERRIES hy C. A. Doehlert. General 
recommendations of formulas, when and 
how to apply, special conditions. 7 pages, 
Circular #550, February 1953, by N. J 
Agricultural Exp. Sta. New Brunswick, 
NJ 


CONTROL OF WINTER ANNUAL 
WEEDS WITH xx SCIPC IN A 
STOOLBLOCK OF MALLING APPLE 
ROOTSTOCKS by R. P. Carlson and H 
B. Turey. Results of test made during fall 
application, Materials and methods. 4 
pages. Reprint from quarterly bulletin 35, 
#4, May 1953 of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Exp. Stat., East Lansing, Mich 


DISEASES OF STORED CARROTS IN 
NEW YORK STATE by W. E. Rader 
The various diseases encountered in stor 
age are reviewed; illustrations of dam- 
age, and control recommendations given 
64 pages, Bulletin #889, October 1952, 
Cornell University Agric. Exp. Sta., Itha- 
co, N.Y. 


TOP WORKING AND BRIDGE GRAF 
TING FRUIT TREES by BE. G. Fisher 
Essentials of grafting. Grafting procedures, 
care after grafting, protection of graft, 
selection of limbs. 1§ pages. Bulletin 882 
Cornell Extension, N.Y. State College of 
Agneulture, Ithaca, N.Y 


FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE NORWAY SPRUCE GALL 


CAUSED BY Adelges abietis L. by G. H 
Plumb. The Gall problem in general. Na- 
ture of the stimulus. Norway Spruce Gall, 
matetials and methods, origin and develop 
ment, enzymes, maturing of gall, control 
Bulletin 466, January 1953. Connecticut 
Agricultural Exp. Sta.. New Haven, Conn 


Japanese Beetle Control 

Treatments applied to turf to 
kill Japanese and Asiatic garden 
beetle grubs, using DDT. chlordane. 
aldrin, methoxychlor, heptachlor, tox 
aphene, BHC, isodrin and endrin, all 
gave good control for at least one 
year. BHC lost its effectiveness at 
the end of a year and normal amounts 
of toxaphene at the end of two years 
Isodrin and endrin have been tested 
for only one year 

Parathion gave almost com 
plete control of grubs at 5 to 2 
pounds per acre in less than two 
months, when treatments were made 
in late summer. The chlorinated hy 
drocarbon compounds are superior to 
the organic phosphates, from a_ res 
idual activity standpoint. Lindane 
used in comparison with isodrin and 
endrin, at .5 to 2 pounds per acre, 
compares favorably in ridding turf of 
grubs during the season in which it 
is used. Data on residual effects are 
not yet available. 

Treatment and fertilizing may 
he done at the same time. Insecticides 
in dust form may be diluted with fer- 
tilizer at the rate of one pound of 
dust to two pounds of fertilizer and 
applied to turf. J, C. Schread, Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Bulletin #184. 

” 


Forbes Scale Studies 


In studies and observations 
from 1950 through 1952, parathion, 
malathon, and Metacide used in 
summer applications were the most 
effective in control of Forbes Scale 
Dormant oil sprays reduced Forbes 
scale, but did not give complete 
control. Materials that gave poor re- 
ductions of Forbes scale or none at 
all were endrin, EPN, Systox, the 
triethanolamine salt of dinitro - sec- 
butylphenol, and = dicthoxy phos: 
phinothioyl ethyl ethylphosphonate 
D. W. Hamilton and S. A. Sum- 
merland, American Association of 


Economic Entomologists, December, 
1952, annual meeting at Philadelphia. 


Weed Control in Beets 

C.M.U. looks very good as a 
pre-emergence treatment for weed 
control in beets, based on early 1953 
tests, according to A. R. Hamson, ex 
tension specialist in vegetable crops, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., re- 
porting in the June | issue of Cornell 
Veg News. Weeding costs of an acre 
ot beets may be reduced to approxi 
mately one-fifth of the usual cost of 
$40 to $80 an acre by employing the 
C.M.U. treatment. However the fol- 
lowing cautionary suggestions are of 
fered by Mr. Hamson: 

1. C.M.U. reduces the stand 
of beets on certain soils—especially 
the lighter soils of low organic matter 
content. There has been no reduction 
when applied exactly at the rate of % 
pound per acre of active ingredient 
C.M.U. must be aplied with extreme 
accuracy because an overdose will re- 
sult in serious injury to beets and les- 
ser amounts will give poor weed con- 
trol 

2. Taste tests conducted in 19- 
§2 on canned beets where C.M.U. 
was used for weed control indicate 
a difference in flavor, color, and per- 
haps texture, but these differences 
were not necessarily objectionable, at 
least as indicated by preliminary tests 
More complete testing will be required 
before canners will run the risk of 
losing a pack of beets treated with 
C.M.U. 

3. Residue and toxicology tests 
to warm blooded animals and man 
of treated beets have not been com- 
pleted so that C.M.U. is not cleared 
by the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Thus the manufacturer is not 
recommending its use on crop land. 
It is registered for use only as a soil 
sterilant on non-crop land. 

These reservations should not 
be considered as prohibitive of a pos- 
sible eventual widespread recommen- 
dation and use of C.M.U. for weeding 
beets. It is mostly a case of insufhcient 
information to go beyond our present 
suggestion that C.M.U. be used for 


trial only 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Effective Herbicide Use 

Application of weed killers to 
the lower leaves of a plant produces 
more effective results than when the 
herbicide is applied to the upper part 
of the plant, according to Dr. Alden 
S. Crafts, Univ. of California, Davis. 
With actively growing young plants, 
Prof. Crafts discovered the 
killer moves into the root system from 
all the leaves, making this stage of 
growth the best time for spraying. 
Science News Letter, June, 1953. 

° 


Tomato Russet Mite Control 


experiments 


weed , 


In laboratory 
where 28 materials were tested for 
effectiveness in controlling tomato rus- 
set mite, parathion, Metacide, Com- 
pound R-242, 
phenyl p- clorobenzene 
(K-6451) and endrin appeared to be 
as effective as sulfur, which is the 
recommended = material. Malathon, 
isodrin, dieldrin, DDT, heptachlor, 
chlordane, and aldrin nearly 
as effective as sulfur. Aramite, Com- 
pound CS-708, DMC, lindane, me- 
thoxychlor, _ bis - (p-chlorophenyl) 
ethynyl carbinol, TDE and four di- 
luents were relatively ineffective. T. 
P. Tuft and L. D. Anderson J. 
Entomology, 46, #3, p. 


t xaphene, p-cloro- 


sulfonate 


were 


Econom 
504 (1953) 
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Cabbage Bursting Control 


Control of insect pests on cab- 
hage was found to reduce the amount 
of bursting of heads by almost 50 
per cent, in tests at the N. Y. Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
(Progress Report #8227). Yields are 
increased substantially with fertilizers, 
but increasing the amount of | fer- 
tilizer increases the amount of burst- 
ing unless insect injury is held in 
check at the same time. Beneficial ef- 
fects of insecticides were noted in the 
tests regardless of the amount of fer- 
tilizer used. 

Yields of marketable heads in- 
creased from 18 to better than 24 
tons to the acre by increasing the 
rate of application of a 5-10-10 fer- 
tilizer from zero to 1,800 pounds to 
the acre. However, the number of 


burst heads also increased with in- 
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creasing amounts of fertilizer. Ditf- 
ferent sources of fertilizer ingredients 
had no effect on yield or bursting. 

Control of cabbage worms, 
aphids, and thrips with dusts added 
almost 3 tons to the acre to the yield 
where no fertilizer was used and 54% 
tons where 1,800 pounds of a 5-10-10 
were applied. At the same time the 
number of burst heads was reduced 
almost half. 

. 


Fungicide Spray Studies 

In 1951, a series of small repli 
cate plots was established with some 
interested growers and 14 fungicides 
were applied as concentrated mist 
spray, using all materials at 8x con- 
centration. Plant injury, in the form 
of leaf burning, was prevalent on the 
plots treated with inorganic copper, 
phenyl mercury materials, and the 
mixed glyoxalidines (“Fruit Fungi- 
cide”). 

Copper-zine-chromate (“C. C, 
658"), copper 8-quinolinolate (“Bio- 
quin I”), copper dimethyl dithiocar- 
bamate, and zineb in the form of “Par- 
zate” fungicide, all showed some con- 
trol of plant defoliation and increased 


New Books 


Case Studies in Commercial Chemical 
Development by J. E. Ullmann. Pub- 
lished by Chemonomics, Inc., New 
York. 134 pages, 6 x 9 inches, paper 
hound, price $5.00. 

A description of the methods 
by which several products have been 
developed by the chemical process 
industries, how they have been tested 
and finally placed on the market is 
presented in this text. Included are 
such chemicals and products as aero- 
sols, toxaphene, krilium, orlon, vicara, 
and glyoxal. Although interesting, the 
hooks seems to be overpriced, 
Mineral Deficiencies in Plants by T. 
Wallace, published by Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., New York. 250 
pages, 6 x 9 inches, cloth binding, 
price $10.00. 

Following a 108 page text sec- 
tion, which describes the significance 
and appropriate treatment of plant 


the yield rate so that the treated plots 
produced up to 20 bushels per acre 
more than the untreated controls. 

“Phygon,” “Cop-O-Zink” and 
copper mercapto-benzothiazole gave 
slightly better disease control and 
yields were increased about 25 bushels 
per acre over the untreated controls. 
Ferbam in the form of “Fermate™ 
fungicide, “G. C, 1198", “G. C. 11 
24°, and ziram in the form of “Zer- 
late” fungicide, gave the best control, 
so that increases in yield ranged up 
to 45 bushels per acre when compared 
with the untreated controls 

This work was done on small 
plots where plant variation can com 
plicate such yield data. In larger 
plots of 2 to 4 acres each, ferbam in 
the form of “Fermate™, as a 10% 
dust, gave increases in yield of 34 to 
39 bushels per acre. In these large: 
scale plots ferbam was the only dust 
used, but on one of these trials “Phy- 
gon” was also included as concen: 
trated mist spray at 8x concentra: 
tion and resulted in an increase of 14 
bushels per acre over the untreated 


controls, 


Summary of “Organic Fungicides and 
Low Bush Blueberry Production in Maine”, by 
M. T. Hilborn, in DuPont Agricultural News 
Letter. May-June, 1953 


nutritional deficiencies, is a series of 
more than 300 full color plates which 
are invaluable in illustrating plant 
deficiency problems. Charts and tables 
in the text provide further descriptive 
material. 

Transactions of the Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society and the Illinois 
Fruit Council for the year 1952. Edi- 
ted by H. J. Hartley. Published by the 
Society, 290 pages, 6 x 8% inches, 
cloth binding. 

As indicated by the ttle, the 
complete transactions of the 1952 re- 
ports for the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society and Fruit Council are 
presented in a bound volume. Inclu- 
ded are minutes of the various meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, busi- 
ness and special sessions, constitution, 
list of officers, reports on fruit insects, 
and fruit diseases; effect of potash de- 
ficiency on the Eiberta peach; 1952 
fruit program; progress reports on soil 
moisture and on fruit tree nutrition, 


etc. 
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Pulverizing Machine for Reducing 
Materials to Micron Sizes 


A fluid jet pulverizing machine, the Sturte- 
vant Micronizer speeds reduction of ma- 
terials to low micron sizes. These jet mills 
are especially applicable in fields where a 
particle size in microns is desired. 


Sturtevant Micronizer mills are used 
throughout industry for reducing non- 
metallic and metallic minerals and ores, 
pigments, insecticides, fungicides, phar- 
maceuticals, plastics, dyes, and numerous 
other organic and inorganic products. 


Sturtevant Micronizer pulverizers are 
available in many sizes and capacities. 
Write for information. 


Other Sturtevant Pulverizing Equipment for Rapid Reduction of Materials... 
Especially Applicable for Initial Grinding of Products for the Micronizer Mill 
—_ 


ROTARY FINE CRUSHERS for intermediate 
and fine reduction (down w ‘."). Open door 
accessibility. Soft or moderately hard materials. 
Fiicient granulators. Excellent preliminary 
Crushers preceding Pulverizers. 


JAW CRUSHERS for coarse, intermediate and 
hine reduction of hard of soft substances. Heavy 
or light duty. Cam and Roller action Special 
crushers for Ferro-alloys. Several types, many 
sizes. 


RING-ROLL MILLS for medium and fine re- 
duction (10to 200 mesh), hard or soft materials, 
Very durable, small power. Operated in closed 
circuit with Screen or Air Separator. Open door 
accessibility. Many sizes. No scrapers, plows, 
pushers, or shields. 


CRUSHING ROLLS tor granulation, coarse or 
fine, hard of soft materials. Automatic adjust- 
ments, Crushing shocks balanced. For dry or 
wet reduction. Sizes 8 x 5 to 38 x 20. The 
standard for abrasives. 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF DENS AND EXCAVATORS 


SWING-SLFDGF MILLS for coarse and 
medium reduction (down to 20 mesh). Open 
door accessibility. Soft, moderately hard, tough 
or hbrous substances. Built in several _pes and 
many sizes. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


123 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 22, MASS. 


© MIXERS @ SCREENS © PULVERIZERS 


AIR SFPARATOR for separation of fines to 
325 mesh and finer. Increases output from 
23°% w 300°)... lowers power costs by 50%. 
Capacities 4 to 50 tons per hour output. 


Registered trademark of the Sturtevant Mill Company 


ELEVATORS @ ANDO COMPLETE FERTILIZER UNITS 
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Through the SIFTER... 


ANUFACTURERS of | hasic 

insecticidal raw materials re- 
port that over recent months, the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
has been shutting down closely on the 
experimental use of new toxic com- 
Under the 


manufacturers developing new toxic 


pounds. existing law, 
materials are supposed to be allowed 
to sell small experimental quantities 
for testing purposes. However, ap- 
parently pending some definite action 
on new legislation, Food & Drug is 
reported to be loath to permit such 
sales even for experimental use. In- 
ability of entomologists to get such 
Celiveries of new toxic materials for 
test purposes can, of course, be a 
severe handicap which could put 
further stumbling blocks into the al- 
ready dificult job of developing and 
testing new pesticidal materials. 
e © ss 


The Blue Tongue disease of 
sheep is currently raising much con- 
cern in the cattle raising regions of 
Texas and California. It is believed 
that the disease is transmitted by a 
gnat (Culicoides). The disease has 
apparently been noted here for a per- 
iod of perhaps as long as 15 years but 
has only recently become acute enough 
to attract much attention. Losses to 
herdsmen were reported quite severe 
last year. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry recently brought over from 
Africa an authority on the disease, 
Dr. Alexander, in an attempt to get 
the benefit of experience from that 
area where the disease has been known 
for many years. Dr. Alexander has de- 
veloped a vaccine which has proved 
effective in protecting sheep from the 
disease. The Bureau is currently ex- 
ploring the situation regarding blood- 
sucking gnats which information may 
lead to successful control in the areas 
affected. 

* &@ 2 

Dr. Charles E. 
served as the last president of the 
Economic 


Palm, who 


Association of 


American 
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Entomologists prior to its merger to 
form the new Entomological Society 
of America was presented with a 
certificate at the recent Pacific Branch 
meeting of E.S.A. held at Lake Tahoe, 
Reminiscent of the 90 
day wonders created by the U. S 
Navy during the recent war years, 
Charlie was cited as a 13-day wonder 
since this was the extent of his term 


as the final head of the A.A.E.E. 


* * * 


California. 


Over 300 were registered at 
the Pacific Branch meeting of E.S.A. 
which was held in Connelly’s Bijou 
Inn. Cities being considered for next 
year’s meeting are Victoria, B. C., 
Canada; Seaside, Ore.; and Payette 
Lake, McCall, Idaho. While the 
actual meeting place will not be select: 
ed until later, sentiment at the meet- 
ing seemed to be inclined in favor 


of the Canadian locale 
* * * 


Dr. W. M. Hoskins of Uni- 
versity of California who moderated 
a panel discussion at the Lake Tahoe 
meeting on the topic “The Evolution 
and Development of a New Insecti- 
cide” advanced the suggestion that 
entomologists and others in the agri 
cultural insecticide field should avoid 
the term “off-flavor” unless it is def- 
initely applicable. He suggested that 
more often, particularly in cases where 
only a minor variation in flavor has 
occurred, it would be much more ac- 
curate to refer to “flavor alteration.” 
He suggested that the stronger term 
“off-flavor” might more accurately be 
reserved for use where flavor of in- 
secticide-treated vegetables or fruits 
1S definitely bad. Some chemicals, he 
noted, merely change the flavor, or 
perhaps even improve it, and in cases 
of this kind, the term “altered flavor” 
would be more accurate than “off- 
flavor.” 

* * &* 

Notes for the Librarian—-The 
latest monograph of the Thomas Say 
Foundation is entitled “Aphids of the 


Rocky Mountain Region.” It has 
just been published. Further details 
from Prof. J. J. Davis of Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, chairman 
ot the foundation 

“Insects Close Up” is a new 
hook to be published this summer. It 
is the product of Dr. Edward S. Roos, 
curator of insects at the California 
Academy of Sciences. It will be pub 
lished by University of California 
Press and will show a series of photo 
graphs of living insects in normal pos 
tures, the pictures being taken with 
out interrupting normal field activ 
ities of the insects. 


A 1953 summary of the effec 
tiveness of different pesticides and a 
panel discussion of the various 
methods of weed control with parti 
cular reference to cotton will be fea 
tured at the Central California Agri 
cultural Forum meeting at Fresno 
State College July 29 

Dr. Guy F. McLeod, vice 
president of Sunland Industries, will 
moderate the discussion on pesticides 
Assisting on the panel will be Gordon 
L. Smith, University of California; 
Dick Break, L. R. Hamilton, Inc.; 
Dr. A. C. Sessions, California Spray 
Chemical Corp.; Luther Jones, Uni 
versity of California; Ed Swift, Uni- 
versity of California Extension Ser 
vice; and Bill Shilling, Sunkist Grow 
ers. 

Bill Harvey, Extension Weed 
Control Specialist, will lead another 
discussion on “Cotton Weed Con 
trol”. Principal emphasis will be plac- 
ed on control of Russian Knoxweed 
and Morning Glory. Chemical and 
electrical control will be discussed 

Murray Pryor, State of Cali 
forma, Department of Agriculture: 
W. J. Wolgamott, California Elec: 
trical Farm Service; Chet Conley, 
Merced County Farm Advisor; Harry 
Schmall, Mendota; Herbert F. Miller, 
Jr., Agricultural Engineer, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U.S.D.A.; Robert 
Drake, Coberly and Plumb Agricul- 
tural Chemicals, Hanford; and Rich 
ard Price, Mid-State Chemical Supply 
Company, Fowler; will discuss cotton 
prepared to 


weed control and be 


answer questions from the floor 
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Manufactu yedby = 

CHEMAGRO ; Under license from 
CORPORATION 

5 New York 1,N.¥. 


ANU 


mt 
| 


Leverkusen, Germany = 


SYSTOX* 


has a common name “demeton” 


SYSTOX is Chemagro’s trademark name for a formulation of 0, 0-diethyl-0-2- 
(ethylmercapto) -ethyl thiophosphate, the remarkably effective systemic insecti- 
cide which was developed by Farbenfabriken Bayer, the inventor of parathion, 
and which Chemagro is licensed to manufacture in this country. 


To make it easier for the many scientists who are experimenting with SYSTOX 
and who do not like to incorporate trademark names in their reports, the common 


name “demeton” is being used by Chemagro to designate the active ingredient 
of SYSTOX. 


Chemagro therefore respectfully suggests the use of the common name “demeton” 
in scientific reports, rather than the use of the commercial trademark SYSTOX. 
If the word SYSTOX is so used, we request that a statement be included to the 
effect that it is a trademark of Chemagro Corporation. 


We wish also to express our deep appreciation to the many agricultural scientists 


who are continuing to test demeton, and whose findings to date indicate that 
demeton is a revolutionary insecticide of great economic importance. 


xX RECISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


CHEMAGRO CORPORATION 


360 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Haude to Midwestern Firm 


W. J. HAUDE 


William J. Haude, recently- 
resigned president of Pittsburgh Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Co., New York, 
has announced the formation of In- 
land Chemical Co., with headquarters 
at 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
The new firm will manufacture and 
distribute agricultural chemicals in 
the midwestern states and in addition 
expects soon to offer a new synthetic 
protein to the cattle market. 

The new firm will be afhliated 
with Central States Fertilizer Co., 
which has plants operating at key 
points in northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin at present. The com- 
pany distributes liquid ammonia ferti- 
lizer materials through custom fran- 
chise applicators under a five year 
contract, Mr. Haude reports. Con- 
siderable expansion is planned in this 
phase of the business, he says. 

With Mr. Haude in Central 
Fertilizer, is co-owner Arthur Carnes. 
Manager of the ten operating plants, 
is Charles Farr. Headquarters are in 
Chicago, but the firm maintains field 
offices at Aurora, Ill. and Lamont, Ill 

* 

U.S.1. Opens Allethrin Plant 

U.S. Industrial Chemicals Com- 
pany, Division of National Distillers 
Products Corp. has announced full 
scale production of allethrin at its 
new plant in Baltimore, Md. Accord- 
ing to W. P. Marsh, Jr., U.S.I. presi- 
dent, the new plant, the world’s first 
for production of allethrin, has al- 
ready reached its rated capacity after 


having begun operations last fall. 
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Mr. Marsh spoke at the first 
public inspection of the complicated 
engineering and chemical operation 
necessary for the duplication of some 
of the merits of pyrethrum. Those 
making the inspection included rep: 
resentatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Defense. 

Calling allethrin “an important 
defense item,” Mr. Marsh said that 
its present use in supplying the insecti- 
cide needs of the Armed Forces “pro- 
vides compelling evidence of our faith 
in the future of allethrin for other 
than military uses.” 

“In case of necessity, allethrin 
can be used for nearly all the pur- 
poses for which pyrethrum would 
normally be employed,” Mr. Marsh 
said, “It is made from raw materials 
readily available in the U. S. in any 
necessary quantities. Ample supplies 
of allethrin will be available to the 
armed forces with no dependence on 
foreign sources of supply and no 
limitations on quantity.” 

Another speaker, R. B. Stod- 
dard, coordinator of insecticide opera: 
tions for the company, commented 
that the commerical production of 
allethrin presents both a challenge 
and an opportunity, not only to in- 
secticide manufacturers, but also to 
the Federal and State agencies which 
establish the pattern of insecticide 
use. 


7 

Ammonia Group Meets 

A meeting of the Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute was scheduled te 
be held on July 9 and 10 at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Main subject of the meeting was to 
he the off-season application of anhy- 
drous ammonia. Actual field experi- 
ences from different areas of the U.S 
were to be reported and pictures of 
results were scheduled to be shown, 
according to information from Jack F. 
Crisswell, Memphis, Tenn., executive 
vice-president of the Institute. 


- 
CSMA to Washington in Dec. 
The Chemical Specialties Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc. will hold 
its 40th Annual Meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on December 6, 7, 8. 
1953, at the Mayflower Hotel. 


Bachman Davison V-P 


DR. PAUL W. BACHMAN 


Davison Chemical Corp. has 
announced the election of Dr. Paul 
W. Bachman as vice-president. The 
new appointee was formerly director 
of research and development and will 
continue in charge of these activities. 

Dr. Bachman joined Davison 
in 1949 as manager of development 
planning. He has been active in tech- 
nical aspects of the company’s current 
plant expansion program, including 
the triple superhosphate plant now 
building at Bartow, Florida. 

He is a native of Virginia and 
holds a Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins U. 

* 
Joins Westvaco Sales Staff 

Robert R. Dean has joined 
the Technical Sales Staff, Westvaco 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, New York, 
where he will work upon special de- 
velopment assignments. He is a gradu- 
ate of Indiana University. 

* 
Nitrogen Plant Under Way 

Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. reports that 
construction work on its new am: 
monia plant at La Platte, Nebraska, 
is under way with production sched- 
uled for next spring. The site was 
acquired some months ago but actual 
construction had been postponed until 
assurance of an adequate gas supply 
had been given. 

Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha, is now authorized to supply 
gas on an uninterruptible basis. About 
75,000 tons of anhydrous ammonia 
a year will be produced at the plant. 
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Del-Mar-Va Meeting Held 

The Del-Mar-Va_ Peninsula 
Fertilizer Association held its annual 
meeting at the George Washington 
Hotel, Ocean City, Md., June 27. 
Dr. Firman E. Bear, chairman of the 
Soils Department, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. addressed the 
group on “Some New Ideas on Soil 
Organic Matter” 

A luncheon at the hotel was 
held following the morning session, 
and the group spent the afternoon 
which included 


in social activities 


ocean bathing and other recreation 


FARMING LOOKS AHEAD 


(Continued from Page 41) 


In 1952 approximately 16 per 
cent of our people who live on farms 
received only 8.7 percent of the na 
This 


farm and non-farm income 


tional income included both 
Getting 
down to dollars and cents figures the 
average per capita net income of per 
sons living on farms from both agri 
cultural and non-agricultural sources 
was $924 in 1952 while the per capita 
net income of the non-farm popula- 
tion was $1,827 or practically twice 
as much, This is the lowest percent 


ave since 1942 


Bie Joh Ahead 
oie look for a moment at the re- 


quirements which this country 
may be expected to make of its farm: 
ers in the years immediately ahead 
To me they look rather formidable 
First our rapidly mounting 
population means that more produc: 
tion will be needed each year unless 
we reduce our standard of living. In 
1940 there were 131 million people 
in this country. Today we have almost 
160 million, and at the present rate 
we will have 175 million by 1960 
But that is not the whole story 
Our per capita consumption of food 
today is 13 percent above pre-war. 
Our agricultural exports have been 
We have used 


these exports as an instrument of 


and are substantial 


foreign policy in our world-wide cam- 
paign against Communism. This cam- 
paign is still going on. We continue 
to have a hungry world, and figures 


show that the world population is in- 


creasing today more rapidly than the 
world’s food supply 

Any way you look at it 
whether from the standpoint of our 
domestic needs or that of meeting the 
threat of Communism and alleviating 
hunger through food exports the 
farmers of this country have a real 
job ahead 

In spite of the fact that we 
may have temporary surpluses from 
time to time, we recognize that for 
the reasons I've already stated the 
farmers’ job is to produce more agri 
With this in 


mind, we can well inquire as to what 


cultural commodities. 


our production facilities are now and 
how much they can be expanded 
Well, to begin with, we have as much 
agricultural land in this country to 


We will 


bring some new land into cultivation 


day as we will ever have 


through reclamation, all of which will 
be costly as far as price is concerned 
But for every new acre we bring in 
that way, we're going to lose an acre 
through the normal expansion of our 
urban centers, the widening of our 
highways, the building of airports, the 
construction of recreation areas, and 
building dams and reservoirs 

In other words, the only way 
we can expand production in_ this 
country is by increasing the produc 


That 


not only conserve 


tivity of our present acreage 
means Wwe must 
what we have, but must restore the 
fertility of the land which we have 
already lost. That costs money. It 
means farmers are going to have to 
buy more farming equipment. They 
are going to have to follow better 
They are going to 
Cap: 


farming methods 
have to buy far more fertilizer 
ital investment as well as operating 
expenditures will be still further in- 
creased. 

That kind of program can be 
carried on only if there is assurance 
of a stable income. Unless the farmer 
has some idea of what to expect in 
the way of prices he will in many 
cases hesitate to incur the risk in- 
volved in making the heavy expendi- 
tures which will be required to finance 
such programs. 

I do not think we can blame 
farmers for wishing this assurance. 


Nor do I believe that there is any 


real difference of opinion among in- 
formed pecple on this question. For 
many years both political party plat- 
forms have endorsed price support 
programs. Farm legislation in Cong- 
ress has been enacted very largely on 
a nonpartisan basis. Republicans from 
the Middle West and Democrats from 
the South have worked side by side 
in trying to solve these problems as 
far as it could be done by legislation. 
(Part II Appears Next Month) 


PACIFIC ESA 


(Continued from Page 57) 


product Mr. Flebut emphasized, must 
have shelf life. That is, it must be 
usable after possible long storage. It 
must also be compatible, he warned, 
with the materials and program which 
the farmer is currently using. 


Panel—Cooperation between Research 
Workers, Extension Service and In- 
dustry 


ARTICIPANTS in the panel in 
o 
Carruth, University of Arizona, Tuc’ 
son; R. D. Eichman, Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company, Portland; G. F. Knowl 
ton, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan; G. F. MacLeod, Sunland In- 
dustries, Fresno; P. O. Ritcher, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis; Mike 
Swoboda, New Mexico Agricultural 
Extension Service, and John E. Swift, 
University of California, Agricultural 
Extension Service, Berkeley (moder- 
ator). 


cluded the following: 


Various speakers emphasized 
that it is the job of research to get 
basic information. Specific problems 
involved with various crops, pest 
species which attack the crops, and 
area variations where there are local 
conditions which may change control 
recommendations, must be known. 


Extension covers a wide area. 


Its primary aim is to educate the 
County Agent, train him, and keep 
him informed of methods best suited 
for control of problems in his par- 


ticular area; to work in cooperation 
with research peopie; to prepare news 
and radio publicity. It is necessary 
for the County Agent to evaluate 
research findings in a way that the 
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farmer can understand. To function 


effectively, the extension entomologist 
needs the cooperation of the experi 
ment station workers, the U.S.D.A 
people, 


cerned 


industry and all others con 
No one man can know all the 
things expected of them—in the way 
of information 

The objective of industry is t 
help the farmer make a profit in his 
operations. A sale is never made until 
the customer is satisfied and comes 
back year after year 

Exchange of information be 
tween research people and industry 
workers was deemed necessary by sev 
eral on the 


the idea of 


panel and they deplored 
“closed sessions” found at 
many conferences. Other individuals 
pointed out that in certain cases they 
felt that if industry people were in 
cluded, no recommendations would 
be made in a reasonable time 
At present there are two basic 
types of meetings; the “Cornell sys 
tem” which brings extension, research 
and interested industry personnel to 
gether for a three-day meeting where 
common problems are discussed and 
final recommendations are de 
“California 


h ld in specific areas 


wher 


cided system” where 
meetings ar 
This has been found to work better 
there, because of the local variation 
mn crops and pests and climatic con- 
ditions 


industry 


Here extension, research and 
representatives meet, and 
discussed. It 


opinion of panel members 


common problems are 
was th 
that recommendations should be flex- 
ible enough to meet individual condi 
tions in specific areas, and not neces 
the “final” answer 

Aid” 


good and bad features 


sarily hk 
have both 
They are a 


benefit to the College with a 


“Grants mn 


definit 
limited budget. If the money comes 
from an impartial foundation, such as 


the Rockefeller 


feeling 


foundation, there 


would he m of obligation to 
wards the product of the donor. The 
experiment station should be able to 
stand on its own feet, and not rely 
entirely on “grants in aid” for its re- 
search If grants are ac 


cepted, they should tie in with pro- 


programs 


grams the station would normally do, 


provided they had the funds 
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Panel — Control of Ectoprasites on 
Livestock. 

Leader—Dean Furman, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


HE cattle warble is still a dif 
‘Ten problem. Local efforts to 
encourage control of this pest have 
been rather discouraging wherever 
they have been tried. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry has set up several 
demonstration areas in various parts 
They found it difh 
cult to get cooperation from all stock 


Where the pro 


gram has been followed, excellent con 


of the country 
men in these areas 


trol has been obtained 
Investigators at the Kerrville, 
Texas US.D.A 


have been conducting a series of chem 


laborat« ry of the 


otherapeutic tests on first-instar cattle 
warble larvae. Several thousand ma 


terials have been screened, but to 
date none of these appear too promis 
ing. Materials which killed the larvae 
would also kill the mouse host used 
South 


certain 


in these tests. In America, 


chlordane and isomers of 
BHC have had a chemotheraputic ef 
fect on a closely allied species of 
warble 

R. W. Every, extension en 
tomologist, Oregon, reported on the 
relation between ticks and anaplas 


The Rocky Moun 


tain Spotted fever tick (Dermacenter 


mosis in Oregon 


andersonu) is the primary vector 
Trials are now under way in Oregon 
to work out a control program against 
this tick. If the tick can be controlled, 
the spread of anaplasmosis will be 
stopped 

A. W. Lindquist, B.E.P.Q., 
U.S.D.A., Corvallis, Ore., 


Their studies show an 


reported 
on horn flies 
average weight gain of from 60 to 
70 pounds per head for animals pro 
tected from flies for a two to two and 
one-half during fly 


season 


month period 


Based on 


use of a cable 15-20 feet long wrap- 


Simplified program 


ped with burlap sacking which has 
first been impregnated with an oil 
solution of DDT. On beef cattle a 
+ DDT emulsion is diluted with 
stove or fuel oil to a 5°% concentra- 
tion. The diluted liquid is applied at 
the rate of about one to one and one- 
Results in a 


S06 


half gallons per cable 


majority of cases have been excellent 
and the fly population reduced from 
over 200 per head to none for several 
weeks; in one case they have had pro 
tection for 70 days 

The oil hazard is negligible, as 
only a very small amount of oil gets 
on each animal. It was emphasized 
that crankcase or heavy oils should 
not be used. Location of the device is 
important it should be placed where 
animals congregate 

R. S. Bushland, BEP.Q,, 
U.S.D.A., Kerrville, Tex. pointed out 
the important point of the low DDT 
residues found on cattle which had 
used these devices. It usually aver 
ages less than 1/10th that found in 
animals sprayed by conventional 
methods 

Dr. Richard Painter, Domin- 
ion Entomological Laboratory, Leth 
bridge, Alberta, Canada, stated that 
their methods of stock handling differ 
slightly from those used in many areas 
in the States 
tures are used and they frequently 


There, community pas- 


run as many as 8,000 head together 
Horn fly control is done by spray 
aimed at the top line of the animals 
An 8 nozzle spray boom is used and 
the animals are run through a funnel 


With 


this method an average of 1,000 head 


type chute under the boom 


per hour can be sprayed. The amount 
of spray used per head is about 1/10 
cal. The chemical used is a .56% DDT 
made from wettable DDT powder 
Their spray season is rather short 
and three applications are all that 
is needed. Cost for seasonal treatment 
will average about 11.6¢ per head. 
Dr. Hugh Manis, University 
of Idaho, Moscow; outlined develop- 
ments of sheep spray control pro- 
gram there. This was initially begun 
to control a wood-tick problem. No 
dipping vats are used in Idaho, and 
the liquid spray program used on cat- 
tle was modified for use on sheep. This 
spray program is now widely used on 
sheep ticks. Materials used are DDT 
and lindane 
R. S. Bushland reported that the 
chief Texas problem is Gulf Coast 
Tick 
there. Toxicants are .5 toxaphene 
cr .5$% DDT plus 025 to 


Dipping vats are largely used 


OV 
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DDT alone 
Some 
states in the South recommend .5° 


yvamma BHC or lindane 
won't get the engorged ticks 


toxaphene plus .025 to 0.3 lindane, 
which results in a quicker kill 

Mr. Bushland also reported on 
experiments for control of 


Bu logical studies 


x-ray 
screw-worm flies 
show that these flics normally mate 
but once. Laboratory work confirms 
the theory that x-ray sterilized fhies 
will mate with normal flies, satisfy 


their mating instinct; eggs will be laid 


from this mating, but will not hatch 
Results in the laboratory were 90% 
infertile tests, where 
treated flies were liberated to mate 
with “wild” flies, and eggs recovered 
from wounded “trap” animals, result- 
ed in a production of sterile eggs of 
40 to 600%. The normal range of this 
fly is limited by cold weather to a por- 
tion of Florida in wintertime. It 1s 
their hope that if massive liberations 


evs Field 


of x-ray treated flies are made during 


the period when heavy concentrations 


Aldrin Endrin 


Aramite Isodrin 


BHC (Benzene Lindane 


Hexachloride) 
Malathon 


BHC-DDT 
Parathion 

Chlordane 

DDT 

Dilan 


Dieldrin 


3035 East Colfax 


Pioneer Pesticide Products 


Heptachlor 


TDE (DDD) 


TEPP (Tetraethy! 
pyrophosphate) 


Toxaphene 


Dust Concentrates, Wettable Powders 
and Emulsifiable Grades 


All products available for prompt de- 
livery. Stocks maintained in all sec- 


tions of country. Shipments prepaid. 


PIONEER 
CHEMICAL ASSOCIATES 


“A GOOD SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR RAW MATERIALS” 


Toxaphene-DDT 
Sulphur 
Wood Preservatives 


Weed Killers, 
Grass Killers and 
Brush Killers 


Grain Fumigants 
Rodenticides 


Seed Protectants 


Denver 6, Colorado 


are found—-control, or at least a great 
reduction in numbers may be gained 

G. F. Knowlton, Utah State 
Ag. Coll., Logan, reported that the 
spinose ear tick is becoming more of 
2 problem there every year, and be 
coming more wide-spread. 


Symposium—Absorption and Trans- 
location of Insecticides in Plants 


A S. Crafts, Univ. of California, 
e Davis, described how the 
movement of systemic materials in 
plants corresponds with that of herbi 
cides which are translocated in the 
plant system. Basic studies of phos 
phates in the plant indicate that they 
will be moved from the roots to the 
upper plant parts, if the phosphate 
The material 
will then be re-circulated and moved 


content is in balance 


back down to the roots, from which 
place the movement may again con 
tinue. As certain of our systemi 
materials are of a phosphate composi 
tion, this theory is of great interest. 

Dr. R. W Metcalf, Univ. of 
California, outlined — the 
history of systemic materials, begin 


Riverside, 


ning with the findings in this country 
of Poos and others that wheat grown 
in soil containing selenium was not 
affected by aphis (1936). This was 
followed by work of Schrader with 
fluorethyl alcohol in 1936-7. Neis- 
wander in 1940 used sodium selenite 
on roses to keep dewn red spider and 
aphis. Schrader in 1940-41 worked 
with BFPO and OMPA, Ripper in 
1950 with published theories of sev- 
1952 Gasser of 


Geigy with dimetan and pyrolan. 


eral materials and 


The esters of carbamic acid 
(isolan-pyrolan) are non-phosphorous 
compounds, water soluble, and can 
penetrate plant leaf surfaces readily 
They are effective on aphis and sim 
ilar pests, but ineffective on mites. 

Residues of systemic materials 
break down at a different rate, de 
pending on the plant in which they 
are used. Thus complete biochemical 
studies are essential on these materials 

As to the future of systemics, 
Dr. Metcalf is optimistic as to the 
place they will hold. They can be ap- 
with much less equipment, 


plied 
should be more economical to apply, 
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and will extend the residual effect to 
the point where possibly but one sea- 
sonal application may suffice. Regu- 
latory officials will of course need 
more data on the plant metabolism of 
the various systemic materials. 
Work to date has resulted in 
gaining valuable knowledge of the 
plant mechanism, and will be an aid 
in the future development of all types 
hazards of 
They 


are dangerous principally to the ap- 


of insecticides. Chronic 


systemics are not very great. 
plicator. Residues of 2 ppm might be 
permissible. The 
pounds offer a much greater hazard 

E. S. Silvester, University of 
California, Berkeley, discussed “Feed 
ing of Insects and Virus Movement 


chlorinated com 


in Plants,” 
to kill the virus of infectious diseases, 
insecticides must be present in lethal 


emphasizing that in order 


concentrations 

R. C. Scott of Pittsburgh Ag 
ricultural Chemical Co. took up the 
residues of 
He said that the determin 


subject of systemic in 
secticides. 
ation of residues of systemics is some 


difficult 


However, he 


than for other 
insecticides. feels that 
residues will in the final analysis be 


what more 


no more severe a problem than for 
The first 
problem in residue studies on system 
indicated, 
nature of the 


other types of insecticides 


is to determine the 
metabolite 
been em: 


ics, he 
chemical 
Biological methods have 
ployed, the first method tested being 
the mosquito larvicide method. How- 
ever, it has proved to be not quite 
sensitive enough. Another biological 
method is now being studied, based 
on determination of inhibition of 
This method is cur- 
rently giving satisfactory results and 
may present possibilities. A third 
method also being employed with con- 
siderable success is the use of radio- 


cholinesterase. 


active isotopes. 

Mr. Scott indicated his belief 
that in the near future, some system- 
ics may be registered for use on foods 

W. Scott James also of Pitts: 
burgh Agricultural Chemical Co. dis- 
and mar- 
keting problems with systemic mater- 


cussed residue, registration 


ials. In his opinion, marketing prob- 
lems on systemics offer no particular 
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difficulty. He feels that such insecti 
cides as parathion have paved the 
way for the systemics, as the insecti 


cide trade 


handling or at least a satisfactory start 


has been trained in safe 


has been made in this direction. Ap- 
plicators have been cautioned as to 
the dangers involved with the new 


systemics, doctors have been warned 
on possible dangers and methods >t 
treating cases where the new mater 


ials are involved. 


Mr. James commented also, 


that “Systox” is being packed in com 
paratively large containers, with one 


This 


was done with the thought of keeping 


gallon cans as the minimum size 


the product out of hardware stores 
and out of the hands of the general 
public, to minimize the hazard which 
could result from widespread, general 


and uninformed usage. 


MONG the invited speakers was 
Avery S. Hoyt, 
of Entomology & Plant Quarantine, 


chief, Bureau 


CAG RICUIMVUR'ER 


Basic Copper Sulphate 
M 53% Copper as metallic 


Neutral Zinc 56% Zinc as metallic 
The Highest Test Nutritional Zinc 
if you use Zinc Sulphate be sure to check 


™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost of Zee-N-O 


Neutral Manganese 
55% Manganese as metallic 

The Highest Test Nutritional 
Manganese 

™ Greater Performance and Lower 
Cost 
Non-irritating to Workmen 
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U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., wh 
spoke on “The Future Development 
of the Bureau of Entomology & Plant 
Quarantine.” Dr. Hoyt prefaced his 
remarks by listing some of the most 


omy lishments of 


important past a 


th entury-old profession of ent 


(4) Thx ilmmeost pher menal yield 
of om roy that have been btained 
through the use of polls iting i t 


(3) The ke clooment and wide 


spread use of crop varietu which are re 


sistant or tolerant to attack =by «rie 


their major imsect enemie and whic! ire 
both agronomically a ceptable and idapt | 
Development ! 
date of ceeding lean ultivation roy 


rotation fertilization elective cutting { 
ethod have 


cultural practice uch a 


forest tree and imilar 


cemtributed greatly to the reduction « 


sect dam ape 


(6) The dissemination of informa 
insects and thet mtrol to 


thon on 
publi through the Extension Service, pub 


heation radio. television, motion pm 


tures. and other media has been a sig 


icant contribution im the acceptar it 
use of pest control measures 
(7) The out tanding contobuts 


hy Americar entomologist to techniguc 


for identification of ins 


(8) The role of insect 


of plant disease 


West, Florida 


if clud 


, 
ing time, temperature, applications, where 


fumigation and other treatment 


some case where the ectors are know! 
the incidence of disease has been greatly 
reduced hy ontrolling the vector 
(9) The erative large al 
control and) eradication wr rat | 
ported by private, state, and Federal f | 
have result d th eradication ! h 
pests as the Mediterranean trust fly. Par 
lat ria date ie ind ‘ gre atly 
duced ect ic | ‘ fror uch insect 
rasshopper Mor n crickets, white 
fringed beeth und gypsv moths. Cali 
forma ha nducted, with trikis 
cess, a program starte d in 1946 to eradi 
ate the Mexican bean beetle from Ven 
tura County The citrus Mackfly wa 


eradicated in the early thirties from Key 


(10) The development of vacuum 


by the mmiportation of movement of plants 


nd plant product juarantine ma ation requires, and (3) carrying on a 
, ee “ pest ‘oS Qaae : certain amount of fundamental re 
on al , a aevict i search for the benefit of all or most 
with ar f interference w entomological research workers and 
se which, for one reason or another. may 


Turning to the future, he in 


ated that in the fi 


alieiaaal well be handled by Federal workers 
entomolog . 
il research the Bureau will continu In the field of plant quaran 


ibout the same part it has in tine he noted that increased use of 
the past: (1) Helping out 
there is regional interest; (2) filling 
in gaps where necessary work can not lem 


where airplanes has brought critical prob 
lems, and that another serious prob 
is the adequate safeguarding of 
f plants and plant prod 


omplished otherwise as the situ importation 


COPPER | 
SULPHATE’ 


——— 


| 7, Xue en Pea 


— «lil | 
(ve Tried them all- 
butforme,its 

TRIANGLE BRAND 


Yes, growers from Maine to California standardize on Triangle 
Brand Copper Sulphate for blight control because it gives 
better yields at less cost. Let us send you our Agricultural 
Technical Service Bulletins that prove the superiority of Cop- 
per Sulphate over organic fungicide in impartial field tests. 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
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ad "a 
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“Exclusion,” he believes, “is not 


ucts 
he answer and rei } Wao 
the answer and rehance must De put 
Cn inspection and on methods of dis 
infection and disinfestation on arrival 


He suggested that 


points of 


at ports of entry.” 
Inspection of airplanes at 
origin rather than at points of entry 
may lead to more effective quarantin 


Trial is 


also being made, he reported, of the 


enforcement in the future 
inspection of imported bulbs at point 
of origin rather than at point of en 


At least on bulbs it 


found that fewer men, at lower cost, 


try. has been 
working in the country of origin be 
fore the bulbs are packed, can make 
a more thorough inspection and actu 
ally see more bulbs than can be in 
spected on the docks at point of en 
try 

In the field of control, Dr 
Hoyt indicated that there has been a 
complete change in the Bureau's ap- 
proach to this problem over recent 
With the necessity of achiev- 
ing effective control, at a reduced cost 


years 


there has been a trend toward greater 


participation by those who derive 
direct benefit from the control meas 
ures, namely the individual grower, 
the industry affected, and the states 
In the field of grasshopper control, 
for instance, “Federal funds are no 
longer being made available to partici 
pate in control programs directed 
against grasshoppers on crop lands 
On range lands where the situation is 
somewhat different and where large 
areas may he threatened by popula 
tions of grasshoppers that might build 
up and from which they might mi- 
grate to crop areas, it has seemed 
practicable to continue active Federal 
participation.” =. Organized control 
programs are currently being handled 
on the basis of contributions of one- 
third the cost by the land owner, one- 
third by the State, 


the Federal Government 


and one-third by 
A similar 
Hoyt 


noted, with respect to control of for- 


philosophy is developing, Dr 


est insects 

Ray F. Smith, University of 
California, Berkeley, served as pro 
gram chairman. with Robert W 
Underhill, Dow Chemical Co., San 
Francisco, as chairman of the arrange 


Be 1h Watw om rd ‘ if 


ments committee 
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Soil Serv, Inc... Salinas and 
Dresher of American Chem 
Co., San Jose, did a fine job of repr 
senting the arrangements 


at the registration desk 


DEFOLIANT 


(Continued from Page 43) 


ate defoliants is the chlorate radical 
Thee retically 


itself then, other salts 


t hiorat might be as effective, or 
ven mor effective, than sodium 
chlorat Pennsylvamia Salt) Manu 


fompany, with many years 
in the manutacture of 

chlorate compounds, 
with characteristics 
which miv 


foliation. Of th 


promising for de 


chlorate combina 


tions tested, one of these containing 


magnesium chlorate hexaydrate ap 


pear d most promismag from thi stand 


insecticide production 
a ' K UNI-BLENDER 


on 


DUAL TYPE UNIT 


Ready-To-Run 


U.S. Pat No 2,591,721 


Many of the largest insecticide 
producing companies and smaller 
processors alike have substantially 
increased production, improved 
quality and reduced 
production costs with these 
factory-tested units. These 
Ready-To-Run plants 

mix, blend and package dry, 
free flowing, powdered 
materials, including many 
formulas involving 

liquid impregnation. 


DUAL TYPE: Performs three processes of production: 1) Mixes, blends and 
packages dry, free-flowing powdered materials. 2) Compounds finished prod- 
ucts from ingredients requiring reduction in particle size. 3) Compounds fin- 
ished products from ingredients involving liquid impregnation 


STANDARD TYPE: Mixes and blends dust concentrates with diluents to produce 


and package field strength insecticides of consistently uniform superior quality. 


Both Dual and Standard Units handle 40 cu. ft. batches 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
 - eel 2 and 4 lool, 


Pr as 


handling equipment 


2305 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE, 


4 (Om Paawr 


LOS ANGELES 58, 


R. T. R. Uni-Blender Liquid Formulating 
Plants provide for liquefying, blending and 
injection of specific technical grade toxicants 
required for the formulation of numerous 
concentrates and liquid spray chemicals. 


Write today for technical 
bulletins CP-310 and LF-110. 


A. E. POULSEN 


AND COMPANY 
Established 1939 


CALIFORNIA 
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Planes like this are spreading dust and making 
extra dollars for farmers throughout the Cotton Belt. 

It's spreading “3-5-10", the famous cotton dust that 
means more profit for farmer and formulator alike. 
“3-5-40" is the Largest selling cotton insecticide in use 
today. Compounded of 367 gamma BHC, 5°) DDT and 
Wi, finely ground sulfur, it controls all ma jor cotton 
pests. It hills the boll weevil, bollworm and pink boll- 


worm, the cotton leafworm, aphid and fleahopper, the 


prosperity! 


tarnished and rapid plant bug, Southern green stink 
bug, red spider mite, the grasshopper, thrip, garden 
eutworm and Fall army worm. 

Give your customers what they want—"3-5-40", the 
insecticide they know from experience is fast, thorough, 
economical, Our new plant at Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
ean ship you the BHC you need. At a fair price and 
in time to meet your market. Call, write or wire Ethyl 


and order your BHC today. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Gor indlublry & agrialltina 


100 PARK AVENUE, NIW YORK 17,6 Y 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 
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point of solubility, hygroscopicity, 
stability, and reduced fire hazard. 
The formulation was deliques- 
cent at humidities below 25%, it was 
water soluble in excess of six pounds 
per gallon of solution, and burning 
tests indicated that the formulation 
selected was more repressive to com- 
bustion than some of the other com- 
hinations being used commercially. 
This magnesium chlorate form- 
ulation was field tested in 1951 in 
California and Arizona. It was tested 
primarily as an aircraft-applied spray 
and for comparison with the then 
available chemical defoliants. Due to 
its marked hygroscopicity, it was also 
applied in dust form in an attempt to 
take advantage of the superior pene- 
tration characteristics of dusts. Re 
sults of these tests under varied cli 
matic and growing conditions indi- 
cated that magnesium chlorate applied 
as a spray was at least on a par with 
sodium chlorate-borate, with magnes 
ium chlorate giving faster action in 
cases. The dust 
gave rather erratic results, but some 
plots looked good enough to warrant 


most formulation 


another season's testing. 

It was decided to introduce a 
magnesium chlorate formulation on a 
semi-commercial scale in 1952 under 
the trade DE-FOL- 
ATE.” Both a liquid form as well as 


the dry granular powder were used 


name “Penco 


to represent the range of tests and 
commercial usage The = granular 
powder involved slightly higher costs 
but these more than offset certain dis- 
advantages of the liquid. These dis- 
advantages were principally, but not 
limited to, the typical chlorate cor- 
rosion on steel containers and incon: 
venience of handling in the field. The 
granular product can be packaged in 
fibre drums meeting ICC specifica- 
tions relating to chlorate formulations 

Use of the material on well 
over 150 acres in 1952 confirmed the 
results of the 1951 tests. Faster action 
was observed under most conditions 
and final defoliation was equivalent 
to other clorate type defoliants. The 
tests also substantiated the other ad- 
vantages of the material in addition 
to the faster action. These include very 


high water solubility, which reduces 
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mixing time, and freedom from boron. 
The application of cotton de- 
foliants where the major tests were 
conducted by Pennsalt, was primarily 
by airplane. Growers, applicators, 
and manufacturers alike desire a de 
foliant which can be applied from the 
air and reach the maximum of the 
foliage of the cotton plant so that it 
can rapidly and uniformly defoliate 
the plant. This product appears to 
fit these requirements substantially. 
The magnesium chlorate when 
put into solution permitted the equip 
ment aboard the plane to spray fine 
droplets of hygroscopic material 
which air currents delivered to the 
cotton plant. The rapid and high 
solubility of the magnesium chlorate 
formulation simplified the job of spray 
preparation and its hygroscopicity 


kept it in an effective state after 


reaching the leaves of the cotton 


plant 


Consider Plant's Condition 

ANNER of application of de 
foliation material is quite im 
portant, but by all odds, the most im- 
portant single factor affecting defolia- 
tion is the condition of the plant it- 
self. Subtle chemical balances within 
the plant tissue as well as major phys: 
ical characteristics such as plant tem: 
perature are no doubt responsible to 
a large degree for seemingly incon: 
These 


related to 


sistent results in the field 


chemical balances are 
weather conditions, length of growing 
season, fertilizer program, water sup- 
ply, and the like, and are not too well 
understood in their effect upon plant 
response to chemical defoliants. It is 
no doubt also true that different chem- 
ical defoliants vary somewhat in their 
requirements for causing optimum de- 
foliation. 

Due to rather wide differen 
ences of growing conditions of plants 
even within the same field, it is some- 
times difficult to draw conclusions 
from a single series of defoliation test 
plots. When a single field test plot 
is used, it is only the most carefully 
controlled experiment that can give 
results significant enough to make re 
liable comparisons, 

For best results with magnes 


1um chlorate type defoliants, cotton 


plants should be mature. Since 
squares will continue to set until 
harvest in plants growing under 


some climatic conditions, cessation of 
flowering is not a reliable indicator 
of maturity. The same can be said for 
stage of boll development except that 
bolls which the grower hopes to pick 
for lint should be fully mature al 
though not necessarily opened prior 
A grower may test 
boll maturity by cutting with a 
pocketknife. Mature — bolls 
easily be sliced through. 
Estimation of maturity of the 


to defoliation. 


cannot 


cotton plant is largely a matter ot 
experience and visual observation. In 
defoliable fields, there is a slight yel 
lowing of the foliage and a cessation 
of growth associated with depletion 
of nitrogen. The leaves are attached 
less firmly and may be pulled off with 
« clean break by a downward pull 

Defoliation of water stressed 
cotton will almost invariably cause 
leaves to dry up and freeze to the 
stem rather than drop off. This is 
typical of most defoliants and there 
fore, it falls upon the grower to pre 
vent water stress if possible Drought 
stressed cotton has a droopy, limp ap 
pearance to the leaves, and the leaves 
are warm to the touch on a hot day 
Leaves on a normal cotton plant are 
always cool to the touch and have a 
crisp, turgid appearance 

It should be mentioned that 
defoliation of lodged cotton can usual 
ly be expected to cause a certain 
amount of trash when the lint ts 
picked This 1s because the leaves af 
ter separating from the stem cannot 
fall to the ground. Defoliation of 
lodged plants will sometimes cause 
them to straighten up, but this cannot 
be expected in every case. Although 
lodged plants do not usually defoli- 
ate as completely as normal ones, the 
use of a defoliant is needed most in 
this situation to reduce boll rot and 
ease the problem of mechanical pick 
ing of plants which have fallen over 

Under normal conditions of 
moisture and plant maturity, a dosage 
of 10 pounds per acre of “De-Fol- 
Ate” (58 magnesium chlorate hex- 
ahydrate) was found to be sufhcient 
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Quatiry control in pesti- 
cides doesn't just happen. It takes sharp, unsatisfied 
eyes that okay nothing until it has been tested and 
proved .. . and then okay only that batch. Questioning, 
testing eyes! 

In our laboratories, careful routines are set up for 
mixing, Measuring and packaging. More important, 
instructions to the chemists go something like this: 
“Take nothing for granted. Accept no rule of thumb, 
Approve nothing just because somebody else did.” 
That is our quality control platform. 


Tell your customers about this. Sell quality when 
you sell Thompson-Hayward pesticides. You'll sell 
more! 
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For very short cotton the dosage may 
be reduced slightly, and by the same 
token, extremely rank or lodged plants 
may require 12 pounds per acre or 
eight 


two applications of six to 


pounds per acre. If two applications 
are made, the second should be ap 
plied after the full effect of the first, 
or about seven to ten days. Growers 
with unusual conditions should seek 
local expert advice 
The customary amount of 
spray per acre for aircraft applica 
tions has been 10 gallons if the 10 
pound acre chlorate dosage is used 
The reason for this ratio is largely a 
historical one, the older type chlorate 
borate formulations being soluble only 
to the extent of one pound per gal 
Actually, because of 


lon of water 


the higher solubility of magnesium 
chlorate formulations, a lower spray 
volume per acre can be used. This in 
turn increases the effective pay load 
of the plane and increases the ratio 
of flying to filling time. It should 
be pointed out, however, that if lower 


callonages are used, fine droplet size 


hecomes increasingly important in 


order to distribute the concentrated 
materials to lower foliage 


Timing Important 


HE time 
plication of 


interval between ap 
defoliant and de- 
foliation of the plant will vary with 
weather conditions and to some ex- 
tent, plant vigor. High temperatures 


increase plant activity and reduce de 


foliation time. The usual interval in 


warm weather is five to eight days and 


in cool weather may be 12 days or 
longer. If very few bolls are open at 
ipplication, a few more 
ded after leaffall to 


allow the bolls to open. Bolls open 


the time t 
days may be n 
weath r 


faster in warm, dry. sunny 


Under some nditions there 
growth of leaves af 


These 


crushed by the cotton 


will be active ri 
ter detoliation young succu 
lent leaves ar 
picker and result in lint staining. Re- 
growth is a natural effect if moisture 
available and if 
One method of 


suppressing regrowth in the case of 


and plant food are 


the weather 1s warm 


irrigated cotton would be to time the 
last water application so that suffici 
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ent moisture is not present for addi- 
tional growth. While this method has 
merit and is effective in many situa’ 
tions, care must be taken that the 
plants are not in water stress at de- 
foliation time since this will cause the 
typical freezing-on of the leaves as 
mentioned previously. 

The method of suppressing re 
growth that is favored by most author- 
ities is careful timing of nitrogen ap- 
plication so that this plant food is 
exhausted at harvest time. Low ni- 
trogen stores will also improve de- 
foliation. 

The fruiting habits of cotton 
ate such that squares and bolls con- 
tinue to be produced through the 
season. This results in an extended 
harvest period, and ordinarily would 
mean several pickings, since open cot- 
ton must not be left to the weather 
indefinitely. Due to the high initial 
expense and depreciation of the 
mechanical pickers, a large propor: 
tion, perhaps all, of the crop should 
be removed in one trip through the 
field. Defoliation has produced a side 
effect which contributes more to prac 
tical machine picking than its orig 
inal purpose of preventing lint-stain 


This effect is the uni 


form opening of ripe bolls brought 


iny and trash 


about by sunlight and dry air cir 
culation after the green leaves are re 
Even in fields picked by hand, 


defoliation is becoming common prac 


nioved 
tice to increase the amount harvested 
Ser man-day 


: This is especially true 
where spot labor shortages exist. ®® 


WASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 65) 


him an outstanding record of accom 
phshment. As senior entomologist in 
harge of the Bureau's Orlando, 
Florida laboratory during World War 
II, he led in 


and materials that today are 


the development of 
methods 
in use in the American home, by our 
Armed Forces, and by other nations 
imsect 


to control  disease-carrying 


pests This research and direction in 
the field of medical entomology earn 
Kmipling the Medal of 


ed for Dy 
Merit. He was also commended by 


the Navy Department for ‘this work 
that change the entire methodology 
for control of insect-borne diseases, 
and im 1946, was presented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Uniced 
States of America Typhus Commis 
sion Medal. He received the latter 
award for his scientific contributions 
toward the control of insects respon 
These 
Allied 
Service men from pest-borne diseases 
during World War II caused Great 
Knipling His 


Majesty's medal for Service m the 


sible for spreading typhus 


achievements that protected 


Britain to award Dy 


Cause of Freedom 
* @ @ 

Ralph A. Sheals, as Assistant 
Chief of BEPQ in charge of all ad 
ministrative functions 1s also retiring 
During the three and one-half years 
that Mr. Sheals has held this post, 
he has instituted and carried out sev 
eral major organizational changes that 
have greatly improved the efhciency 
and effectiveness of the Bureau's oper- 
ations 

Mr. Sheals began service with 
the Department of Agriculture in 
1917 and from that date until 1928 
was employed on white pine blister 
control work. He joined the Bureau's 
Division of Domestic Plant Quaran 
tines in 1928 and from 1929 until 
1942 was assistant leader of that Di 
vision. During this pertod he shared 
in the work of organizing quarantine 
inspection of plants and plant pro 
ducts in transit, and aided in the di 
rection of extensive cooperative con 
trol campaigns against such important 
insect pests and plant diseases as grass 
hoppers, chinch bugs, citrus canker, 


peach and peach mosaic ®® 
* 
Nitrogen Needs are Met 
Upon recalculating U.S. capa 
city to produce phosphate fertiliz 
Office of Defense Mobiliza 


that no mor tux 


phony 


ers, the 

tion has ruled 
imortization certificates will be issued 
for phosphatic fertilizer plants. The 
office states that we now have enough 
capacity constructed or planned, to 
meet previously set production fig- 
ures. O. D. M. says that the capacity 
of plants for which tax amortization 


ertificates have been issued, or which 
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are bemg completed without assis 
tance, is 1,300,000 tons. The only 
chance for receiving a certificate of 
necessity for any type of phosphate 
plant will be based on failure of a 
present certificate holder to go ahead 


with construction on schedule 


APFC MEETING 


(Continued from Page 39) 


It seems clear to those of us 
who are working on range that the 
ten millon acres of grass range (in 
Califorma) will profitably absorb a 
yreat amount of fertilizer in’ the 
future.” he said. “Later, as our brush 
areas are cleared by fire or mechanical 
means, fertilizers will play an in 
reasing part im maintaming good 
vrowth of newly seeded species oft 
vrasses and legumes on these lands 
As more irrigation water becomes 
ivailable in California, we will expect 
) greater extension of irrigated pas 
tures into the foothill lands, which 
we know will require both mitrogen 
ind phosphorus for maximum utilize 
tion. On existing gramnlands, we feel 
that vreat mereases in yield can be 
brought about with fertilization with 
mitrogen and phosphorus.” 

Mr. Klemme discussed the sta 
tus of soils in Missourt, indicating that 
they all lack one or more of the 
esential nutrients. This need must be 
made up by appheation of fertilizer 
materials which always give the high 
est possible returns, Soil tests in S89 
counties of Missouri lead the way, bh 
said, and indicate the exact need of 
the soil. Fertilizer can be applied at 
any time equipment may be driven 
into the field, he said, and this is done 
largely by truck in bulk 

Many corn growers in the area 
ire confirming arguments that it 1s 
far more profitable to fertilize and get 
yields of 100 bushels per acre than it 
is to “save” on fertilizer and get a 
yield of 60 bu. There are many 100 
bushel growers in some 50 counties 
of Missouri, he said 

The largest potential, however, 
les in pasture fertilization, The ad 
dition of milk output alone would 
add millions to farm income in the 


state and would provide more food 


for tens of millions of people. “Giving 
the land the full treatment” is the 
recommendation of the college for 
Missouri farmers, he said. Soils can 
thus be deepened, organic matter will 
increase, tilth will be improved, ero- 
sion stopped and better income and 
better health will result 

In the southeastern States, fer- 
tilizer consumption is on the increase, 
according to Mr. Woodle, who fol 
lowed the Missouri specialist on the 
panel. “Fertilizer brings its users a 


return ranging from $3 to $18 for 


every dollar invested”, he reported. 
Growers in the area are using about 
a million tons a year, whereas 2", 
million tons are recommended for best 
results. Following such a program 
would increase crops from 20 to 
200°, he said 

To find the maximum, rather 
than the minimum profitable use of 
fertilizer should be the goal of re- 
search, Mr. Woodle asserted More 


study is needed on placement, the 


Ge the scientific et ane 


AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . . ready to put 
right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the best of whatever you want. 
The emblem ““MGK” is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scarabaeus sacer 
Sacred beetie of ancient 
Egypt. Model for 
carved stone amulets 
and scarabs 


Good insecticides 
protect America’s 
health and harvest 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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use of insecticides in fertilizers and 


on the importance of minor elements 


Grassland farming, particular 
ly in the southeast, is of prime im 
portance. The southeastern — states 
could produce more beef than the 
entire United States is now producing, 
he said, if pasture fertilization were 
taken seriously, The protein content 
of grass could be increased from 77 
to 13, he said, and other favorable 
factors also enter into the picture 
One pound of nitrogen is equal to 
two pounds of beef, he said, and 
added, “That's cheap beef!" The fer 
ulizer ratio for pasture application is 
also changing. The present ratio of 
1-1-1 as hkely to change to 4-1-2, but 
a ratio of 3-12-12 is being recom 
mended tor pastures 

Moving 
northeastern states, the next 
speaker, L. H. Smith, announced that 


northward to the 


panel 


there has been a “forage revolution” 
in his section of the country, with 
more lime and fertilizer being used 


than ever before 


High-analysis fertilizers are be- 
ing apphed with excellent results, Mr. 
Smith reported. Analyses of 10-10-10, 
15-30 and other high-grade plant 
foods are used and farmers have 
found it advantageous to place ferti 
hzer in two and even three applica 
tions 

As a result, pastures are in 
excellent shape and fine cooperation 
is shown between interested groups 
such as fertilizer dealers and feed 
dealers. “Fertilizer salesmen are doing 
a great deal of good in that area”. 
he declared. He also pointed out that 
the fertilizer salesman of today needs 
to know much more than the price 
per ton and how to write out an 
order. “The farmers want to know 
much more about the content and 
action of plant food than any order- 
taker can tell them,” he observed 


R. T. K 
partment of Agricultural Eco 
nomics, Michigan State College, East 


Cowden, head, De- 


Lansing, predicted that “agricultural 
net incomes will be lower in 
1953 than in 1992, 


like ten 


by something 


percent.” He added that 
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Board Members Named 

Eight new members were elected to 
the AP.FC. Beard of Directors for 4 
three-year term which expires June 30, 
1956. They are J J Joyce, Rehance 
Lime and Fertihzer Corp., Norfolk, Va.; 
C. Ceal Arledge, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.; W. C 
Stark, Atlantic Fertilizer Corp., River: 
head, N. Y.; George E. Petitt, Potash 
Company of America, Washington, D 
Cc P J Prosser, The Baugh & Sons 
Company, Baltumore, Md.; John E. San 
ford, Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, 
Ga.; A. D. Strobhar, Southern Fertil 
izer and Chemical Co., Savannah, Ga., 
and J. Albert Woods, Commercial Sol 
vents Corp., New York City 


an additional dechne may be ex 
pected in 1954, but following that, 
“agriculture may be headed tor a 
period similar to that which existed 
between 1922 and 1929.” This per 
1od featured “fairly good industrial 
activities, and farm = costs remained 
relatively high in relation to prices 
received by farmers.” 


“It as wholly unrealistic, in 


my judgment, to expect farm re 
turns to continue at the levels that 
have existed during most of the past 
inflationary decade”, he said. “From 
1942 to 1952 farm prices averaged 
107 percent of parity. Parity is that 


price of farm) products that will 
give them the same purchasing power 
as they had during the base period, 
usually 1910-14. We are in danger 
shrine of par 
ity to too great a degree. In the 43 
1910 to 19592, 


of worshiping at the 
year period, from 
farm prices averaged 95 percent of 
parity. If we omit the two world 
war periods, World War I and 
World War II, farm prices averaged 


APFC Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee of the 
American Plant Food Council, 1s as 
follows, the APFC has announced 

W. T 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
chairman 

Horace M. Albright, president, 
l S. Potash Co., New York: W. B 
Copeland Smith Douglass Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.. Edwin Pate, Dixie Guano 
Co., Laurenburg, N. C.; and P. J 
Prosser, Baugh & Sons, Baltimore, Md 
James I 


the executive committee, 


Wrght, vice-president, 
Norfolk, Va . 


Doetsch, retiring chairman of 
now becomes 


an ex ofhao member 


9O percent of parity Leaving out the 
great depression and the war per 
iods, they averaged about 93 percent 
of parity. It is my judgment that 
somewhere between 85 and 95 per: 
cent of parity is a more normal re 
lationship between prices received 
and prices paid by farmers than the 
sovcalled 100 percent of parity, Now 
this has nothing to do with what 
is fair or what the farmers ought to 
have. I simply think this ts a more 
realistic appraisal of what 1s hkely 
to exist 

Citing estimates that at least 
25 percent of the farm output im the 
United States is directly attributable 
to the chemical fertihzers, Dr. Cow 
indus 


den described the fertilizer 


try as “a very seument 


of the American agricultural econ 


important 
omy” which “has contributed ma 
terially to scientific production.” 
“Agriculture has changed a 
vreat deal since pre World War i 


“Farm output has mereased 
Total man hours 


he said 
around 40 percent 
used in agriculture have decreased 
17 percent. The 


chinery has increased 76 


use of farm ma 
percent 
The use of major plant foods is up 
23) percent. The acres of crop 
land have remained practically un 
changed. Crop production per acre 
has increased 29 percent. The Amer 
ican people are today virtually cating 
on science, and they will do so to an 
even greater degree in the future.” 

“Our new technologies in ag- 


riculture are more and 


requiring 
more capital and larger farms im or- 
der to operate efhciently,” he em: 
phasized, “This does not mean big 


corporation farms, but larger com 
mercial farms. On the other hand 
the farmer with an efhcent opera: 
ting unit that is in a position to 
equip it in terms of modern know- 
how should be able to yet along in 
a rather satisfactory manner during 
the next decade.” 

Dr. Cowden said that “a 
progressive agriculture with millions 
of individual farm businessmen mak- 
ing individual decisions as how to 
operate their farms, how to adjust 
to changing conditions in an attempt 


to obtain the largest profit, is one 
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of the greatest assets that this coun- 


try 


pe | 
+ 


the 


fertilizer industry plays an important 


Again emphasizing that 


part in efficient agricultural produ 
tion,” he said that d spite the fact 


Wyandotte offers you 


that sales have increased rapidly, in 


Ps many instances the use of fertilizer by d hasic 
farmers has not even come close to ay 
proximating the amount recommended gee ——— 
27 by experts. Therefore he reasoned, 
3 fertilizer sales should expand AGRICULTURAL 


Pointing out that “selling has 


been too easy for th past ten years NE 
Dr. H. H. Maynard, professor of mat sees 
keting, Ohio State U.. Columbus. dk 


clared that business is entering upon 


a period which will emphasize sales 


efhciency as the pre-eminent factor 
in sales success, “The allocation ps 


chology must rive vay to reativ 


selling”, he said 


DDT (technical) —for formulation into 


powders, solutions, emulsions, dusts, 


Urving management to vet 


among the customers at least once a 


month, Dr. Maynard observed that 


aerosols 


BHC — high gamma, low gamma_ both 
available. Uniformity of gamma con- 
tent of Wyandotte BHC guaranteed 


unconditionally 


too much time spent in the office can 


allow company executives to get out 


of touch with probl ms of their sales 


men. He advised executives to find 


{ out how their products rate with LINDANE — pure gamma isomer BHC, easily 
‘ ustomers: if the salesmen ar pleasing handled and formulated 

customers; if delivery schedul prices, KREELON®* — an alkylarylsulfonate synthetic de- 
je and advertising helps are satisfactory tergent for use in mixed fertilizers. 
| a “How can you train your new PLURONICS* — surface-active agent (emulsifier). 
Fa man it you yourself have not sold 

your product for many months”? he * wetting agents ¢ emulsifiers 
‘ asked the fertilizer men present ° ssvents . wore ore 
Se "“Mavbe fe's been co lone thet vou * fumigants ¢ soil conditioners 
*h have forgotten just how touvh it is 
eh to sell out on the first line.” he added May we help you” 

Warning against overwork Wyandotte’s 63 years of service to the chemical 
overworry and against getting lost in industries, and conveniently located warehouses 
work, Oe arin urd declared that if and plants, assure you a dependable source of ready 
an executive has two telephone lines supply for agricultural chemicals. 
plus an inter-communmtcations system 


Consult Wyandotte technical service. Immediate 


attention given to your inquiry regarding com- 


on his desk, | ! i slay to details 


One possabl lution may he im us 


inv more line assistants, he sugyvested 


“More orgamizations spend too litth formulation, *REG. US. PAT. OFF 


pounding, and establishment or improvement. of 


money on Management assistants than 


too much”, it was noted. “Staff as 


sistunts of several types can be of 


rent -Bocape tolpecdyates yandotte CHEMICALS 


managements at many pornts.” 


Ni arly FO) }* rsons att nd d W yandotte Chemicals Corporation Dept ic, W yvandotte, Michigan 
' the annual APFC banquet on Satur Offices in Principal Cities 
day night at which president Truitt Soda Ash «+ Caustic Soda « Bicarbonate of Soda « Chlorine ¢ Calcium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride 
‘ : . Glycol e Chlormated Solvent e Synthetic Detergents ¢ Agricultural Insecticides . Soil Conditioners 
act d nati h oben M aun - ak. root Other ( game and In gan Chemical 
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the evening was Hon. Walter H 
Judd, Minnesota Congressman who 
outlined “Political Horizons” of the 
present day. He reviewed events sur- 
rounding the Korean war and pointed 
out significant developments which 
reveal the over-all Communist plan of 
world conquest 

The United States must re 
main strong and united to combat ef 
fectively the insidious propaganda 
and moves of the Kremlin. Rep. Judd 
warned that no matter how peaceful 
Russian talk may sound, their ob- 
jective is still that of wrecking demo- 
cracy and the establishment of a 
world dictatorship. Any talk of peace 
is merely expedient for the moment, 
to gain a point, he said. In this re- 
gard, the Congressman said, their sys- 
tem is to create a feeling of relaxa- 
tion on the part of the democracies 
and allow them to become apathetic. 
Moscow also has a way of stirring up 
excitement in one country to distract 
attention from some other part of the 
world where events of real signifi 
cance are taking place. 

He reminded the business men 
present that private enterprise is im- 
possible under communist rule and 
that the successful American system 
of business is one of the major ob- 
stacles standing in Russia’s way at 


present. 


NAC BIRTHDAY 


(Continued from Page 59) 


Institute for Plant research, Yonkers, 
N. Y., will contribute some observa 
tions on fungicides and their rela 
tion to agriculture. President Mohr 
will preside. 

The committee in charge of 
arrangements is headed by Wallace 
S. Moreland, NAC consultant, Other 
members of the committee are: H. C 
Koehler, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; A. F. Bix 
by, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania; P. J. McManus, G. L. F. Soil 
Building Service, New York: and 
John Rodda, U. S. Industrial Chem 
icals Company. New York 

Election of officers and some 


members of the board of directors 
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will be held. There are fifteen mem 
bers of the board including the pres 
ident who automatically becomes a 
member upon completion of his term. 


SUPPLIERS BULLETINS 


(Continued from Page 61) 


tion. Entitled “Udet F Surfactants 
in Acidulation,” the bulletin describes 
the anti-caking action of the product. 
Write for Bulletin #54, Universal 
Detergents, Inc., 1825 E. Spring St., 
Long Beach 6, Calif. 


SAFETY PUBLICITY 


(Continued from Page 53) 


Poster Location 
NCE on hand, the posters have 
O to be placed strategically in th 
plant. It is an interesting study to 
figure out where to put a given poster 
Where will it be seen most often? 
Will the ones who need its message 
he able to spot it frequently enough 

for its message to soak in? 
There could be irony in the 
placement of safety messages, too 


Imagine tacking up a poster that says 


“For a safe lift- - -bend knees 
- - -lift steadily, no jerking- - -feet 
and body in good position: don't 
twist- - -keep load close, don’t over- 
reach- - -get help when necessary 
- - -don't strain yourself.” 


an a runway where the truck 
driver tries to read it while racing 
past. Before hed get half way 
through, he would probably have run 
his vehicle up the side of the building 
or over the toes of fellow-workers. 
Short, “flash” type posters like 
“Drive Carefully” would be far more 
appropriate for places where trafhc 
is moving. The long-worded variety 
is splendid for wash rooms, stock 
rooms, smoking areas and lunch rooms 
Here some of the workmen might 
spare the extra time to read a lengthy 
treatise. . .and it might be time well 
spent 
Advertising specialists say that 
certain arrangements of patterns are 
attractive to the eye, while congl 


merations of colors and shapes tend to 
repel the glance of the viewer. Thus, 
the manner in which posters are cis 
played is important. A board or frames 
should be provided for displaying 
and of all things, they should be 1 
luminated or at least placed where 
light strikes them. Dingy signs aren't 
carrying any message. It is hke wink 
ing at a girl in the dark she knows 
nothing about it, and thus nothing its 
gained 

For the management that 
wishes to publicize safety in a BIG 
way, the NSC has for sale what it 
calls “Jumbo” posters which measure 
11 feet 8 inches wide by 9 feet 11 
inches high. They come in eight sec 
tions for easy mounting. Any com 
pany having an entire side of its 
plant not in use might be interested 
in shouting safety to all who pass by 

Looking back over this subject 
of safety publicity, and in summary, 
a few points should be remembered: 
first, publicity for safety covers the 
entire waterfront of methods, media 
and even “stunts.” The idea of safety 
must be carried to all levels of the 
fertilizer industry through publicity, 
or education. It must start with the 
management and be executed from the 
top, with the assumption that manage 
ment itself is completely and thorough: 
ly sold on the idea. Once this is done, 
the program well under way and suc: 
cess in sight, outside publicity may 
be obtained through local newspapers 
to bring the program to the attention 
of the public 

The most important thing is 
that a real program must be launched 
with the complete backing of manage- 
ment in carrying it out. This will 
mean improvement in working con- 
ditions in some cases, and in all events, 
necessary safety equipment like gog- 
gles, masks, gloves and_ respirators 
must be available as concrete evidence 
that the company’s safety program 
means business 

A popular song now going the 
rounds, has in its title the essence of 
what we're trying to do publicity- 
wise. “Tell Me a Story” is the plea, 
and that is our job. Workers in the 
fertilizer field all up and down the 
line are anxious to be told a story of 
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Rotery Vane Compressor 


supplies 7 cv ff ait pres 
sure per min to cerate silos, 
bins. 15-tb. limit relef valve 


Rotery Plug Valve 


controls flow of finest ma 


terials. Plug works freely in 


self aligning bearings 


Aeration Fittings 


properly spaced in storage 
bins ond silos keep bulk ma- 
terials fluid, free flowing 


Fill Valves 

single clam, radial type, have 
choker weights on closing 
edge for jam proof closing 


= 


Piveted Distributor 
feeds materials to multiple- 
section bins. Turns, locks by 
ground levei control 


4 


Bin Gevges and Signals 
accurately register “hi-lo 
levels Automatic Water 
and dust proof 


Receiving Hoppers 

oll sizes, types for box-car, 
hopper bottom cor, truck, or 
beg delivery. Weother-tight 


safety of how their lives can be 
made happier and more secure through 
its operation. ®® 
. 

S. C. Fertilizer Meeting 

The annual South Carolina 
Fertilizer meeting was to be held at 
the Pee Dee Experiment Station, 
Florence, S.C., July 16. The meeting 
was to begin at 8 a.m. with the crowd 
he ng conducted over the — station 
grounds, Of special interest, accord- 
ing to the advance program, were to 
he observations of plant food defict- 
ency symptoms, fertilizer experiments, 
breeding and variety tests and results 
with various insecticides in controlling 
cotton and tobacco insect pests. 

Spe akers scheduled for the 
day’s program included Hon. R. M 
Cooper, president, Clemson board of 
trustees: Dr. Poole; Dr. H. P Cooper, 
director of the experiment station; 
D. W. Watkins, director of the S. C. 
extension service; J. T. Lazar, district 
extension agent, Florence, S$. C 

The subject of fertilizer place- 
ment and recommendations was sched 
uled for the afternoon, with a talk by 
H. A. Woodle, leader, in extension 
agronomy, Clemson, and a demonstra 
tion by G. B. Nutt and J. H. Ander 
son of the S. C. Station 

Minor element problems were 
to be discussed by W. R. Paden and 
N.R. Page; Tobacco fertilizer recom- 
mendations by J. M. Lewis; and In- 
secticide problems and equipment, by 
Dr. M. D. Farrar, State entomologist 


NFA REPORT 


(Continued from Page 47) 


gen leaching because of the combina: 


] - — 
Sleveter Buckets Batcher Test Weights Gevater Satety Cage tion of irngation and rainfall, this 
all. welded, light, smooth ore available in sets of 28 in. diameter lodder safety 
Two types, 7 sizes Stee! nine, 50 ib. calibrated units, cage, welded to casing, costs 
chain has carbunited kouckles and two 25. Ib steel hangers only ao few dollars per foot 


may well result in vreifer use of the 


slower-leaching, ammoniacal forms of 
™ @e@eneeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneeeee 


. c ., 4 
mail to: c.S. JOHNSON co. sv2"7a'st..85, 


Send us details 
on items checked: 1 2 3 45 6 7 8 9 1 1 


nitrogen such as urea or anhydrous 
ammonia 

In concluding his portion of 
the panel, Dr. Parks asserted that sup- 
plemental irrigation will continue to 
expand either with or without re- 
“arch. The expansion, however, will 


be more rapid, healthy and profitable 


Chain Sprockets 

19 tooth chilled rim cast iron 
with heavy split hub, 12 
tooth cast chrome manganese 


if it comes with adequate agronomic 
research. “And there can be no doubt 
that a continued expansion in supple- 
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mental irrigation is very much in the 
interest of the fertilizer industry”, he 
concluded. 

Continuing the discussion of 
the subject, Mr. Ferguson talked on 
“Application of Fertilizer Through 
Sprinkler Irrigation Systems.” He said 
that the method opens to the fertilizer 
industry “a field for greater develop 
ment of commercially prepared and 
packaged soluble or liquid fertilizers 
of all analyses. 

In outlining the advantages to 
be derived from use of sprinkler sys 
tems to apply fertihzer, Mr. Ferguson 
pointed out the obvious saving of 
labor in combining irrigation with 
fertilization. Another favorable fac 
tor, he said, hes in the fact that close 
control can be maintained on place 
ment depth of fertilizer as well as on 
later distribution, and also that the 
plant food is already in solution and 
hence more quickly available to the 
plants. 

A system of two valves may 
be used to introduce the plant food 
into the irrigation system, Mr. Fer 
guson explained. A factor to be con- 
sidered is the corrosive effect of vari- 
ous fertilizers materials on different 
metals. He reported that stainless steel 
alone, as compared to galvanized iron, 
sheet aluminum, phospho-bronze and 
yellow brass, withstood the corrosive 
effect of four days’ immersion in solu 
tions of fertilizers at the rate of 1 Ib. 
per gallon. He added, in this con- 
nection, that the strength of the ferti- 
lizer solution used in this test was 
much greater than would ever be used 
in normal application. 

Discussing the application of 
anhydrous ammonia via the sprinkler 
system, Mr. Ferguson said that there 
have been reports of plant burn and 
also loss of nitrogen from the solution 
discharged by the sprinklers. “On the 
other hand”, he said, “many people 
who are well informed on the re- 
actions of anhydrous on plants be- 
live that anhydrous ammonia can be 
distributed successfully by sprinkler 
systems so long as the concentration 
is held quite low. Low concentrations 
should also reduce losses of nitrogen 

trom the spray.” He added that until 
such time as methods have been de- 
veloped and proved, irrigation techni 
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cians and dealers will probably re 
frain from recommending the use of 
anhydrous ammonia in this way 

Other problems enumerated in 
cluded that of surface sealing on 
heavy-textured soils, caused by am 
monium nitrate, ammonium. sulfate 
and urea when applied through 
sprinkler systems. Reports from Ore 
gon have indicated that ammonia 
forms of nitrogen are deposited in the 
top two inches of soil, while nitrate 
fertilizers will percolate downward 
with the water 

Final speaker on the panel was 
Mr. Camp who related many instances 
where irrigation of various types has 
paid off quickly and easily and has 
afforded their investors good profit 
That this is true not only in the arid 
southwest, but also in other parts of 
the country, was reiterated by the 
California operator. “It is my convic 
tion, based upon my own personal 
experience and observation, that sup 
plemental irrigation is the most mm 
portant single thing now offered for 
the improvement of agriculture in the 
rainfall belt areas having annual 
rainfall of 30 to 50 inches.” 

Mr. Camp repeated numerous 
case histories where mediocre yields 
had been increased greatly through 
irrigation, and added that other areas 
can profit also by this means. “By 
intelligent and more scientific use of 
fertilizers, insecticides and in 
many areas, most important of all, 
supplemental irrigation, these farms 
can more than double the crops 


grown on them today” 


Morse Gives Report 
SSURING the convention thet 
“The future for agnculture was 
never more secure and full of pro 
mise”, True D. Morse, Under-Secre 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. declared that “surpluses” should 
he dealt with as opportunities rather 
than as problems. “We should b 
thankful that we have this abundance 
instead of the hunger and meager 
existence that plagues three-fourths 
of the world’s population”, he said 
This abundant production en- 
ables us to expand markets both at 
home and abroad, the Under Secre 


tary reminded, and added that re 


serves of farm products stand as in 
surance against want when crops tail; 
security during periods of world ten- 
sion; a shifting away from high cost 
production to more efheient farming 
and the opportunity to shift farm out 
put to meet changing demand and 
new conditions. 

That the population of the 
U. S. as imereasing year after year 
was offered as an indication for great 
er agricultural markets. To meet these 
demands American agriculture must 
step up production. The net gain 
in population is one new person every 
12 seconds, which means an increase 
of 68 pounds of beet and veal; 72 
pounds of pork; 4 pounds of lamb and 
mutton; 186 quarts of milk and 
cream: 8 pounds of cheese; 17 pounds 
of condensed milk; 16 pounds of ice 
cream and 410 pounds of vegetables 

every 12 seconds! 

Farm production has tended to 
level off during the past five years 
and there is practically no new land 
to develop agriculturally, “Surpluses” 
may not pile up as rapidly as many 
now expect, he warned. 

Regarding the cost-price squeeze 
on farmers, Mr. Morse declared that 
all of the agneultural industry must 
team up to maintain farm prosperity 
“The fertilizer industry is among 
those businesses making a major con 
tribution to profitable farming”, he 
said, “It will continue to make possi 
ble turther increases in the output of 
crop and pasture lands to help insure 
the solid future for agriculture.” 

Although broader use of ferti 
lizer will cut down unit costs of food 
production, yet it alone cannot in 
sure high and profitable yields. He 
called on the fertihzer trade to pro 
mote good farming practices, includ 
ing control of insect pests and plant 
disease, correct timing of planting, 
vood drainage and the imtroduction 
of irrigation where needed 

A report on “New Manage 
ment in Washington” was brought by 
Hon. Charles A. Helleck, Majority 
Leader in the House of Representa 
tives He declared that President 
Eisenhower 1s dealing — realistically 
with the tax problem and some relief 
may he felt in 1954 in some tax 


itegories. Regarding defense ap 
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propriations, Mr. Halleck said that 
the President is best qualified to judge 
between 
question and the country should have 


conflicting views en this 
a well-balanced defense machine soon. 
On the question of economy, the 
speaker declared that both Congress 
and the Administration are caught 
in a cross-fire between those who want 
lower taxes and others who insist that 


the excessive spending programs of 


previous administrations be continued. 


However, the policy now is to cut 
government costs; balance the budget 
and lower taxes in that order 


Public 


these categories, particularly that of 


support is imperative in all 


cutting costs 

The new administration is try 
ing to proceed solidly and carefully 
in its legislative program, Mr. Halleck 
asserted. He assured his listeners that 
it is “not going to operate under a 
system of false alarms, artificial crises 
and smoke screens of manufactured 
confusion”, but that it is intent upon 
making the American Way work, as 
never before, toward the constant im- 
provement of our own standard of 
living and that of free men every- 


where.” 


Fertilizer Use Panel 


VW 71TH Roy Battles, Assistant 

to the Master of The Na- 
tional Grange as moderator, a second 
panel appeared on Wednesday to dis- 
cuss “Proper Use of More Fertilizer.” 
Panel members were Milton C. Cum- 
mings, President, Farmers and Mer- 
chants State Bank, Effingham, Kansas; 
Werner L. Nelson, in charge, Soil 
Fertility Research, School of Agricul- 
ture, N. Carolina State College, 
Raleigh; O. J. Kelley, Head of the 
Division of Soil Management, Irri- 
gated and Dry-Land Regions, U.S.- 
D.A., Beltsville, Md.; and W. F. 
Price, Plant Food Division, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

In his introduction of the 
subject, Mr. Battles emphasized the 
fact that the United States are in a 
period of “vast change”, and agricul- 
ture must be encouraged and helped 
to keep up with its new responsibil- 
ities. He pointed out the trend away 
from the farm which means, he said, 
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that fewer people will have to pro 

duce more food for increasing num 

bers in urban areas. 
Mr. Price 


fertilizer salesmanship has not kept 


commented _ that 


pace with our facilities for increasing 
production and technology. “Those in 
business who have become accustomed 
to a sellers’ market may be in for 
a hberal education’, he observed. 
Mr. Cummings raised the 
question of how the fertilizer industry 
can sell twice as much in 1955 with 
out first “selling” the bankers on the 
He pointed out 
that sellers of hybrid seed have long 


value of fertilizer. 


since established their value with loan 


Ing ayvencics and have experienced 


Re Elected Directors-At-Large 
E. A. Geoghegan— Southern Cotton 
Qil Company, New Orleans, La 
Russell Coleman The National 
Fertuhzer Association, Washing 
ton, dD. & 
J. E. Nunnally Cotton Producers 


Association, Atlanta, Ga 


Newly Elected Directors-At-Large 

W. J. Murphy American Potash 
& Chemical Corporation, New 
York, N. Y 

Hugo Riemer Nitrogen Division, 
Allie d Chemicai & Dye Corpora 
tion, New York, N. Y 

Marlin Geiger Davison Chemical 
Corporation, Baltimore, Md 


Elected To District Directorships 
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L. Graham Campbell Chamberlin 
&@ Barclay, Inc, Cranbury, N. J 
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R. D. Martenet E Rauh & Sons 
Fertilizer Company, Indianapolis, 
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District 4 
Elbert N. Carvel Valhant Fertilizer 
Company, Laurel, De! 
Distnct 6 
R. L. King 
Company, Valdosta, Ga 
District 7 
H. B. Fultz Hector Supply Com 
pany, Miami, Fla 
District 8 
T. W. Allen Sand Mountain 
Fertilizer Company, Attalla, Ala 
Distnet 9 
C. D. Shallenberger 
Fertilizer Works 
District 11 
George F. Wilkins 
Inc . Wendell, Idah« 
District 4 
W. A. Watmough, Jr Davison 
Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md 
(Mr. Watmough will fill the un 
xpired term of A. W. Weaver, Nor 
folk, Va.) 


Georgia Fertilizer 


Shreveport 
Shre veport, La 


Gates Bros > 


tremendous success in this regard. The 
fertilizer industry must follow suit 
it's a problem too long overlooked 
by the trade 

The moderator brought up the 
question of responsibility in educat- 
ing dealers. “Whose job is it?”, he 
asked. Mr. Nelson replied that Land 
Grant Colleges have done some work 
in this line, and meetings of dealers 
have gone a long way toward teach 
ing the fundamentals. Various manu- 
bulletins, recom: 


facturers provide 


mendations, posters, etc. for the use 
of dealers. 

Mr. Cummings, continuing the 
discussion on more emphasis on sales, 
declared that in his State of Kansas, 
the use of fertilizer could be multi- 
plied many times before reaching its 
optimum. 

Mr. Kelley observed that there 
is need for more research 1n_ soil 
analysis so that proper amounts of 
plant food may be added accordingly. 
The determination of phosphorus in 
the soil as particularly difhcult, he 
said, since there 1s such a wide varia 
tion in different sections. Mr. Cum 
mings told how his bank instructs 
farmers to bring in soil samples for 
testing; and how instructive pamph 
lets were sent out to describe the 
Nearly all the farm- 


ers in the county did this, with the 


exact procedure 


result that crop yields were increased 
through application of correct analy- 
ses of plant food. 

It was pointed out how publi 
city can be used to an advantage in 
this regard. “The farmer must be 
informed about how fertilizer pays”, 
Mr. Cummings noted, and went on to 
radio, 


describe how — newspapers, 


schools, and other local media were 
brought into play. 

Mr. Price added that the job 
of education belongs to industry, too 
He urged industry people to give to 
local editors case histories of success 
stories so that others might become 
interested too 

Mr. Kelley reminded the group 
that new markets are constantly com: 
ing along for the fertilizer industry. 
In the western states, for instance, 
from four to six million acres are be- 
Most 


ing used as mountain meadows 
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HANDBOOK 
of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by Stanley F. Bailey and Leslie M. Smith 


Professor of Entomology, U. of California Associate Professor of Entomology, U. of California 


192 Pages 


PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed for use by the custom 
sprayer, the pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chemical salesman and 
field worker is now ready. This handbook covers the agricultural chemicals (in- 

secticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use the coupon below for 
your copy now! 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals Rates of Application for Sprays 
Physical and Chemical Properties Dusts and Dusting 
Compatibility Aircraft 

Containers Mosquito Control 

Fumigants and Fumigation Hazards 

Toxicology and Residues Miscellaneous Topics 

Spray Oils and their Properties Tables and Formulas 

Spraying Machines Terms and Symbols 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


Send Check with Order 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75) covering a copy of HANDBOOK of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full 
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of this land has never been fertilized 
and offers an immense potential 
Fertilization in the fall of the 
year has proved effective in a number 
of states, it was reported. Towa and 
North Carolina were cited as areas 


Fall 


application is especially successful in 


where it has proved successtul 


areas of small winter rainfall which 
results in a minimum of leaching, 
Returning for awhile to the 
matter of salesmanship, Mr. Cum 
mings told about efforts being made 
in Kansas to promote better practices, 
Through or 
ganizing by neighborhoods; including 
the 


including fertilizer use 


bankers, manufacturers, county 


agents, farmers and local clubs, they 
arrived at “The most effective 


selling method ever devised”, as Mr 


have 
Cummings put it. A ten-year cam 
paign to rebuild the soil is under way 
and shows every evidence of succeed 
ing 

At the same time, he remind 
ed, the fertilizer industry is faced 
with selling greater quantities of plant 
food to farmers who face declining 
Plant food 


must be regarded as an annual invest 


prices for their produce. 


rather than an incidental ex 
The potential is tremendous, 
with farmers using only about 10 
of what would be profitable; and of 


farmers in the 


ment 


pense 


the total number of 
U.S. only about half use commercial 
fertilizer at all, it was pointed out 


In the final address of the con 
vention, Hugh M. Comer, president, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Alabama, 
gave the conventioneers a view of 
“The New South” which he declared 
is experiencing a tremendous upsurge. 
He poimted out that in every way, 
industrially, agriculturally and soci- 
ally, the south is moving to the front 
and today has “the best chance of 
any place in the world” to succeed 

Agriculture, he said, has under 
gone a veritable revolution during the 
past few years, with the widespread 
use of power machinery to replace 
animals; increasing and wiser use of 
fertilizers; irrigation; control of plant 
disease and insects in many crops; 
and better marketing facilities 


Cotton is being forced by the 


need of greater production, to mech: 
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anize and to use more agricultural 


chemicals. “Cotton growers are using 
more and 


he said, and added that very 


better fertilizers and pest 
cides”, 
largely, the “guess” is removed from 
farming and is replaced by specific 
scientific knowledge 

Realization of what an enemy 
growers have in erosion has spurred 
efforts the 


south to correct the general situation 


widespread throughout 
Erosion is caused by lack of action 
on the part of growers, he said, and 
this is being recognized by many who 
recognize that the basis of the entire 


economy 1s in the soil 


Mr. Comer enumerated some 
of the problems being attacked 
through research in the south and 


declared that chemistry ts the corner 
agricultural development 
that “There 
always be frontiers where open minds 
Mr 


will 


stone of 


throughout area will 


and willing hands abound”, 


Comer asserted, “and research 


continue to horizons.” 


He added that 


open up new 


research has no fear 


An installation of the COM-BIN in a large chem 


ical fertilizer plant This feeder is handling the 
product directly from centrifuge und has two 
plows discharging to points 180° apart. It serves 
i dual purpose as a surge bin and a feeder, taking 
in intermittent flow and uniformly discharging the 
produet in equal streaw to two rotary dryer 


oft « hs lescenc - 


but that research 


makes obsolescence. 


FERTILIZER OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Fertilizer Lowers Costs 


VEN if this lowered demand 
should not develop, such a pro 
And why 


not? There are the best of reasons tor 


gram is stili worth whuile, 


ontinually promoting our product 


The farm industry has made great 
technical advances during — recent 
years. The tarmer today ts not so 


likely to talk of the number of acres 
in grain or other products, but you 
will most often hear him mention the 
figure of bushels per acre of which 
he is proud. Rising labor costs have 
made it imperative for him to learn 
get the 
crops by tilling the fewest acres with 


how to vreatest volume of 


the least labor. The product of our 
fertilizer plants should be given much 
of the credit for lessened number of 
workers required on the farms during 


Com Bin, 


Feeder, 


‘The COM-BIN is designed to make the feeding 
of damp, oily, difficult-to-feed materials a con- 
tinuous operation, and it does just that. We 
have yet to find a material the COM-BIN cannot 


satisfactorily and accurately handle 
Both the cylinder and discharge plate revelve, 
therefor the material within the eylinder re- 


volves 
gap between the 
and strips off the 
the cylinder. 


The COM-BIN can be used to feed material at 
certain desired thicknesses by varying the size 
of the wap opening. When the discharwed ma 
terial is to be dried in a continuous dryer it 
can be extruded to a thin layer 


A stationary plow extends through the 
cylinder and discharwve plate, 
bottom of the material in 


maintained. 
density and 
the rate will 
minus 


Accuracy of discharge rates are 
if the product i uniform in 
packs without irregular voids, 

not vary more than 1° plus or 

COM-BIN is manufactured by the makers of the 
well known PULVA-SIZER all ower the 
world for fine grinding, granulating, of 
particle size control 


used 
close 


These companies are just a few of the many satisfied Pulva customers . . . 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corn 
American Agricultural Chemical Co 
American Cyanamid Company 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
Davies Nitrate Company 


Geigy Company 


IPULV FT, Corporation 


Dow Chemical Company 
American Potash & Chem. Corp 
Ethyl Corporation 


inc 


Kipfer Chemical Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Reade Manufacturing Company 
Westvaco Chemical Division 


International Minerals & Chem Corp 


505 High Street 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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ADD NEW Alexchclity AND SPEED TO 
YOUR BULK MATERIAL HANDLING with 


Model ASK-3-6 Spreader Body. Completely 
self.unioading. Fingertip controls in truck 
cob. Three-speed transmission (optional) for 
thin-to-heavy applications 


Model 235 Fertilizer Spreader Attachment. Holds 
soread close to ground in 270.30 ff. path. Folds on 
heovy hinges to 8-11. for highway trove! 


This phosphote plant installation 
includes. (1) Model 175 Belt & 
Bucket Conveyor which feeds (2) 
Mode! Q-5! 
Conveyor. Also included are 
Undertrack Conveyor Model UT- 
51 and Underbin Conveyor. 


PALE Ss 
> 


te Jy ee 


BAUGHMAN 


» HIT fate! 


Stotionary Screw 


Mode! K8-T-B. Self-Unloading Transport for Super Phosphate. Completely 
automatic 16" belt conveyor, full length of body, overcomes phosphate 
packing. Discharges onto ground or conveyor. Lengths: 15'-33'. 


BAUGHMAN ae Co., Inc. 
134 Shipman Road Jerseyville, Ll. 


WRITE for complete literature on any of above items. 


modern liquid fungicide treatment... 


HLW Emulgates - liquid emulsion concentrates - of the 
ORGANO-METALLIC FUNGICIDES 


Emulsive oil solution of organic COPPER and MERCURY CEREAL 
M FE RCU SOL SEED disinfectant liquid treatment — no fumes, no dust. Average 
concentration: 15 gr. per bushel of cereal seeds economical. 


Emulsive oil solution of organic CADMIUM and MERCURY effective 


M E RC A D M | N cb control of TURF GRASS DISEASES — strong residual protection — 
low concentration in water. . 
Powerful liquid organic MERCURY fungicide fruit trees — root rots — 


soil disinfection — vegetable seeds disinfectant — scab control — 
Flower blights — nursery stock — stem rot, etc. Low concentrations 


in water. 


Send for comolete information 


H. L. WOUDHUYSEN & ASSOCIATES DIGBY 4-1857 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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recent years of record farm produc 
tion 

It 1s estimated that our nation: 
al farm income this year will be 
$13.3 bilhon which is a drop of § 
percent below 1951 


While it is true that volume 


of fertilizer sales usually follows the 


trend of farm income, it must be ad 
mitted that there are changed con 
ditions today and while in general 
the trend may be the same, the extent 
of drop in quantity of fertilizer used 
by the farmers with lessened income 
will not parallel that of the 1920-40 
Certainly that should not be 

The farmer faced with low 


years 

the case 

er sales realization for his production 

and with higher operating costs should 

turn to ways of lowering his unit cost 
f production. 

During recent years and espec 
ially during the last decade, he has 
learned more about the efficacy of 
The farmer 
each year has hecome more conscious 


There has 


caliber 


using more plant food 


of the value of fertilizer. 
also been improvement in the 
of farm managers and the average 
size of farm has been increased. The 
impact of the organized educational 
endeavors by the State Experiment 
Stations with the system of County 
Agents, also the work of the many 
fertilizer manufacturers, the efforts of 


our own trade association and other 


such agencies have taken hold and 


farmers have today more knowledge 
of fertilizer usage than ever before. 
It has been a campaign of steadily in- 
creasing intensity and today more ts 
is being done to guide the farmer to 
ward more efhcient use of commercial 
plant nutrients than ever before 
Ours is definitely a growth in 
More and more plant food 
can be used profitably. Forty-eight 
state colleges and the USDA have 


proven it and constantly preach it. 


dustry. 


If farmers used the amounts of ferti- 
lizer recommended by their colleges, 
current fertilizer expansion wouldn't 
he able to supply the market. Further, 
our colleges have shown conclusively 
that the individual farmer in_ hard 
times can protect his competitive posi 
tion and his income by stepping up 
yields and cutting unit costs through 
fertilizer usage. We can be 


proud of the contribution the NFA 


justly 


has made in developing and public 
izing this concept 

The mayor problem with which 
the industry is faced is to present the 
facts on the economies of fertilizer 
use conservatively, authoritatively, 


and, above all, convincingly. No 
farmer understanding the true situa- 
tion wall fail to preserve or increase 
his income when the opportunity is 
presented to him 

However, even if he under’ 


stands the situation, many farmers 


may find themselves financially unable 


to purchase the fertilizers they need 


$700 million worth of additional 
fertilizers which will come from cur 
rent expansion can be used by farmers 
only if they have an additional $700 
million of working capital. Actually, 
their working capital may, under cur 
rent conditions, be shrinking. So it 
is a fair guess that farmers will have 
to find this $700 million from outside 
sources. Some will have to be pro- 
vided by our financial institutions and 
this is the principal reason that the 
NFA has put so much emphasis on 
supplying bankers with economic in 
formation about fertilizer usage 
These facts make it 


clear that this industry 


today 
abundantly 
can continue to prosper only if the 
total fertilizer market is expanded 
By expanding it we do ourselves, our 
customers and our country a favor 
The question 
whether we are 
to sit idly by and watch a shrinking 


which faces us is 


voing to be content 
market and then scrap over slices of 
a smaller pte, or whether we are going 
to do a real job of expanding the size 
of the pie. I submit that the time has 
come for us to put a major effort 
into realizing this market potential 
that has been predicted. We have 
thousands of agriculturists, public and 
bankers, 
tiomists, and civic 
mbining their efforts with 


private, dealers, conserva 
organizations on 
our side Cc 
ours the job can be done 
Summarizing, it is a big job 


However, we have as assurances on 


PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal Diluent and Extender 


for INSECTICIDES 


Because of its micaceous particle shape, Insecticide 
Grade Pyrophyllite gives greater surface coverage. 


Ask For Our Pamphlet 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2414, Greensboro, N. C. 
Formerly Glendon Div., Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. 


Plant and Mines at Glendon, N. C. 
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For Better Protection against Pests use these 


PRENTOX | PEST-TESTED 
BASIC INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DDT —Wettable and Dry Powders; Oil Concentrates; LINDANE—Wettable and Dry Powders; Oil Con- 
Emulsifiable Concentrates centrates; Emulsifiable Concentrates 


CHLORDANE. Oi! Concentrates; Wettable and PYRONYL CONCENTRATES -~Piperony! Bu- 


Dry Powders; Emulsifieble Concentrates toxide-Pyrethrum Concentrates for Space Sprays, 
ROTENONE—Derris and Cube; Powdered Con- Livestock Sprays and General Pest Control 
centrates 


SABADILLA~—Ground Seed; Dust Concentrates PYRETHRUM — Powder; No. 20 Extract 
TOXAPHENE —Wettable Powders; Dust Concen- RAX POWDER~—A rodenticide Containing 0.5% 


trates Warfarin 


For information on Any of These PRENTOX Pesticide Concentrates 
Write to 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


10 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


ae 3] COMPANIES Zo Serve The West 


UNITED Serving THE RESELLER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY Complete Line of Agricultural Chemicals 


Serving MANUFACTURERS and FORMULATORS 
POMS 8 Complete Manufacturing And Packaging 


aad Facilities 


i Serving THE FERTILIZER RESELLER 
AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS SERVICE CO Pertilizers-Simples and Mires 
Liquid and Dry 


641 South Fourth Street © LAndscape 5-9210 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


SACRAMENTO @ BAKERSFIELD @ TULARE @ FRESNO @ POMONA 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
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the positive side, there will be con 
tinued technological progress in farm- 
ing, there will be increased popula- 
tion in the country and continued 
trend toward a higher standard of 
living. 

Also, here let me appeal to the 
newcomers in our industry the 
large chemical companies and others 
who have recently come into the busi 
ness. This plant food sales promotion 
is a huge undertaking almost without 
limit, and we need agressive selling 
on the part of all if our market 
growth is to keep abreast of this plant 
expansion. 

The story will be known by the 
end of 1955. If we do the kind of 
market development job we should 
there won't be any surplus fertilizers 
around. If we fail to strike out bold 
ly and vigorously to expand our own 
market we will not sell this expanded 
product 

All members of the industry 
must tackle the job of expanding our 
potential market with the same de 
gree of enthusiasm with which our 
production facilities have been ex 
panded. If this is done, then IT hav 
no reservations about our future ®*& 


CONDITIONERS 


(Continued from Page 50) 


cluster of Eastern States F, tomato 
at intervals as recommended by Witt 
wer and Schmidt.” 

For control of early and late 
blights of tomato the plants were 
sprayed with “Dithane Z-78" (zinx 
ethylene bisdithiocarbamate) every 10 
days or after each rain, beginning soon 
after first fruit set. As soon as early 
blight appeared on the lower leaves 
touching the ground, they were re 
moved and burned. These two mea 
sures prevented any serious develop 
ment of either kind of blight. Insects 
were controlled by dusting with § 
percent DDT every 2 weeks or after 
each rain. 

Severe drought and high tem 
peratures during the last 3 weeks of 
July were ended by excessive rains 


5SWittwer, S. H. and W. A. Schmidt. Further 
investigations of the effects of “hormone” 
sprays on the response of outdoor tomatoes. 
Amer. Soc. Hort. Sei. Proce. 55:335-342. 1950. 
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and temperatures were lower during 
the first 2 weeks of August 


Results 
HE three synthetic soil condition 
ers evidently stabilized the soil 
aggregates in Sassafras silt loam tor 
This re- 


tention of good tilth was reflected in 


the entire growing season 


the rapid growth of the vegetable 
plants. Lettuce and tomato plants 
showed the most favorable response 
in the flats by transplanting time 
Proper apphcation of condi 
tioners caused no puddling and per 
mitted the water and fertilizer solu 
tions to penetrate the soil rapidly 
Liquids penetrated slowly or washed 


The sur 


face of the conditioned soils always 


off the nonconditioned soil 


dried out more rapidly than that of 
the controls after each rain or water 
ing. The nonconditioned soil remain 
ed wet and sticky longer and became 
rather compact and hard to cultivate 

At the end of the season, sta 
bihzed aggregates were still noticeable 


on the surface of conditioned soil 


while the surface structure of the 
nonconditioned soil was poor. The 
conditioned soil had also become 
darker than the nonconditioned. Re 
moval of tomato roots from condition 
ed soil for measurement was also con 
siderably easier than from noncondi 


tioned. 


Treatment with “Knlium No 
6” caused early lettuce, broccoli, cab 
bage, and tomatoes to reach harvest 
stage significantly ecarher than the 
controls. This advantage was doubt 
less due in part to the larger sizes 
of transplants from the respective 
treated flats 
came as productive as those grown in 
The treatment also 
caused significantly higher midseason 
yields of Eastern States F, tomato 
fruit, but there were no signficant 


Control plants later be 


conditioned hills 


differences in early yield among rates 
of application of conditioner trom 
1 10 part per thousand parts of soil 
upward. The favorable early and mid 
season yield from the lowest rate was 
probably due in part to the initial 


advantage in size and vigor of plants 


Dry Powder Blending. 
Muncy, Pa. 


Today! 


Muncy 


Let Young Machinery 
solve your Insecticide 
Processing problems! 


Get your copy of new bulletin 
covering Complete Plant Equip- tries, 
ment for impregnation and / 


Write Young Machinery Co. 


Over 70 efficient in- 


stallations in U. S$. A. 
and Foreign Coun- 


oun 
machiner 


Pennsylvania 


Complete Plant Equipment for Dry Powder 
Blends, Concentrates and Emulsions 
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More Books.... 


Insect Resistance in Crop Plants Soils and Fertilizers 
by F. E. Bear 
375 pages, price $4.50 


by Dr. Reginald H. Painter 


520 pages, price $9.80 


This text presents the basic scientific facts and principles 


behind the production and utilization of agricultural 


Here is a complete analysis of the relationship between chemicals. The why, when, where and how of fertilizers 
' 

crops and phytophagous insects together with a full is expressly discussed, with particular emphasis on the 

analysis of the insect resistant varieties of important importance of lime and fertilizer materials in maintain 

crops, such as wheat, corn, cotton, sorghums, potato. ing and increasing the productivity of soils 


Weed Control Chemistry and Uses of 
Insecticides 
hy MW. HW i Robbins, 7 ss GC. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor by - R. de Ong 


543 pages, price $6.00 445 pages, price $6.75 


Written by an outstanding student of entomology and 


Here is an authoritative, thorough book that gives you agricultural technology, this book covers all the major 
all the data and practical help you need to prepare— insecticidal agents in detail, describing not only their 
and carry out — a tested, efficient, successful method chemical nature and properties, but also their specific 
of attack on any weed in any location quickly and action on various types of insects, their methods of ap 
effectively. Based on experience, research and experiment, plication, and their effect on animals and humans. 


it shows what methods of weed control have proved most 


effective for weeds of all species — from crab grass to 
wild mustard — points out what methods can be applied 


economically in certain areas — shows how and when 


to apply a control measure, the season and rate of appli- 


cation, dosage, ete. and outlines the materials and Soils and Soil Fertility 
machinery needed by L. M. Thompson 


330 pages, price $5.00 


[This authoritative treatment begins by telling what soil 


Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


is — what makes it up physically, chemically, biologically 


—and what its moisture-holding characteristics are. The 


Enclosed is payment. Please send the books checked. use of commercial fertilizers and farm manure are other 


subjects under discussion. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
[_] Insect Resistance in Crop Plants—$9.80 ; 
' 
|_|] Weed Contro!l—$6.00 : 
[' Soils and Fertilizers—$4.50 ; 
' . 
("] Chemistry and Uses of Insecticides—$6.75 Order direct from 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Soil d Soil Fertility—$5.00 ° 2 
ee a aie ak Agricultural Chemicals 
175 Fitth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Name 


Street 


City, Zone, and State 
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Each of these 


was transplanted with 


at transplanting time 
larger plants 
a 3-inch cube of soil conditioned with 
“Knlium No. 6” 


and parts of soil 


at 1 part per thou 

At midseason the 
1. part and 2 parts per thousand rates 
significantly 


of soil conditioner gave 


more productive plants than the 1/10 
There 


in yield of 


part per thousand rate was 


no significant differencc 
plants in soil treated at the ' part 
and 1 part per thousand rates. When 
considered statistically, the 2 parts 
per thousand rate was significantly 
more productive than the 1 part at 
the S-percent level but not at the 
l-percent level 

The fresh weight of 
States F, tomato roots recovered from 


Eastern 


all treated plots was significantly high- 
that of 
The 


part, 1 part, and 2 parts per thousand 


er than roots receiving no 


conditioner. treatments at 1 
all yielded greater weights of roots 
than the 1/10 part per thousand, but 
only the heaviest treatment caused a 
significant increase 

A late planting of Marglobe 
tomato responded favorably to the 
three soil conditioners when grown 
in flats for transplanting and also in 
the garden. The plants in each of 
the treated hills grew more vigorously, 
matured their crops earlier, and pro 
duced higher total yields than those 
in the controls. The three soil con- 
ditioners caused significant increases 
in early, late, and total fruit yields. 
They were equally effective, 

The average fresh weight of 
roots recovered from conditioned hills 
was greater than that from noncondi- 
tioned hills, but “Krilium No. 9” 


the only conditioner that caused a 


Was 


increase in fresh weight 


These roots were 


significant 
of recovered roots 
also significantly heavier than those 
from plants grown in hills condition 
ed with “Krilium No.6” or “Aerotil.” 


Summary 
HIS paper reports the effects of 
“Krilium No. 6” on growth and 


yield of early broccoli, cabbage, let 


tuce, and tomatoes; the effects of 
“Aerotil,” “Krilium No. 6°, and 


“Krnilum No, 9” 


and the 


on yield of late 
visible effects of 
structure of 


tomatoes; 


these conditioners on 
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Sassatras silt loam. Plants for trans 


planting into treated soils were grown 


in flats of treated soil. Control plots 
were transplanted with plants grown 
in flats of nontreated soil 

These synthetic soil condition 
ers proved practical and economical 
soil for hil! 
placement in home garden plots. 

“Krilium No. 6°, “Krilium 
No. 9”, and “Aerotil” maintained a 


granular porous structure in a Sassa 


for use in potting and 


fras silt loam soil throughout the en 


tire growing season. This desirable 
structure was lacking in noncondition 
ed sol. The treatments increased 


rapidity of absorption of water and 
liquid fertilizers 

“Krilium No. 6” at the rate of 
1 part per thousand parts of soil in 
plant-growing flats and in hills about 
914 inches in diameter (to a depth 
of approximately 6 inches) caused a 
significant increase in early yield of 
Early One broccoli, Pennlake lettuce, 


MUN Se ENR = TE NA AE BA 
FRY BAG SEALER 


and Golden Acre cabbage during a 


cool spring. In similar hills at rates 


of 1/10, 4, 
sand parts of soil (following growth 


1, and 2 parts per thou 


of transplants in soil treated at 1 part 
“Knhum No, 6” 


MTC Aas in early 


per thousand), 


caused significant 
and midseason yields of Eastern States 
F, tomatoes grown as an early crop 
No significant ditferencs 


yield resulted from any « 


in total fruit 
{ the treat 


ments 
“Kril 


a significant 


Soil conditioning with 
ium No, 6” also caused 
tomato 


increase in fresh weight of 


roots recovered for measurement 


“Krilium No. 6” 


and “Aerotil” at the rate of 


“Krilium 
No, 9” 
1 part per thousand parts of soil in 
the plant-growing flats and in 24-inch 
significant in- 


diameter hills caused 


creases in early, late, and total yields 
of Marglobe tomatoes grown as a late 
crop. These three materials appeared 


equally effective in these tests 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG automatically mokes a 
double folded sift-procf heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bag. The first fold is securely heot 
sealed; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 


pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 
Other models available 


submit 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


. 


a sample of your bag and your 


Simple adjustments for bags of 
This model also handles 
heatsealable by 


bonds. 
various heights. 
bags which are not 
gluing the folds. 


Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such as insecticides, 
chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 
please 
product 
42 East 
Mineola, lL. 
GArden City 


when writing, 


2nd St. 
i, © V 
7-6230 
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| PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS .. now offer 
, “PHYLLITE” “STONE MEAL” 
ay 
a (Trade name) (Trade name) 
" World's greatest diluent and carrier is non-abra- 16% organic potash with trace minerals. Immedi- 
pe ualtorm ond adheres readily to foliage. It ately available in bulk or sacks. Write us for 
is ground in a Raymond mill — 95% through 325 . . 
mesh and has a low pH of 5.1. Phyllite is packed helpful information and a generous sample. Ex- 
in 50 pound valve bags, 20 ton lots lowest prices pansion of new Campo, Calif. plant will increase 
; on the west coast, fob plant. our production to 300 tons a day. 
. ° . los Angeles Phone 
Chula Vista, Calif - P.O. Box 686 - Hancock 2-2992 (i208 C3 
Manufacturers of 
a METHYL BROMIDE 
234 (with 2% ehloropicrin on option of buyer) 
Also These EDCO Specialties: 
DDT BHC 
i Emulsion 12 Gamma 
: Emulsifiable Con- 36 Gamma 
¢ centrate 
; Wettable Powder TEPP-40 
7 Dust Base Tetraethyl 
: Pyrophosphate 
a ALDRIN DIELDRIN 
| : _— Emulsifiable Con- 
; Richfield's two insecticidal —_ Con yor an —— 
solvents cut formulation Dust Base 
A costs. For prices, tests, PARATHION TOXAPHENE 
” specifications, write; 25° Emulsion 40° Wettable 
25% Dust Base Powder 
RICHFIELD OIL 15% Wettable 
: CORPORATION aes a 
a Sout »wer St os Angeles 17 
‘ 555 h Fi St, t ge! EDCO CORP. 
v2 MANUFACTURERS OF RICHFIELD 
i WEEDKILLE® “A (CONTACT Elkton, Md. United States of America 
- HERBICIDE) ond RICHFIELD = = 
< AQUATIC WEEDKILLER Cables: “Edco”, Elkton 
. 
} 
5 The CHEMISTRY and ACTION 
By H. E. Shepard 
‘ of INSECTICIDES U. $. Department of Agriculture 
. 504 pages, price $7.00 
Ny This new book gives a vast wealth of information on insecti- Send Check with Order 
cides- their chemical, physical, and toxicological —- Helps AGRICULTURAL 
the chemist determine their important applications and their 
effects upon insects. Gives history, commercial importance, CHEMICALS 
— wo ; 175 Fifth Avenue 
— Cowers these chemical groups: Arsenical Compounds; Fluorine 
pe ~~ = Compounds, Sulphur Compounds; Copper Compounds; Inorganic New York 10, N. Y. 
aman “4 a Substances; Nwotine; Rotenone; Petroleum, Soaps, Creosotes; 
; ~ on epee Synthetic Organtc Insecticides. Add 3% sales tar if in N. Y. 
. le insecticides. Just published — gives newest data 
128 
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ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisements are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 175 Fifth Ave.. New York 10. 
Clesing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Situations Wanted: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
SPECIALIST: Widely experienced 
production and sales supervision, de- 
velopment, technical service—insecti- 
cides, fungicides, herbicides, defoli- 
ants. Good educational background, 
chemistry and biology. Seeking at- 
tractive managerial or administrative 
position. Will consider any location. 
Address Box No. 757, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


AGRONOMIST: (a. Plant Science, 
b. Biological Statistics, ¢. Animal 
Nutrition-Biochemistry) desires posi- 
tion as statistician with firm ie 
extensive experimental testing. Would 
consider dividing time between statis- 
tics and research in a. or c. Address 
Box No, 758, c/o Agricultural Chemi- 
cals. 


CHEMIST: M.S., 29, three and one- 
half years experience in research and 
development of agricultural and mili- 
tary insecticide and repellent formula- 
tions in leading government labora- 
tories. Papers and publications. De- 
sire position with prospects of ad- 
vancement. Address Box No. 759, 
c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


MENT EXPERT: Long experience 
construction, management, operation 
of insecticide, fungicide, herbicide 
plants in wide areas of U. S. and 
Mexico. Handled all purchasing, form- 
ulating, registering, sales; supervised 
large scale testing of materials in 
field. Broad personal contact with 
commercial, state, Federal entomolog- 
ists. plant pathologists, agronomists 
in U. S. & Mexico. Available now. 
Address Box No. 762, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Positions Available: 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 
Nitrogen Fertilizers. Require man 
with education in agricultural field 
and experience in sales to manufac- 
turers of mixed fertilizers. Territory 
will include the Southeast and some 
Please send re- 


of the Gulf States. 


JULY, 1953 


sume covering education, business ex- 
perience, age, references, photograph 
and present salary. Address Box No. 
760, c/o Agricultura] Chemicals. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: Corporation organized 
October 23, 1931 actively engaged in 
busiress, in agricultural chemicals and 
popular priced household insecticide 
spray since 1944. Situated in best cen- 
tral southern distributing point for 
servicing all major crops, potatoes, 
soybeans, corn, cotton, truck and gar- 
den crops. Plant located on railroad 
siding. All necessary equipment and 
machinery on hand and in good work- 
able condition. Long lease or pur- 
chase of plant possible. Full exchange 
references. Address Box No. 761, ¢/o 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


STEEL TANKS FOR SALE: Dish- 
ed heads all welded. Excellent for 
storing liquid fertilizer, chemicals, 
ete. At Marion, Ind. — (8) 12,700 
gal., (2) 11,000 gal., (2) 10,500 gal. 
At Norfolk, Va. (9) 15,200 gal., 
(3) 5,800 gal. At Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
(5) 7,000 gal. At Mt. Carmel, Pa. — 
(9) 4,600 gwal., (5) 4,300 gal., (2) 3,800 
gal. Perry Equipment Corp., 1428 N. 
6th Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Loeffler to FMC Post 
Food Machinery and Chemi 


cal Corporation has announced the 
appointment of Alfred T. Loeffler as 
assistant vice-president of its Chemis 
Mr. Loeffler becomes 
assistant to Ernest 
vice-president — of 


cal Divisions 
administrative 
Hart, executive 
Chemical Divisions with headquarters 
in the Chemical Divisions Administra- 
tive Offices at New York 

Well known in the chemical 
industry, Mr. Loeffler was for a num- 
her of the 
Hooker Company, 
following which he joined Monsanto 


years associated with 


Electrochemical 


Chemical Company, becoming general 
branch manager in New York. In 
1951 he became chief of the Chemical 
Branch of the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization in Washington. Returning to 
Monsanto, he was appointed director 


icals Division at St. Louis 


the University of Rochester 


of development of the Organic Chem 


A graduate in chemistry from 
Mr. 
Locfiler 1s also a graduate of the Ad 


vanced Management Course, Harvard 


University School of Business 


ministration, 


Ad 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 


Consultant 
Specializing in insecticides, ro- 
denticides, fungicides, weed 


controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 
Product formulation, 
labeling. 

Athens, Georgia 


testing, 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


Pot, plot and field trials on agricultural 
chemicals. Facilities for year around con- 
tinvous testing. Experience to help you 
research program and aid in 


Write for free es- 


plan a 
product development. 
timate on your needs. 


DR. WOLF'S AGRICULTURAL 


LABORATORIES 
Bridgeton, N. J. Hollywood, Florida 


C. C. McDONNELL, D.Sc. 


Formerly Chief Insecticide Division, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


CONSULTANT 


Insecticides, Fungicides, Disinfectants, 
Rodenticides, Weed Killers, Formulas, 
labeling, advertising and registration un- 
der the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. Represent manu- 
facturers at hearings before the De- 
partment of Agrictulture. 


122 Hesketh Street, Chevy Chase, 15, Md. 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 
(Formerly Direetor of Seience, Gevern- 


. 

s 

$ 

? 

Y ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 

ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


to injury 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, 
ing and compliance with lew 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, Californie 
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MODERN REBUILT UNION 
& GUARANTEED 
EQUIPMENT 


At Great Savings 


Robinson 100, 800, 1500, 10.000 Ibs. Dry Powder Mixers. 
International Stainless Steel Straightline Vacuum Filler. 
Resina Model LC automatic Capper. 

F M.C. Kyler Model A adjustable Wraparound Labeler. 


Mikro 4TH. 3TH. 2TH. ISH. Bantam (Stainless Steel 
also) Pulverizers. 


Day 650 gal. Steam Jacketed Jumbo Mixer. 


Allis Chalmers and Great Western V. C. B4, B6 Jumbo 
Sifters. 


Stokes and Smith Model A Transwrap Filler. 
Stokes and Smith Gl, G2. G6 Auger Powder Fillers. 


Stokes and Smith Model HG@8 Duplex Auger Powder 
Filler. 


Pony ML and M Labelrites: Ermold and World Labelers 


Oliver automatic adjustable Wrapper. for wrapping in 
kraft and cellophane. 


Package Machinery FA, FA2, FAQ automatic cello- 
phane Wrappers. 


Hayssen 3° - 7", 8” . 18°, 7° - 13° automatic Wrappers. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


Write, Wire, Phone Collect for Detaila and Prices 
On All 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. New York 12, N. Y. 


Established $912) .-— 


Your Machinery Requirements 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., INC. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TO DO THE JOB 
SPRAY NOZZLE 


Over 400 interchangeable orifice 
tips to fit any TeeJet Spray Nozzle 
... give you a choice to meet the 
need of any crop and any type of 
spraying. Tip types include flat 
spray, hollow cone, full cone, and 
straight stream. Try TeeJet Spray 
Nozzles . . . proved best in the 
field . . . guaranteed for exact iicete 
performance. 2.621,07% 
RELATED EQUIPMENT. . .. wide range 
of related equipment such as BoomJet for 
single nozzle broadcast spraying in pat- 
terns up to 66 feet wide ... GunJet spray 
guns for spraying trees, cattle, and serub 
growth ... and strainers, connectors and 
fittings. 
Fer Complete information . . . write for Bulletin 58 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 Randolph Street ¢ Bellwood, Illinois © USA — 


Patent Ne 
2.619.358 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Suite 428, 
815—15th STREET, N. W. 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent 
Office. Validity 


ment Investigations and Opinions. 


and_ Infringe- 


and form “Evidence of 


Booklet 


Conception” forwarded upon request. 
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Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consul‘ants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave., Rm. 808 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 7-1488-89 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 
of 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


INDUSTRY MEETINGS 


Central California Agricultural 
Forum. Fresno State College. 
Fresno, Calif., July 29. 


Ohio Pesticide Tour. Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter, August 12 to 14. 

Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Annual Field Day. 
Experimental Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., August 19. 

American Phytopathological Socie- 
ty (In connection with American 
Institute of Biological Sciences), 
University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, September 6-10. 

American Chemical Society, Fall 
Meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., September 6-11. 

Twentieth Annual Fall Meeting. 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Essex and Sussex 
Hotel, Spring Lake. N. J.. Sep- 
tember 9. 10 & II. 

Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 12, 13 & 
14. 

Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 14 
& 15. 

Association of American Fertilizer 
Control Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 16. 

Association of Economic Poisons 
Control Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 17. 

Entomological Society of British 
Columbia and Entomological Soc- 
iety of Canada, Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B.C., Oct. 19-21. 


First International Congress for 
Plant - Protection. University of 
Naples, Portici. October 19-23. 


JULY, 1953 


Fertilizer Safety Section, National 
Safety Council. Chicago. Ill. 
October 21. 

Second Annual Meeting of the En- 
tomological Society of Canada 
-ointly with the Entomological 
Society of Quebec, Quebec City. 
Oct. 29-31. 

Thirtieth Annual Convention, Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Association, Car- 
mel-By-The-Sea, Calif.. Novem- 
ber 9 & 10. 

Sixth Annual Pesticide Application 
Equipment Conference jointly 
with 15th Annual New York 
State Insecticide-Fungicide Con- 
ference, Bibbins Hall. GLF. Ithaca, 
N. Y., November 10-12. 

Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Inc., 40th annual 
meeting, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington. D. C., December 6-8. 

Entomological Society of America. 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Calif., December 7-10. 

Illinois Custom Spray Operators’ 
Training School. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, January 21-22, 


MIXTURES 


(Continued from Page 33) 


timing for optimum control of soil 
insect pests. Would fertilizer applica- 
tion be made at the exact time that 
the insecticide contained in it can 
do the most good? Many believe that 
this question is one of major im 
portance, but of such complicated na 
ture that it would be impossible to 
carry complete information on labels 
to cover all the situations likely to 
come up. In considering this, it should 
be remembered that farmers are 
notorious for failing to read and heed 
labels and other instructions which 
in the case of fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures, could bring about disastrous 
results to certain crops. Fertilizer 
users are particularly unaccustomed 
to reading instructions, since the ma- 
terial has been used in about the same 
way for generations and the farmer 
sees little point in studying “all of 
that fine print”. Regulatory people on 
both the state and Federal level, will 
be helpful in urging users to pay at- 
tention to detailed instructions 

Yet, despite all the potential 
headaches and pitfalls involved in the 
mixing of fertilizer and pesticidal ma- 
terials, growers seem determined to 
obtain such products. Safety in their 
use is a matter for the individual 


involved, to a large extent, although 


State and Federal regulatory agencies 
have issued numerous rules to govern 
such things, Already some states have 
passed laws to ban the mixing of pesti 
cides with fertilizer, 

With this as a background, 
it remains a matter of conjecture just 
how far the “tide” will move ahead. 
but many thoughtful persons in the 
trade have expressed the opinion that 
if insecticides are mixed with ferti 
lizers successfully, then the next step 
will be to include herbicides in plant 
food mixtures. Demand for such is 
bound to come sooner or later and 
the industry should be thinking of 
how to solve the problems which are 
sure to come up with such an idea 

The basic problem seems to be 
how to regulate effectively the move 
ment of such combinations without 
halting progress with too many legal 
barriers. How much control is need 
ed? This is another rather delicate 
question which must be solved event 
ually, with much open-mindedness on 
ill sides. 

Modern agricultural methods 
make necessary certain changes in old 
practices, The corn crop, for instance, 
accounts for nearly 25° of total 
fertilizer consumption in the U. § 
Pesticides, mixed in fertilizer applied 
on corn, could be of great value in 
controlling corn root worm and other 
These pests are of 
increasing importance in view of cur: 


SCTIOUS St il pests 


rent practices of planting corn year 
after year in the midwest, without 
rotation with other crops. This offers 
no chance for the rootworm to reduce 
in population in off years when corn 
is not planted on a given field, and 
appears to many to be a natural for 
use of fertilizer and insecticide mix 
tures 

The final answer lies in the 
action to be taken by growers in de- 
manding such combinations: the at- 
titude of mixers toward the obvious 
risks and extra work involved; and 
the colleges in making recommenda 
tions for or against the idea 

At least, it is a trend well 
worth watching and hundreds in both 
the pesticide and fertilizer trades are 
keeping a weather eye on develop: 


ments. ®*® 
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ROTENONE 


® RESINS - BRITTLE 
® EXTRACTS 

® EMULSIFIABLES 

® POWDERS 


SODIUM ARSENITE LIQUIDS 


42%, 50%, 56% 


Clear without sediment! 


Strengths 


-C hemined Seas tieide col 


BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


129 MONTAGUE STREET 


Plant at Metuchen, New Jersey 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Georgia 


BROKERS 


YOUR REQUIREMENTS INVITED 
for 
FERTILIZER and FEED 
MATERIALS 


Kolon Thading Co., Inc. 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 38—BEekman 3-8820 
Cable Address ‘“KOLONOWAN" Teletype N Y 1-2083 


Berkshire 


SPECIALISTS in 


Magnesia for Agriculture 
EMJEO (80/820 Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70°, MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 85 to 95°, Mg O 
POTNIT 


(95° Nitrate of Potash) 
for 
Special Mixtures and Soluble Fertilizers 


Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 
Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zinc 


EXPORT - IMPORT 


Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address—‘‘Berkskem"’ New York 
Sales Agents for F. W. Berk @ Company, Inc. 


Tha © 

DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN AT IS8TH STREET Van 
MIAMI BEACH 

© 124 Lusuriously furnished rooms 

© 400 feet of Private Beach 

* Salt Water Swimming Pool + Cabanas 

* Free Parking on Premises 

© Cocktail Lounge & Restaurant 

© Entertainment 


MOTORISTS ... 
Motel Accommodations 
SPECIAL WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 
Write today for full information and reservations. 
———TEAR OUT AND MAIL NOW i---— 
Hotel Kimberly 


You'll enjey our 


9 Ss Om 
° 158th St. and Ocean 


Miami Beach, Florida 


Please send me your FREE brochure and full details BAe 


~~ about LOW COST Spring and Summer vacations, 
—“ 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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to ADVERTISERS 


American Cyanamid Co. 30 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. June 
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toomed in his best sereeant’s voice 

“And tonight we won't stand for no 

G nos monkey business. The menu is going 
. 1 ,. , , 1. ’ 

to ™ ana Re proceeded to 


name off the entire bill of fare in 


proper order 


Punctuated with expressions 


UESTS at the mig tr i s 5 } he h 4G Walls 
G o } : : - ms . = a -s : id biter, not usually expected to reach the 
spo re ry . 3} Co. of 1 oivine ¢ ins tl . © his scores 
ponsor y I tash Nn wivins ut instru nst i r sensitive ears of he tel vuests . . 


America, at the recent APFC conven of waiters, was telling them what was particularly lady guests, the im 
tion at the Homestead, were treated what in regard to the banquet servic« promptu address had people at the 
to a little unscheduled entertainment “Now ah want you to be at your party looking at each other in wonder 
just pr ling the banquet Saturday stations at exactly eight lock”, he ment. “Is this a gag of some kind?” 


th y asked 


It wasn't a gag. The “sergeant” 


headwaiter was addressing his crew 
on a kitchen microphone which he 
R ° obviously didn’t know was connected 

WL eee to the loud speaker in the dining 
room. Now the guests know what lies 
back of prompt and apparently effort 
less service at places like the Home 


st ad 


+ % 
The NFA’S “Fertilizer News” 
for May 29 appeared in mimeograph 
ed form because of a strike of printers 
oe ~ at the plant where the bulletin is 

“ ordinarily published. NFA members 


, a were thus kept up to date on informa 


4 


tion usually carried in the “News 


S i Dean A. Bussart, son of Dr 

= A ° f Bit i J. Everett Bussart, Velsicol Corp., 
jem banal Chicago, sailed for Korea on June 17 
a The boy is a Second Lieutenant in 


the Quartermasters Corps 


* * 


4 


Dr. H. B. Mann, president of 
the American Potash Institute, Wash 


ETTER reception for your salesmen everywhere if they ington, D. C. was recently elected to 
know your firm and products in advance! And what the board of trustees of The Univer 
better re expensive way to improve reception than sity of North Carolina. Dr. Mann 
k idvertising in the right industry wWwazir If, for indicates that the position is one 
example, you want ir firm and products better known sought by many and he takes justi 
to manufacturer f 1to! leale und distributor fiable pride in having been selected 


f icultural insect ie fertilizer ungicide herbi * * 
Another proud gentleman in 


the agricultural chemical trade is Paul 
Co 


May field, Hy re ules Pr WA der : 
AG RICULTURAL CHEMICALS Wilmington, Del. and vice-president 
of the National Agricultural Chemi 


175 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. cals Association. Paul only recently 


became a grandfather, and the buttons 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


are popping all over northern Dela- 


ware! (It’s a grandson) 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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It Takes All Kind 


and Bemis | Makes” 


| 
: - 


Bemis makes all four of the basic types of multiwall paper 


bags. When you add the almost limitless variations to meet 


special requirements... AND the Bemis engineering know-how 


to create still new-bag capabilities . . . AND the twelve Bemis 


Multiwall Plants, strategically located coast-to-coast to give you 


top service ... You have your best multiwall source ... 


Bemis ad 


‘General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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PAYS OFF IN 


OS ig 
tPitleby, setitement like thie inf, 

BETTER HAY YIELDS fojocbcctces rey 
Tests conducted by state agricultural colleges, and reports : rote si Senta ES (9: SS QHac <n 
from growers of alfalfa and clover show that spittlebug é : ES " ~ 6. 
control with toxaphene insecticides pays off. Hay increases 
of 30% to 35% over untreated fields are common. The 
hay undamaged by spittlebugs is more nutritious, easier to 
eure. Only one toxaphene application usually is needed. 

Prompt treatment is necessary, however, to kill the 
young spittlebugs before they can build up into damaging 
numbers. In late April and early May, fields should be 
inspected carefully. When the first frothy white masses are 
noticed, toxaphene should be applied at the recommended 
rate. Farmers are advised to get an adequate supply of ve et le 


hene insecticides in their barns now, an Vv The alfalfa at the top of the photo, taken from a Pennsylvania field last year, was sprayed once 
ane oe J - ode d to have when it was two inches high with a toxaphene formulation at the rate of 1.5 lbs. of technical 


equipment ready so the insects can be killed before they material per acre. The lower sample was untreated. It suffered severe insect damage although it 
have a chance to stunt the young plants. grew only 100 yards from the well-developed, toxaphene-treated alfalfa. 


—_ 


of See) + on . te 
Spittlelug control can reward the farmer with The alfalfa in this New Jersey field was Proof that spittlebug control with The spittlebug nymph (lower right) stunts 
big yields. Even in heavily infested spittlebug not treated with toxaphene insecticide. toxaphene pays in increased tonnage, alfalfa as it feeds in the protective spittle 
areas, like this fine farm in central Ohio, Plants did not develop naturally, were more nutritious hay. This plot, in the masses. It draws sap from the tender young 
toxaphene-treated fields have gone practically stunted and unattractive as forage be- same field as the one on the left, was plants, depriving them of nourishment essen- 
undamaged by spittlebugs and other forage cause of severe insect attacks suffered sprayed late in April with one applica- tial to growth. Kill nymphs early in the season 
crop insect pests. early in their growth. tion of toxaphene insecticide. by applying toxaphene insecticides. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Naval Stores Department 
A 970 King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 
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SEE THE SPITTLEBYyg MOViE Ds 
“The SPittlebug 4nd It, Controy,» *16 mm, Ba é 
Sound Movie in full Color, “85 made in ie 
alfalt, heldy last “pring during the height of Bis 

the *Pittlebug Mfestation Be sure 10 see thig aa 
helptuy film. jy * available for showing aa 
through Your County “Bent. Asp him when x 7 
it will be shown ‘” your community. 7 re 
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